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Some three thousand 
years ago 


A Greek gentleman, AESOP by name, 
Told an amusing fable of a fox, 

Who having lost his tail, 

Strove to make the best of a bad job 

By trying to induce his companions 

To follow his example—alleging the 
Numerous inconveniences of having a tail, 
And the benefits of being without one. 
Human nature is still unchanged; 

Some ink-men of to-day, 

Unable to imitate our 

Doubietone Inks and Ullmanines successfully, 
Resort to specious arguments 

To prevent the printer from buying 


The real article. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 




















FANCY STATIONERY 





KF you are interested in 
; Fancy Stationery you 
LOW should immediately 

Sys investigate our offer- 


CH ings in this department 


DANCE PROGRAMS 


We carry the largest assortment 


MH) WEDDING STATIONERY 


vas A complete line of wedding announcements 
engraved and. embossed 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Correspondence, note papers and envelopes, 
papeteries and tablets 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS 


Popular and exclusive designs. Don’t fail to 
send in your orders this month, or increase 
orders already sent in. 





























A MISTAKEN IDEA 


Many printers are under the impression that the cost of the Wesel Patent 
Iron Grooved Block is more than for an assortment of sectional blocks. 4s 
a matter of fact it 1s decidedly less. Write for an estimate giving full size of bed 
of press and the name of maker, and you will be surprised at the reasonable- 
ness in price for an equipment. 


There is Nothing “JUST AS GOOD” as the 


Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block 


Which has stood the test of time and is used by the elite of printerdom. 
1,000 presses are now equipped. Fifty per cent saving on imposition. Thirty 
per cent saving on make-ready. Several hundred per cent saving on pres- 
ervation of make- one 
ready and wear of 
plates. 










































































Wesel Patent Hook with 
Drop-in Nut. . . 2 . ae 
Sectional view of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block, showing Hooks in position. 








Dittman Patent Register Hook 


The original register hook which has many imitators 

but no equal. Absolutely accurately made. Can be 

taken apart and cleaned, and put together again quick- 

ly. A trial order will convince you of superiority. 
REDUCED PRICES 


Regular 6x6 ems, each, $1.00 Narrow margin, 6x8 ems, each, $1.25 











Narrow-margin Dittman Patent 
Register Hoo 





If you are not users of at least some of Wesel Quality Goods, the loss is mutual 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS 









Machinery and Appliances ff ‘A for Printers, Electrotypers 
Stereotypers and A Photoengravers 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn, NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK, tro Spruce Street CHICAGO, 329 Dearborn Street 
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Oswego Machine Works 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Prop., Cordially Invites You to Visit 
203 Wooster St., New York, and 347 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Where Nothing But Improved Cutting Machines 
are Shown Running with All the Latest Improvements. 


























BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS FROM N. E. 








The ninety sizes and styles of the BROWN & CARVER and 
OSWEGO cutters cover many special requirements, as well as every 
regular requirement of Paper Mills, Paper Dealers, Printers, Book- 
binders, Lithographers, Boxmakers, Wall Paper Manufacturers, 
Textile Workers, etc. Oswego Machine Works is the only factory 
making cutting machines exclusively, and the only one making a com- 
plete line of cutting machines. Each one of the BROWN & CARVER 
and OSWEGO cutters has several improvements on no other. 











OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, §R:, PROPRIA FOR 


in O k 
NEW YORK Main Office and Works CHICAGO 


W. S. Timmis, Manager 
150 Nassau St., ’Phone, 4759 Beekman OSWEGO J. M. Ives, Manager 


203 Wooster St. N EW YO R K 347 Dearborn St., ’Phone, 3699 Harrison 




















The Seybold Hand-Clamp 
Paper Cutter 


Built in 32 and 36 inch sizes. 


A strong, fast, accurate machine, built on the lines of our famous 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Makes a valuable addition to the equipment of any printing-office or bindery. 


Write for description and prices. 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. F. A. Venney & Co. J. H. ScHROETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 
Canadian Agents Southwestern and Mexican Agents Southern Agents European Agents 


Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Georgia London, E. C., England 























Fourteen Hundred 


DOUBLE MAGAZINE 
LINOTYPES 


are in use to-day. 





Eighty-three run day and night 
in the Government Pninting-office 
at Washington during the sessions 


of Congress. The 


Model 4 


possesses a wider versatility, more 
time and labor saving features com- 
bined with a greater economy of 
operation, than is to be obtained 
with any other composing and cast- 
ing machine in the world. 


In this remarkable machine may 


be found— 


Two upper and lower Roman faces. 
One upper and lower Black face. 


Model 4 


Quick-Change Double Magazine Linotype. 


ONE MAN TO OPERATE. 


360 characters from a keyboard of only 
ninety keys. 

Entire change of face, body and measure 
made in sixty seconds. 








One upper and lower Italic face, to- 
gether with small caps, figures, special 
characters, etc.— 


ALL AT THE INSTANT 
COMMAND OF THE 
OPERATOR 











Price, $3,600—Easy Terms. 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
WELLINGTON, N. Z. \ parson Trading Co. 
MEXICO CITY, MEX. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TORONTO — The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. 
BUENOS AIRES — Louis L. Lomer 
CAPE TOWN — John Haddon & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS PARIS 


HAVANA — F isco Arredond 
TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
ST. PETERSBURG— Leopold Heller 





STOCKHOLM — Aktiebolaget Amerikanska Sattmaskiner 




















Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


cI 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO FACTORIES 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. F orsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSGMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Wes — —— Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha: Minnesota ‘Tove Fo meedar Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Sepely Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Pri s Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; National Paper & Type Co., City of 
Mexico, "Ver ra <a Mon terrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Co ast —The So uthwest Printe: rs Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Se attle. 








The Babcock Optimus 
The Babcock Optimus 








The man who must have much in little time, and the 
other who must have excellence, are each particularly pleased 
with the Optimus. 

We offer this machine to those whose work is exceptional; 
whose forms are heavy and runs long, and. who wish to com- 
plete them with but one set of plates; who appreciate high 
efficiency, recognize it when they have it, and are not afraid 
to make full use of it. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS +.OMAN. 
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Double Sextuple Newspaper Perfecting Press, 
with Central Folders. 









Double Octuple Newspaper Perfecting Press, 
with Eight Central Folders. 


The Largest Printing Machine in the Worid. 
A Few of 
e 


Improved Newspaper Pe: 
Used by the Leading Publittrs Th 









DESIGN. most gene 
We manufacture an almost endless variety of Printing Machines, large and in many ¢ 





cent faster 
we now m 


small, including the STRAIGHT-LINE, ANGLE BAR, CENTRAL FOLDER, 
COMBINATION NEWSPAPER AND COLOR and other forms of construc- 




















tion, designing them to suit the special needs of offices as to space, capacity, etc. or as fast 
Of the “Quadruple Press” alone we have made and have in successful opera- 
tion ten entirely different designs, some of which are here shown. Our aim is 
to meet the requirements of our customers and, at the same time, by constant Amon 
Quadruple Newspaper Perfecting Press, improvement, make our machines not only the best in existence, but as near lowing : 
Condensed Pattern. perfection as it is possible to attain. T 2 
DELIVER 
WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY. delivery of 
By maintaining a high uniform standard of excellence, both in design and 2. Th 
construction, employing only the best materials and workmanship, our machines CYLINDE 
have always led and still lead the way. They embody the latest practical or to run | 
improvements and are to-day, as they were over sixty years ago, and have been 3. NI 
ever since, without an equal, possessing qualities of reliability, efficiency and TENSION 






durability impossible to obtain in any cheaply constructed imitations, which may 
last for a few years, but are in the end an expensive luxury, made possible only 
* by infringing some of our patents and appropriating others which have expired. 
Our machinery will bear the closest inspection and, considering its high char- 





A FO 
MENTS f 
sticks, to e 








acter, be found cheaper than any other. 5. MI 
; : PROPELL 

SPEED. lation and 

The running speed or capacity of any printing machine depends in a great These | 





naturally, | 
and withou 


REET, | 


measure on the size of the sheet, the quality of output desired, and other vary- 
ing conditions. We publish the average running speeds which we have found 










Quadruple Newspaper Perfecting Press, ee ‘ 
Straight-line Pattern, with r rincipal Offices: 504-520 G 
Color Cylinder. 






























192 Devonshire Street, 143 Dearborn Street, Borough 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. | 
160 St. James Street, 
MONTREAL, CAN. 
Quadruple Newspaper Perfecting Press, Four-roll Two-plate-wide Perfecting Press, F. 





with Central Folders. 





Central Folder Pattern. 
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Octuple Newspaper Perfecting Press, with 
Central Folders. 


O. S Patented 


rs Throughout the World 


most generally practicable and from which the best results are obtained, although 
in many offices our presses have been running for years fully twenty-five per 
cent faster than these figures, and, where local conditions permit, the machines 
we now make can easily be run, without danger or injury, fifty per cent faster, 
or as fast as any printing machine can be operated with safety. 


PATENTED DEVICES. 

Among the many patented devices employed in these machines are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The V-'SHAPED “FORMER” and TAPELESS FOLDING AND 
DELIVERY MECHANISM, which first made possible the rapid folding and 
delivery of newspapers. 

2. The “STAGGERING” OF THE STEREOTYPE PLATES ON THE 
CYLINDERS, without which it is impossible to obtain a uniform impression 
or to run a double-width press at fast speed without “ jumping” of the rollers. 

3. NEW STYLE V PAPER BRAKES and AUTOMATIC SPRING- 
TENSION DEVICE for equalizing the strain on the paper rolls. 

4. FOLDING CYLINDERS MADE WITH ADJUSTABLE SEG- 
MENTS for regulating the relative position of the folding blades to the cutting 
sticks, to ensure ACCURACY IN THE FOLDING. 

5. MILLED ROLLERS WITH ADJUSTABLE SPRING-SEATED 
PROPELLERS AT THE TOP OF THE FOLDER, to enable the easy regu- 
lation and proper control of the tension on the webs of paper. 

These essentials to good printing and folding at high speed, many of which, 
naturally, have been copied, were all originated and patented by R. Hoe & Co., 
and without them the modern newspaper press would be impossible. 


REET, NEW YORK, N. Y.— also at 


Borough Road, 8 Rue de Chateaudun, 
LONDON, S. E., ENG. PARIS, FRANCE 


Four-deck Two-plate-wide Perfecting Press, 
Straight-line Pattern, with Color Cylinder. 


Sextuple Newspaper Perfecting Press, 
Straight-line Pattern. 


Sextuple Newspaper Perfecting Press, 
Regular Pattern, 
with Color Cylinder. 


Two-roll Two-plate-wide Perfecting Press, 
with Insetting Folder. 


Three-roll Two-plate-wide Perfecting Press, 
made with Plain or Insetting Folder. 





“Good Rollers: 


Practical Men and Methods 








iw 


% The Buckie * 


Printers’ Roller Co. 


| Established 1869 | : 
Sye™ 
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Oldest in the West 








FACTORIES — 








Chicago, IIl. Detroit, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. 
396-398 S. Clark St. 172-174 Grand River Ave. 466 Jackson Street 











Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model | , Two-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 
a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. o. b. Chicago. Easy terms. 














Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. | This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. @ We have an exclusive 
special license to use patented attachments in rebuild- 
ing Linotype machines. 4 All parts used by us in 
rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, write us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


was 5, eunaan _ 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager 




















THE HAMILTON COMPANY 


ALONE IN THE FIELD OF MODERN PRINTING-OFFICE FURNITURE. 


The record of a firm is indelibly recorded in the expression of satisfaction derived by the customer. 





A REMARKABLE SERIES OF RECENT ENDORSEMENTS. 


More than thirty testimonials have recently reached us from as many representative American printing concerns whose offices 
have been equipped with our Modern Printing-office Furniture. A part of these testimonial letters are reprinted herewith. Read 


the record of the saving in space and labor. 
you? If so consult with us. 


An Unqualified Endorsement, from the Home of the 
Youth’s Companion. 
Boston, Mass., March 19, 1907. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN,—AII the material that comes from the Hamilton Manu- 
facturing Company is a model of its kind— very complete, finely exe- 
cuted, and altogether convenient and handy in its arrangement. 

Very truly yours, 
Perry Mason Company, Per Everett. 


Prompt Service After a Fire. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: New York, June 25, 1907. 
GENTLEMEN,— We desire to thank you for the prompt delivery of 
office furniture purchased of you to partially refit our plant, which was 
burned up on May 6 : . f 
The goods have ali heer: installed, and are most satisfactory in every 
way. Your efforts to give us quick service are most thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Yours very truly, 
Isaac H. BLaNcHARD CoMPAny, 
J. Cliff Blanchard. Secretary. 


A Burned-out Office Effects a Saving of 30 per Cent in 
Floor Space and also in Labor. 
Curicago, Itt., May 27, 1908. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: : : 

GENTLEMEN,— Last February we fitted our composing-room entirely 
with your modern printing-office furniture. We find that we made a 
great saving in space (fully thirty per cent), which means also a material 
saving in time by our men. : ; : 

The appearance of the room with the new-style furniture is very fine, 
and one gets a clear viéw of the whole floor, there being no high racks to 
cut off the light or obstruct the view. Yours very truly, 

W. P. Dunn Company, 
By S. D. McNeal. 


Does a saving of 25 to 50 per cent in floor space and 25 per cent in labor interest 
What we have done for others we can do for you. 


50 per Cent in Space Saved. 


Jersey City, N. J., May 8, 1908. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: 

Dear Sirs,— Your outfit of frames, cases, racks, furniture racks and 
cabinets has been a continual source of satisfaction to us since its installa- 
tion. The old-style stands and cases occupied at least fifty per cent more 
space than do your goods. With the old outfit it was impossible for us 
to work more than about twenty-five men at once, but since using your 
new one we have frequently and easily accommodated forty men. 

Your labor-saving furniture is also a great help in the matter of 
economy. Since we have been using it, over fifteen months, our pur- 
chases of this class of material have not exceeded $10 or $15. 

Your imposing tables are also a vast improvement, economizing both 
time and labor. We are now able to place the frames in our alleys, 
apart from each other, saving our compositors much time in traveling 
ee the room. This feature is a very great advantage over the old 
style. 
You need never hesitate in referring to us any printers who are con- 
templating the use of your material. If it ever wears out, we shall cer- 
tainly come to the old shop for a renewal of it. | Yours respectfully, 

Tue Jersey City PrintineG Co., Joseph A. Dear, Treasurer. 


A Saving of 50 per Cent in Floor Space. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Curcaco, July 7, 1908. 

GENTLEMEN,— We have equipped our office with your modern print- 
ing-office furniture, including your newest stone frames and New 
Departure cabinets. The installation of this furniture has enabled us to 
install a four-job-press outfit in the remarkably small space — 20% x 29 
feet — including the presses, leaving plenty of working space. We cer- 
tainly save fifty per cent in floor space over the old-style furniture, and, 
by having everything compact and close at hand, useless traveling about 
the office is avoided, and the work is turned out with a minimum cost 
for labor. Yours truly, 

Georce GAarRETSON & Co., Per George Garretson. 





A Saving of 40 per Cent in 
Floor Space. 
New York, June 30, 1908. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Rahway, N. J.: 

GENTLEMEN,— We desire to in- 
form you how well pleased we are 
with the goods of your make which 
we installed in our composing-room 
something over one year ago. The 
special imposing tables with letter 
boards as arranged have certainly 
proved a great timesaver, and _ the 
steel-run stands have saved fully 
forty per cent in economy of space 
over the old style of wood-run stands. 
The whole equipment presents a hand- 
some appearance, and the goods are 
proving very durable and _satisfac- 
tory in every respect. We assure 
you we shall always have a good 
word to say for the Hamilton make 
of goods. Very respectfully, 





A Saving of Material and about 
40 per Cent Floor Space. 
New York, July 3, 1908. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Rahway, N. J.: 
GENTLEMEN,— Since installin 
your new stands, stone tables, an 
sort and galley cabinets, we find 
they are great laborsavers, being so 
built that employees do not conflict 
with each other at any time. Then, 
too, they are compact, saving about 
forty per cent space, which is an 
item in all large composing-rooms. 
The stands are as near dustproof 
as can possibly be made, and are, 
therefore, protectors of the delicate 
face of the type to a great extent. 
Being well built and neat in ap- 
pearance, they are a big improve- 
ment over the old-style composing- 
room furniture. Very truly, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 








(Signed) Lipsuitz Press, 
Per I 


THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 





George E. Geistweit, 
Supt. Composing-room. 





Saves 331% per Cent in Floor Space. 


New York, June 30, 1908. 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co., Rahway, N. J.: 

GENTLEMEN,— The new outfit of modern printing-office furniture 
recently installed by you in our composing room has met our every 
expectation. We are now using only about two-thirds of the space for- 
merly occupied by the old material, and there is plenty of room for the 
compositors — considerably more than there was before. One important 
feature of having the material in so compact a space, we find, is that the 
compositors have under their control and within easy reach a much 
larger and wider assortment of type and material than heretofore; and 
this is a saving in money for us, as the time thus saved is quite an item. 

We have had a number of our printer friends inspect the new com- 
posing-room, and they all pronounce it the finest and most modern com- 
posing-room they have ever seen, both as to appearance and practicability. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Tue J. W. Pratt Co., W. L. Slater. 

Regards Hamilton Goods as Standard. Save Space and Time. 

New York City, July 27, 1908. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wts.: 

GENTLEMEN,— The articles of furniture of your make which we have 
installed in our composing-room have proven to be most satisfactory. We 
find not only a great saving of space, but also a great saving of time and 
expense to the workman in the use of your steel-run cabinets and stands 
over the old-style of wood-run goods. The material and workmanship are 
of the very best, and as for durability and good service, we have no 
doubt they will stand the test of years. We always regard your articles 
as standard, and always feel, in placing an order with you, that we are 
getting the best that can be bought. Yours very truly, 

REDFIELD BrRoTHERS (INCORPORATED), 
Judd H. Redfield, Treasurer. 
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A Saving of 25 per Cent in Floor Space in the Great 
Butterick Establishment. 


New York, June 23, 1908. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: 

GENTLEMEN,— The sixty cabinet frames that we bought from you some 
time ago have given us full satisfaction. We believe that there has been a 
saving in space to us of about twenty-five per cent over the old frames, 
which we discarded at the time of putting in your frames. 

The cabinets have been in use now for about six years, and look 
almost as good as they did when first installed. We can say the same 
about the imposing stones and furniture that we have bought from you 
from time to time. 

Should we be in the market for anything in your line in the near 
future, you may be sure that we will call on you. Yours, 

Tue Butterick PusiisuHinG Co. (Lrtp.), 
Per H. Horton. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. Co. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
RAHWAY, N. J. 





Main Office and Factories . . 
Eastern Office and Warehouse 





Hamilton Furniture is Sold by All Prominent Dealers 


f 








cy} 
‘els, 


A valuable LINE GAUGE graduated by picas and 
free to every printer who will ask for it. 















If you buy Mushrooms and they. 


KILL YOU «they are Toadstools. 
The JUST AS GOOD kind of 
Ink MAY NOT KILL, but it 1s 
16 to 1 it will make you Mad 





Queen City 


Ink 


causes that 
pleased expression xe 





The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
KANSAS CITY 











THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 





THE STANDARD PRINTING MACHINE OF PRINTERDOM 











HIS Press is famous for its Convenience for the Printer, Economy in Cost 
of Product, Capability and Rigidity. @Because it is equipped with attach- 
ments that really enhance its usefulness. Because of its Speed, Adapta- 
bility and Scientific Construction. Built for the finest quality of printing, 
especially process color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the 
purchaser. “Steady, reliable and easy running, the COTTRELL PRESS is 


universally known as a profit-making machine. 





SPEED 
RIGIDITY UNDER IMPRESSION 
CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 


Its Distinctive 


Features are ) DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 





























C. B. COTTRELL ©@ SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing presses 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R. I. 279 Dearborn St. 
Representative in Mexico Representative in Cuba 


U.S.PAPER EXPORT ASS'N, 440 Coliseo Neuva, Mexico City HOURCADE CREWS Y CA., Muralla 39, Havana 
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Coes’ Price-list 


ESTABLISHED 1830 





is different, too. 





40 41 42 43 44 





Open and “is 
Easily Used. 





COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


45 46 47 48 49 50 


13.959 15.64/15.98/16. 
15.348 17,20)17.57)|17. 
16.02 | 17.98/18.36)18. 
16.73 §18.'76|19. 16/19. LORING COES 
16.204 17.94/18.33)18. 
17.824 19.73/20. 16}20. A 
ufo servo  Recause it i 
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20.794 22.7 : T1612 . 
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No trick to use Xe 





a cols os sc = Says it 1s not 


76 25 .30)25.8512 
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Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. is 





COES’ RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 

First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 











nad, BD YWicro-Ground. ED "icro-Ground. 2D Y\icro-Ground. 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it allP We’ll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 











New York Orrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 
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orthmore Bond 


(it has the crackle ) 





Is the most attractive and durable medium-priced 
bond paper on the market. The quality never fails 
to give satisfaction, and the price is conducive to its 
continued use. The great demand for a bond paper 
of many weights and colors for stationery and printed 
forms is squarely met by the large stocks of these items 
we carry. Ask us for samples and prices. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, anp NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY 


60 INDIA STREET, BOSTON, MASS., anv 309 BRoapway, NEW YORK CITY 











































Carver’s Pony 
Die and Plate 


Press (KO 


For maximum size die of 2%4x 4 inches 
Price, $750.00 

It is the easiest and quickest made ready; 

the most rapid and powerful small press 

ever placed on the market. 





We also make the following sizes of presses: 


44,x9, 34x8, 2%x8 inches 





SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


C.R. CARVER 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, Fa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





During the past twelve years 


“The Kohler System” 


for the electrical operation of printing-presses and other machinery, has 
been installed by such great newspapers as The Chicago Daily News, 
The Chicago Daily Tribune, The World, New York, The Times, London, and 
by a large proportion of the most important newspapers in the world. 

The extent of our business may be gauged by the fact that our total 
sales for newspaper controlling devices alone have amounted to well over 
One Million, Five Hundred Thousand Dollars. 

We shall be glad to send our ‘‘List of Users’’ to any one requesting it. 


Our phenomenal success in operating large newspaper web perfecting 
presses brought forth a demand for an equally efficient device for smaller 
presses and other machinery. 

We are now ready to supply controlling systems for presses of all 
kinds, for machine tools, and all other types of machinery used in manu- 
facturing, at a price within the reach of all. ‘‘ THE KOHLER SYSTEM”’ 
is an economic necessity in all manufacturing establishments. 

Upon request we will mail a bulletin, giving precise information for 
the equipment designated. 


KOHLER BROTHERS 


277 DEARBORN ST. 1 MADISON AVENUE 56 LUDGATE HILL 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON, E.C. 


MAIN OFFICE 























Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 





Bees. ae Ppa oath >. Aenea ; a 








WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 














Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No, 3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 





WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 





E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 


























Sheridan’s 
Book and Pamphlet 


Covering Machine 













Covers daily, automatically, 22,000 books 
or pamphlets. 

Always ready for work. 

Saves 7% of the cost of covering by hand. 

Note great saving in floor space. 

No brushes. No glue pots. 

Great saving in glue. 

Much cleaner and more convenient. 








All the great 
magazines of the world 
are covered on it 








SHOWS MACHINE COVERING NEW YORK TELEPHONE BOOK 





SOME OF THE FIRMS WHO ARE USING OUR COVERING MACHINES 


NEW YORK 
Frank A. Munsey . 
Butterick Publishing Co. 
Harper & Brothers 
Street & Smith 
S. S. McClure Co. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Trow Directory Ptg. and B. B. Ge. 
J.J. Little& Co. . 
Buckley & Wood Co. 


i m. ee Pamphlet Binding Co. 


*, Collier & Son 
ri Schweinler Press 
McCall Fashion Co. 
William Green : 
Gardner Binding and Mailing Co. 
Williams Printing Co. : 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford c oO. 
Hill Publishing Co. 


No. 
Machines 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


U. S. Government Bindery 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oxford Bindery 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. 
George F. Lasher . 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
Jersey City Printing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Phelps Publishing Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
M. A. Donahue & Son . 


No. 
Machines 
2 


I 


Journal of American Medical dancin I 


ENGLAND Satine 

Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd. . : I 

Cassell & Co., Ltd. 5 ‘ é ; I 

Sir George Newnes, Limited ' I 

Eyre & Spottiswoode : 

Unwin Bros. . A 3 F e ° I 

Harmsworth Bros. ‘ 5 . . a 

J. Burn & Co. ‘ . ‘ I 

London & County Printing Ww orks . I 

SCOTLAND 

Thomas Nelson & Sons ; . ° I 
FRANCE 

Malherbe et Cie. e ; : ° I 
INDIA 

sulab Singh & Sons. : ‘ 5 I 








Manufactured and sold exclusively by 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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“Great Stuff” 


Is our light, accurate and everlasting 


PON Saas Pee ee 
ae « ce * be 


New Iron Furniture 


Made Right and Stays Right 
That’s the point 


THREE KINDS 


For Printers, Boxmakers, Electrotypers 








Get Our Circular 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ MACHINERY 











“The Peerless” 


Stands to-day as the 


one best and perfectly 
designed Job Press. 





( DIAGRAM OF TOGGLE) 


With a substantially built press and 
a true operating Toggle, you have a 
satisfactory Job Press. (Note cut show- 
ing side view of Toggle.) 


A Peerless Job Press 


Insures durability, speed 
and perfect work. 
A press that will give to the user long- 


lasting and satisfactory service at the 
right price. Get our Catalog. 





PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BuiLpers OF THE PEERLESS GEM PAPER CUTTERS 
and Cranston Newspaper Presses. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Lieber’s and A-B-C Fifth Edition Codes. 


























Star Black 


The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Madein 

















three grades—Regular, Long and 





Use the Q. D., all the same high quality. — 
Star Brand ail 

of Se RSS 
Printing ad YS 

Inks. 


Red Star Label. F. A. BARNARD & SON 


349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 

















The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth! 


An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth ! 








407 











ELECTR 


-425 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















= ( 


If you are a buyer of Engravings you should have 
our Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehensive 
and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. 


UR CUT PRICES ARE =a) 
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Onyx Papers 


Mexican Onyx Carried in stock in 21x 33— 


Saved 60 and 80 lbs. to ream (500 
AraOnyXx sheets) in Crash, Repoussé- 


Malachite Onyx Crash, Vellum and plate 


Chalcedonyx finishes. Put up in half-ream 
packages. 





ONYX BRISTOLS ONYX BOND 


2214 x 28% — 100, 120, 140 lbs. 22 X 34—32 Ibs.—five colors 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK 








KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 


a 4} 6 
Announcements 


Favrille / : 
Parchment These lines are entirely new 


and distinctive from anything 


Onyx on the market. Ask your 
Parchment jobber for samples. If he can 
not supply you write direct to 











THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. Division 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
































THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
COMPANY’S NEW POWER 


PAPER CUTTER 








PATENTED 7ULY POUR TEEN , NINETEEN HUN DR E DP AN BiG HF 
Simple, Powerful, Starting 
Notseless Mechanism Safe 


POWER FIXTURES 


Positive Pin 





W orm Drive Clutch 
Most Powerful Known to — 
iia Table is Extra 
as Heavy 


and Rib Braced, and frames and 
other parts all correctly propor- 


All Parts Encased tioned to withstand strain. 
in Oil Bath MADE IN THREE SIZES, 30 IN., 32 IN., 34 IN. q Fully guaranteed in all respects. 





HE great success of the Chandler & Price Job Presses 

and Hand-Lever Paper Cutters has prompted us to 
manufacture a Power Paper Cutter embodying their well- 
known features of accuracy, strength and durability. This 
we have succeded in doing in the machine shown above. It 
meets every need of the modern up-to-date printing establish- 
ment and at a price that places it easily within their reach. 
It is fully guaranteed in all respects. Write now for a 
handsome booklet just off the press. 








SOLD BY ALL DEALERS HANDLING CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES 


CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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WEDDING _— _ MENUS 
INVITATIONS ( . ee ¥ ; »)) BOOK PLATES 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS > eet ca ae a : 7 DAINTY CALENDARS 
AT HOMES \ i & MONOGRAM 


AND CALLING CARDS @€ : ae ® STATIONERY 


GODPEY 


AND 








) WE SOLICIT YOUR 
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WILLIAM FREUND @ SONS 
Copperplate and Steel-Die Engravers Die Em 
45, 47, 49 RANDOLPH ST 
CHICAGO 


WILLIAM FREUND SR. Foe 


Making a specialty of ENGRAVING and EMBOSSING, all under one roof, with a member of the firm at the head of each department, 
enables us to furnish you with the best quality of workmanship at prices consistent with the class of work we furnish. 
It has always been our aim to cater only to those that appreciate the best — 


“Freund Quality,” which is known from coast to coast. Ww M F RE U N D am SO N iS 


Special samples furnished to the trade. 













































The Combination Motor 
Equipment Base, Motor, Speed- 


aap Regulator, 


» They all say 
“O.K.” 


















Starter, 


U.S. Patent Prominent engraving houses 
No. 796,637 Switch i the world overare practically 
i ew unanimous in declaring the 

and Fuses, superiority of the RELIANCE 


presses. Only recently we 
have received O. K.’s from 
the following houses: 


Inland-Walton Engraving Co. 
Barnes-Crosby Co. 
Binner-Wells Co. 

Rogers 6 Company 


all in 


ee ” 
oe Merrit s 


Manz Engraving Co. 
Franklin Company 
R. R. Donnelley é Sons Co. 


These firms and hundreds of 
others at home and abroad use 
and endorse RELIANCE presses 
exclusively—and prove their 
satisfaction by their repeat 
orders. 








3 *“Makes good”? with the 
engravers because it is 
F made good by the man- 
The Reliable Proof Press ufacturers — is specially 
designed for the proving 
of half-tone and other plates, and is by far the strongest and 
lai di tas a a most powerful press built. ‘The equalizing platen insures per- 
ein ’ oI -F, I10, 220, 500 VOIts, V. &. i a1 -101 ; +2 ec 
%,%, % H-P, Single Phase, 60 Cycles, 110, 220 Volts, A. C. pee nema PR Pie gh anenes Saee 
This equipment gives you eight speeds. ° bx “ — six odes Br 
quality. Write for prices, terms and other particulars. 





We make motors for any size or style of press. 


J. G. BARR ELECTRIC CO. Paul Shniedewend & Co. Gicnés*"0. 3°: 


KLIMSCH & CO. - - - - = = = FRANKFURT A. M., GERMANY 
248 Randolph Street, Chicago A. W. PENROSE & CO. - - - - - Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 




















b { Wire Stitchers 
OS Oli ad Staple Binders 
If you contemplate purchasing anything in 
this line, you owe it to yourself to inves- 
tigate the “Bostons.” Each is supreme in 
its field: the best Wire Stitchers and Staple 
Binders ever offered the trade. Sixteen 
hundred users in all parts of the world 
testify to their superior merit. Always in 
stock at the Selling Houses and Special 
Dealers of the 


American Type Founders Co. 
General Selling Agent 











Above in American Type Founders Company’s Cheltenham Bold Extra Condensed 








PHOTO-ENGRAVER |! Dinse, Page 


BLUE-PRINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER|| © Company 


| QUALITY || TIME || PROFIT | 




















Electrotypes 
ieee ae ec ak Nickelt ypes 


QuaLiTy and TIME-SAVING at lower 
Stereotypes 








cost of production mean PROFIT. 


These may be attained by adding to your equip- 
ment one or more A-B lamps according to your 
needs; the lamp especially designed to meet 
the requirements of your art. 


Write for BULLETINS and further information. 429.437 LA SALLE ST. 
AGO, ILLINOIS 
THe Abaus-Bugnaut Euecrarc Co, | | CHICAG 


CLEVELAND - - - - OHIO TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 















































THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


I: is distinguished for the 








rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


BE CoOPULEER CO. 5.5% i « NEw York, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO... «|. « & CHICAGO, ILL, 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J.L.MORRISON CO. .. ToRONTO, ONT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LONDON, ENG. 
Se MOC MANOM « 2 3 « « BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. ..... SYDNEY, N.S. W. 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., . 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & co., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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The Most Attractive ADVERTISING at the Least 


may be accomplished by the use of refined grades of Blotting Paper—not the ‘‘ soft’’ or ‘‘ fluffy ’’ quality, 
Expense but the grades that will respond to artistic printing and color. @ Our lines are manufactured for that 


express purpose, having a superb finish, adapted for high character of publicity purposes. The Printer 
and Manufacturing Stationer should investigate the possibilities of arousing interest in his territory by the use of our BLOTTERS. 
Special attention given to ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for Manufacturing Purposes. Ask for full line of the following samples : 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate Finish WORLD, 
HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE 


HAVE OUR SAMPLES AND PRICES ON YOUR DESK—THEN YOU WILL BE IN TOUCH WITH THE BEST 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of Blotting <> <> <> RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














“Nice and Shopo™ | | James White Paper Co, 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 





A REPRESENTATIVE WANTED in every 


printing-office and shop to tell fellow workmen about 


VANCO HAND SOAP 


$25.00 to $40.00 per month easily made without 
interference with regular work — soon have an in- 








TRADE-MARK 


dependent business on the side. Send 10 cents f 

full-size can and particulars. : hanacinens COVER AN D BOOK 
THE J. T. ROBERTSON CO. PAPERS 

(Dep. I) : MANCHESTER, CONN. 210 MONROE STREET - - - CHICAGO 














Less Grinding 


Only a sharp knife will cut paper well. 
The cost of grinding is considerable. 


Advance Lever Cutters 


are constructed with side gauges back 
and front on both sides, enabling the 
operator to square stock on either side 
of the machine with equal facility. This 
equalizes the wear on the knife and 
reduces grinding bills. Besides, it is a 
great convenience. 

The Advance Lever Cutter has many 
such good points. Send for a circular 
and learn more about it. 

















Sol d by Manufactured by Salesroom and 
Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,,,.277°",.. 
Everywhere Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. Chicago 
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THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 
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Double-Sixteen Folder with Automatic Feeder 














An accurate machine of especial value on long edition work. 

Among several sizes our customers find No. 528 is adjustable for 90 per cent 
of all such work in ordinary binderies. 

The machine folds sheets from 40 x 54 to 19 x 26 inches, giving a folded page 
ranging from 10 x 13¥2 to 434 x 6¥2 inches. 


All desirable modern appliances. Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 
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1909 


Calendar 
Pads 


1909 


Prices Low. 
Assortment Large. 


Send for Sample-Book. 
Monasch Lithographing Co. 


500-512 Fifth St. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















“Lisbon Extra Strong” 


An excellent Correspondence Paper. 


Finish suitable for Printing or Lithography. 
High quality and moderate price. 


We are exporting large quantities of this paper, and are 
making renewed efforts to make it better known 
in home and foreign markets. 


IT MAKES A GOOD IMPRESSION. 





PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 
20 Vesey Street ..... NEW YORK 


London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires, 
Bombay, Cape Town. 


Cable Address for all Offices—‘‘ PARTRACOM.”’ 














sold in weight fonts at 


BODY TYPE PRICES 


12th & Locust Sts., SAINT LOUIS 
188 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
160 William Street, NEW YORK 








HERE IT 1S—Our Latest Production 


The Condensed Foster 


It is a companion face to the Foster Series, one of the greatest of all types. 
It will be found an excellent letter for all classess of commercial work, 
newspaper and magazine advertising, headings, etc. When used with the 
Condensed Webb, the outline face, it is the finest two-color type ever cut. 
Send for further specimens. This as well as our other plain faces will be 





Inland Type Foundry 





























Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 





- Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


[| <Semeo_ 
There is only one 
way to reach the 
trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


| ceTm | 


















The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 





“Iuke with a World-wide Reputation” 
Kast & Ehiuger 
erway 


Offices in Ebery Country where Printing is Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 





Letterpress Specialties: 
Lithographic Ink s mo 
Lichtdruck Se ee ‘ 
Bookbinders’ and Solvine (for removing 
Tin-Printers’ Dry _|ssicesndiems 
Celluloid Printing ee... 
Copying Colors Brown Etching 
Cover and Cameo Shite ‘ana om 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 


DEALERS IN 
Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 
Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
-6-8 West 18th Street -7-9 South Clark Street 
ad Hellmuth Buiiding — Wells Building 

















HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End - Name 
Printing 
Machine 








A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 
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UNAPPROACHABLE 





We have now reached 


qd the high-water mark of 
é- excellence in our new 
BY OY “PERFECTION” 


a --- No. 6 and No. 12 


WIRE STITCHERS 


which are unapproach- 
able on the face of the 
earth for all-round ex- 
cellence. 


Printed matter and 
any information desired 
can be had on appli- 


Awarded Gold Medal in Si. Louis, ‘ 
cation. 


Mo., and London, England. 





THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


143 Worth St., NEW YORK 354 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
27-29 Furnival St., LONDON, ENG. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
fod, Bog -\ cio) 


= ARTISTS - 


| ENGRAVERS | 


\ 
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Don’t Get Mad and 
Kick the Cat 





LEARN TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN PLATES 


Our plan is simple, easy to learn, quick and inexpensive. 
CHALK PLATES are now being used by the small and 
large newspaper plants. Why not illustrate your paper with 
CHALK PLATES? 


Our outfits (two sizes) can be used for ordinary Stereotyping and 
Rubber-Stamp making, as well as Chalk-Plate work. If you now have 
a ae age outfit, $2 will place you in position to use our CHALK 

system. 


Let us tell you full particulars. Get our prices, terms, etc. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


62-64 rr rk C., ENG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








A Mopbern OutTFiT FOR NEWSPAPERS 


JAMES ROWE “sickésritt 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 


























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
Block-Bearing PRINTING PRESS 














most powerful Bed-driving Mechanism. 


best built simplest Print-side-up Delivery. 
‘ greatest Roller Distribution. 
machine 


ever | most Durable. 


most Efficient. 


otfered to Lightest Running. 
the It will 


m Do the most work in a given time. 
printer Have more intrinsic value after years of use. 
e . 
Be the greatest earning factor you ever owned. 





It will be more profitable for you to get a press and prove these facts, rather than to 
waste your years in arguing that they do not exist. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS ~ 
NEW YORK 


H. W. THORNTON, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Represented direct by PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, 645 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., LTD., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 
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=1OU may be sure if the colors 


Nin a Cover stock are fast the 


to secure the fast color, rag stock must 


be employed. 
The colors in Hairfiel} Cover, in addition to being 


fast, are bright, clear and clean, like the complexion of a 
healthy person, and their attractive qualities are in equal 
proportion. 

 Fairfel} Cover is shown in White, Gray, Blue, 
Opaline, Golden Rod and Café au Lait. The shades are 
not only beautiful and pleasing, but are equally as practical, 
lending themselves to an unusual range of color combina- 
tions, and can be successfully handled in the smallest as 
well as largest shop. Of course, the really fine character 
of the paper has considerable to do with this, and the 
whole is supplemented by the Fairfield Finish, which, many 
say, is the cakes and most distinctive two-toned fabric 
surface on the market to-day. 


It will do you good to look at the Sample-book of Hairfield 
Cavers, but if you haven't one, write to us or our Agents. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 

















That “Lasting Impression’ 


—and a good one, should be 
the prime object of every good 
printer with his customers 


The printer who would hold his customers must study their interests, see that 


each job is turned out well executed, and to do this, cheap and improperly ground 
ink can not help you. 


Good ink is a good investment, and good ink can be had at a decent price. 
For instance — have you ever tried our famous and scientifically manufactured 


BOXER 
BLACK 


(at twenty-five cents ) 


It has the body and lasting luster 
of the Best, stands the weather and 
“Sunshine.” It supplies that 
lasting impression of 
Quality Printing 

















ee | 
| ASK FOR Our HANDSOME CATALOG | 
L 











The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


ae See Main OFFICE AND FACTORY 
61-63 PryMouTH PLace . . . CHICAGO 


606 COMMERCIAL PLace . NEW ORLEANS BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Compare the Cost of Production 


of your long runs when done on a 


SCOTT rorsry 


with that of your present flat-bed presses, and 


See how much you are losing yearly! 


The Scott All-Size Rotary way: 


A Seott All-Size Rotary, working sheets from 22 by 30 inch to 46 by 60 inch, with both roll tympan 
and oiling offset devices, costs about $13,000 complete, delivered and erected in your plant, occupies 
space 11 by 21 feet, takes 15 horse-power, and requires two men and a boy to operate. Its product is 
from 35,000 to 50,000 sheets per day of nine hours, printed on both sides, equal to from 70,000 to 
100,000 impressions, according to quality. The average product is 40,000 sheets, or 80,000 impressions. 
Average weekly expense for operators in large cities is: Pressman, $25; assistant, $15; boy, $10. 
Total, $50. 


Your way—on Flat-Bed Presses: 


The average price of a two-revolution press large enough to take a sheet 46 by 60 inch is $3,500. 
It occupies space 11 by 16 feet, takes 5 horse-power. Its average product is 10,000 impressions per day 
of nine hours. Therefore to produce an average total of 80,000 impressions per day takes eight 
presses, — require twelve operators — four pressmen at $21, and eight feeders at $12; total, $180 
per week. 





SEE THE COMPARISON BY THE YEAR 


Scott AlleSize Rotary 8 Flat-Bed Presses 


YEARLY EXPENSES Price, $13,000 Price, $28,000 
Space, 11x21 feet Space, 8x11 x 16 feet 

Yearly rent at 50c. per square foot . $ 115.50 $ 704.00 
Yearly depreciation 10 per cent. . . 1,300.00 2,800.00 
6 per cent interest on investment . . 780.00 1,680.00 
Insurance at $15 per $1,000 . . .. 195.00 420.00 
Operators, fifty-two weeks . . . . . 2,600.00 8,320.00 
Power at $100 per h.-p. per year . . 1,500.00 4,000.00 





$6,490.50 $17,924.00 


This table shows a difference in operating cost of $11,400 per year. This does not include the saving effected by 
having one set of plates instead of four sets, one set of rollers as against four sets, nor does it take into account the 
additional superintendence required for twelve men as against three men. An assistant foreman in a plant adds at 
least $1,500 to the operating expense. THE PRESS PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A YEAR. 

On long runs the presses stand about one-third of the time, and the average production of two hundred working 
days would be sixteen million impressions. Therefore the SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY enables you to do the work at 
least 75¢ per 1,000 cheaper than your present method, and still make the same profit, but it is not necessary to give 
all the profit to the customer. There is many a job you could have landed at 25c per 1,000 less than you now require to 
charge. You could have done this with a Scott All-Size Rotary and still made 50¢ per 1,000 in addition to your 
usual profit. 

For fast periodical printing the SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY has proven one of the greatest money-makers ever 


used in a printing-office. The press is virtually alone in its field, being the only satisfactory machine offered the 
printer for doing long runs and publications of all sizes at a high rate of ‘speed. 





Isn’t it about time for you to look into this matter ? 





Full particulars as to sizes, styles, quality of work, product, etc., will be gladly furnished by 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New YORK MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY —— CHICAGO 


41 Park Row PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. Monapyock Buock 


CABLE ADDRESS ::::: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 





























Dexter Keeding Machines 
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A DEXTER PILE-FEEDER 
LOADED FOR A FULL DAY’S RUN 


WITH THE TRUCK-LOADING SYSTEM 


Practically no time is lost in loading 


Over 2,000 of these Feeders in constant operation 


DEXTER FOLDER COM PANY 
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The Dexter Automatic Clamp Cutting Machine 


The best cutter investment upon the market to-day. 





Write for full particulars 






Dexter Folders and Cutters 





The Dexter Jobbing Book Folder The Dexter Combination Periodical Folder 


For general jobbing work Particularly adapted for pasted and trimmed work 








PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 














Mais Orice ano Facrony | DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
































THE WAITE DIE PRESS 


Saves its extra cost over any other Die Press 
many times a year 


DOES HEAVY EMBOSSING OR 
PRINTS from the finest line engraved 
plates at the same speed, 1500 per hour 


The only Die Press used by the American Bank 
Note Co. and Dempsey & Carroll, New York 








The following celebrated English houses who are known 
all over the world for their fine Die and Plate Printing, use 
WAITE DIE PRESSES: 


Waterlow & Sons, Ltd. . . . London . . 12 “Waites” 
De La Rue & Co. . . . . London . . 5 “Waites” 
Baddeley Bros. . . . . . . London . . 13 “Waites” 
Baddeley & Reynolds. . . . London . . 12 “Waites” 


The Waite Die Press will produce from 15 to 25 per cent more 
work per day than any other die press, and do a higher grade of 
work than can be produced by any other die press at a lower cost. 


Send for Booklet 





. | ° . BUILT IN THREE SIZES 
American Falcon Printing Press Co. ro bring up printed surface . 3x2. . $ 825 
, To bri inted surf . Sx3.. 1,300 

Facery, Dove, NH. 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK To bring up printed surface | 8x4. 1,750 


























GAIN 25 per Cent 


Conservatively estimated the Golding Jobber will 
give you a gain of at least 25 per cent in quality and 
quantity of production. 

We assume that your average daily production from 
your present old-style press is 10,000 impressions. Cost 
of pressman, $2.25; incidentals, $1.13; total, $3.38 
per day. The gain is 84 cents per day, or $252 per 
year. This gain is sufficient to pay for an eighth- 
medium Golding Jobber in one year’s time. Think 
what that means. 

To buy a press because of its low price is the most 
expensive folly a printer can indulge in. The best 
machinery will prove the cheapest every time. 

Order a Golding Jobber — put it to the test for 
thirty days; if it does not please you—send it back. 











MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


GOLDING MFG. CO. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Art Jobber No. 18— 12x18 inches And For Sale by Principal Dealers 


Long Fountain, Four Rollers and Counter 






































3,000 
IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


FROM FLAT FORMS 


Fed, Registered, Printed, Delivered 


THE KAVMOR PRESS 


is guaranteed to run at the above speed and do work equal 
to that possible on any platen press— better than on most, 
in fact, because the distributing and inking features of the 
Kavmor are equal to those of the best modern four-roller 
cylinder. Besides, the Kavmor is built so strongly that the 
impression is absolutely rigid on even the largest form. 


The Kavmor Feeds Anything 


from French folio to the heaviest cardboard, including 
Envelopes and Paper Bags. The beauty of it is, too, that 
no change or adjustment requiring more than a minute’s 
time is necessary between different sizes or weights of 
stocks. Feeds from top of pile. All positive mechanical 
movements—no air suction. 


No other press in the world will feed automatically practi- 
cally all weights of stock and also envelopes and paper 
bags. No other platen press compares with the Kavmor 


In any respect. 











ANOTHER GREAT FEATURE — On the Kavmor the 
pressman makes ready while the press runs. The platen 
is removable, and two are furnished with each press. 





The Kavmor takes any size of sheet from 3x5 to 13x20 ins. 





Write for particulars, prices and terms. 


AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS CO. 


A. E. DAVIS, SALES MANAGER 
Broadway at 34th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
































The Canadian Quick-Change Double Magazine 
Mergenthaler Linotype 


1 4-pt. The machine that has created a furore 1 4-pt. 


in the printing world 








Model No. 4 
Fitted with In Less than 
New Patent a Minute 
Automatic other 
Magazine Magazines 
Quick-change containing 
Attachment Entirely 
Two Different 
Magazines Faces can be 
Both Substituted 
Full Size by the 
with Operator for 
Two those in 
Fall use 
Fonts of Without Any 
Two-letter Lifting 
Matrices Whatever 





Speed from 7,000 to 9,000 ems per hour from either magazine, 
on any length of line up to 30 ems. 


The Fastest Double Magazine Linotype in the World 


Price, $3,500.00, subject to discount on application 


One keyboard of only 90 keys, four different faces, 360 characters, and a producing capacity limited only by the speed of the 
operator. We invite comparison with the Double Magazine Linotype built and sold by the American company. 


To Inventors. We are prepared to purchase any useful inventions covering improvements on Linotype machines for the United 
States, South and Central America, Canada and Europe. Do not sell your invention to any one else before submitting it to us. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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——————— 
A CHALLENGE 


CABLE AppREss: “TorTYPE,” Toronto. CopgEs USED: WESTERN UNION, 
“‘Propicious,” London, England. A. B. C., LrzsEr’s. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE CORPORATION 


Sole Manufacturers in Canada of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Machines 


London, England, Offices: 70-72 YORK oes. wr” 1 em 1588 St. Antoine St. 


8 Bouverie St., E. C. 
radon Ssh March 10, 1908. 


THE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co., of New York, Qo x0 


TrisuNnE Buitpinc, New York, N 
Gentlemen,— As you have made the statement by youtpagents that the com- 


posing machines made by your Company are sapere EES es, we are pregased 





to have a competition between your make of Merge noty own. We thegytore 
challenge you to erect one of your No. 4 a i te seceaiall one 
of our Model 4 Double Magazine Linotype ma@yhes ee gfe CP gs . The machines tp be run 
four hours a day for one week, the judges AMY contes o bee nterested partigegy’ The com- 
petition to be for the sum of one thousand doMdrs, w high is ns y the loser to YT ypograph- 
ical Unions of Toronto, Montreal and oC ea i t fund — and yh the fol- 


lowing: 
No. 1. Speed of both es a which of the two macfirits will the operator 
matter in 20 and 30 em lines. e to detect trans ons, and matrices not 
‘ o the keyboard f either magazine by the 
The time in setting matter to be ly digtged Gaon click sound of e standard machine. 





between upper and lower magazine e yd 

test. Matter must be corrected and kep& separ <> By which of the 
largest amount set during the tgigl on the i as least annoyed b 
upper magazine and the Americ er wi ine a 
count I5 points, and the largesf's 
lower magazine and the Ameri 
ing the total of 20 points f 


machines would the oper- 
"<0" Upd assembling matrices. 


















TO ‘a ) Which machingj'takea’s a whole, appears the 
ppers in 2 implest to the ova > 


. ° No. 6. Accessi Y he working part of 

No, 2. Running of ‘J oe m0" an operator's point of 

The actual time lost 20 ts. 
kept account of during, th poin 

the least lost time ag Pe wip! give machines is most accessible 


No. 3. Quick 


in —_ ° oY of fh springs, Raa mene pawls, or 
key rod FX ng on either lower or upper maga- 


During the te zine w chine is in operation. 
- Brr4 bel e el 1 : : 4c the two machines is most accessible 
the cated 4 P to, diver’ mouth and assembler entrance of both 







ye a lower magazine. 


“¢ (c) Which of the two machines, as a whole, is most 
ccessible. 





y Nae 


ka No. 7. change of magazines on the 
ie ia he od by the operator. 10 points. 


g the ee Which of the two methods used is the safest and 
a the 5 pats. | which entails the smallest amount of labor and lifting 





No. 5. Simp pagior’ to the operator. 
point of Pagpanid seh No. 8. Simplicity and perfection in working 
(a) Which of the two + en ‘o least confus- of assemblers two-letter 
ing for an operator coming f Nes two-letter mechanisms. 15 points. 





Linotype. 
The competition to take place within one month from date. 
The award of the judges to be in writing and in detail, the same to be printed in THE INLAND 
PrinTER, Chicago, at the expense of the loser. 
To facilitate the judges in making their decision, a total of 100 points to be allowed on the above 
eight items, divided as before mentioned. Yours very truly, 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE CoRPORATION, Limited. 
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Designed and lettered by 
F. J. Trezisz, 
Instructor Inland Printer Technical School and 
I. T. U. Course in Printing. 
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Printers and Binders, 
130 Sherman Street, Chicago, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOOK. 


BY VIRGINIA FISH. 


OW the history of the book 
passes from a European en- 
vironment to open a new 
chapter of its existence in the 
lands across the Atlantic. It 
exchanges the surrounding 
of luxurious court and se- 
cluded monastery for the for- 

/\ ests and log-cabins of the 

New World, is the associate 

of men in homespun and somber Puritan dress 

instead of the possession of princes and popes; 
puts off its own garb of parchment, leather and 
jewels, its adornments of illuminated letters, 
beautifully designed title-pages and artistic illus- 
trations to assume a sober raiment consistent with 
the seriousness of its contents. These contents 
reflect the New Englander — conscientious, dog- 
matic, rigidly moral. In Europe it had been the 
vehicle for the expression of autocracy, it was 
now to be the medium for the religious convictions 
of a democracy. The adventurous blood that 
answered the call of the western world carried 
with it the best European civilization, and print- 
ing, one of the latest of European achievements 
of typefounding and paper manufacturing, with 
its accompanying industries, was an early settler 
in the colonies. In the first hundred years after 
the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, a body of print- 
ers arose throughout the colonies, the most famous 
member of which was Benjamin Franklin. There 
was of course no American literature on which 
they could use their art. When the energies of 
men are employed in making a nation, there can 








IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


be small opportunity for the cultivation of the 
arts, which are the expression of peaceful times, 
when the strenuous period of national develop- 
ment is past, reaching maturity when men’s 
minds and bodies are at rest in quiet and studious 
ways. These early settlers in New England were 
makers, not writers, of history and literature, but 
they laid the basis for an epoch in literature which 
in our day is beginning to show definite form and 
characteristic subject matter. 

The first printing-press was brought to Amer- 
ica eighteen years after the founding of the Ply- 
mouth colony, and it was more than forty years 
later that printing commenced in any other part 
of the colonies. The Rev. Joseph Glover might be 
called the “ Father of the American Press.” He 
was a wealthy clergyman of England who was 
actively interested in the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts. Among other things that he conceived 
of as necessary to the welfare of the colony was 
a printing-press. Toward the purpose he made a 
liberal contribution himself and collected money 
from others. Having purchased the press and 
types and engaged the services of a printer, he 
and his family took passage on a ship bound to 
New England. Unfortunately he died en route, 
but his family settled in Cambridge and the press 
and types were presented to the Cambridge acad- 
emy, afterward Harvard College, the ancient 
records of which mention that “Mr. Joseph 
Glover gave to the college a font of printing let- 
ters, and some gentlemen of Amsterdam gave 
toward furnishing of a printing-press with letters, 
and something more.” Stephen Daye, the printer 
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engaged by Mr. Glover, was retained to operate 
the press. In January, 1639, Daye issued from his 
press the first edition of the celebrated ‘“‘ Bay State 
Psalm Book,” which, according to Isaiah Thomas, 
was the first book printed in North America. 
This coveted treasure of bibliophiles was the 
work of thirty-six ministers of New England, who 
turned the psalms into meter for use by the godly. 
The work is remarkable for a literalness of trans- 
lation and want of poetic diction quite unequaled 
by any other American literary product. This 
book was the most popular piece of printing issued 
in the colonial period. In the first edition there 
are some queer errors. Daye evidently had small 
knowledge of punctuation, as is shown by his man- 
ner of printing the words “ The Preface.” ‘“ The” 
is printed on the left-hand page with a period 
after it, and “ Preface” on the right-hand page. 
Periods are often omitted where they should be 
placed, words of one syllable are hyphenated, and 
the spelling is bad. Daye seems to have been a 
better pressman than printer. Twenty years later 
a second press was sent to Cambridge from Eng- 
land for the purpose of propagating the gospel 
among the Indians. On this press was printed the 
first edition of John Eliot’s translation of the 
Scriptures into the Indian language, the other 
book of the colonial period which attained a wide 
circulation. Most of the matter printed by the 
early presses is religious in its nature, when not 
political. No translation of a classical writer 
appeared for nearly a century after the press was 
established in Massachusetts, and a strict censor- 
ship was held over the early printers. In 1662 
the government of Massachusetts, which was the 
only colony at that time which had a printing- 
press, appointed licensers of the press who should 
pass judgment on all matter printed. In 1664 a 
law was passed in the same colony that no printing 
should be allowed in any town in the colony except 
Cambridge, but in a short time the law was 
repealed to allow a press at Boston. In the colony 
of Virginia the rulers judged it best not to permit 
the establishment of public schools and not to 
allow the use of the press. Their idea was that the 
less knowledge possessed by the common people 
the greater would be their obedience to the laws — 
a fallacious conception which had held place in the 
minds of men from time to time. A historic case 
of the censorship of the licensers in Massachusetts 
was that of James Franklin, the brother of Ben- 
jamin, who was not permitted to issue his paper, 
The New England Courant, without first submit- 
ting his matter to the secretary of the licensers. 
This was in 1723, nearly one hundred years after 
printing had been exercising its educational influ- 
ence in New England. For almost a century the 
press at Cambridge was the only one in operation 
and for nearly that length of time it was a prac- 
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tice for colonists to send manuscripts to London to 
be printed. This was due to three reasons: first, 
the Cambridge press had more work than it could 
do; second, the work done was of inferior quality 
to that of the London printers, and third, the Lon- 
don printers would print without reference to the 
religious or moral tone of the matter submitted, 
which the Cambridge printers could not do under 
the censorship of the Massachusetts officials. 
Except in Massachusetts, no press was set up 
until the close of the seventeenth century in the 
colonies. Then a plant was established at Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, by a printer named 
Christopher Sower, one of the most interesting of 
the early printers. Sower’s first ambition was to 
print a German quarto Bible in pica, and for the 
purpose he imported materials from Germany. 
He succeeded in his endeavor and was also suc- 
cessful in casting several fonts of type. His son, 
Christopher Sower, Jr., started the first regular 
typefoundry in America. The accounts of the 
efforts of these first American printers to meet 
the practical needs of their trade in a country with 
undeveloped facilities are as romantic reading as 
any tale of exploration or adventure. For exam- 
ple, Sower had as a workman one Justus Fox, who 
combined no less than six varying occupations 
with considerable efficiency in each one, and who 
made types for Sower without previous knowledge 
or training in the art. There was afterward in 
the Sower plant a printer named Bailey. He had 
mechanical gifts of such power that he could con- 
struct a duplicate of any machine placed before 
him, no matter how intricate. ‘He also made satis- 
factory types without other knowledge than that 
gained from reading and experiment. Benjamin 
Franklin relates, in his autobiography, of his 
experiences as a letter-founder. He contrived a 
mold of his own and founded new letters of lead 
in matrices of clay. Years afterward he executed 
a plan to set up a typefoundry at Philadelphia 
and to that end purchased materials from the 
printer Fournier in Paris. Thither also he sent 
his grandson, B. S. Bache, to learn the trade under 
Fournier. Shortly after the Revolution the plant 
was set up on Market street, in Philadelphia, with 
an equipment of Hebrew, Greek and Roman types. 
The grandson was placed in charge, but the foun- 
dry was never very successful. The Roman and 
italic types did not print well and to remedy their 
defects an artist, Frederick Geiger, was employed. 
Geiger designed better types, but no notable print- 
ing was done with the Franklin foundry types. 
In Virginia the use of types commenced in 
1681, and in Connecticut in 1709. In 1775 the 
whole number of printing houses in the colonies 
was fifty, which indicates that printing from the 
first was an attractive occupation to the colonists. 
The first paper mill was established at German- 
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town in 1698 by William Rittenhouse. Although 
the first presses were imported from England, 
where the highest grade of printing was done in 
the eighteenth century, after the Revolution sev- 
eral good presses were constructed in the United 
States, and as early as 1750 Christopher Sower, 
Jr., had his own printing-press made. 

So the new era of the book was inaugurated. 
The first form of American literature was the 
newspaper, which held supreme sway until period- 
icals arose as rivals. These two forms have flour- 
ished until the present time, but during the last 
century a true American literature in book form 
has begun to shape itself from the chaotic mate- 
rials afforded by the young nation. To-day it is 
an assured fact that an American literature exists 
as typical as the American character and Ameri- 
can modes of thinking and acting. Out of the 
heterogeneous peoples that have poured into Amer- 
ica for the last one hundred years there has 
evolved the American, a being peculiar to his 
environment, to the traditions that are rooted in 
the foundations of the United States, to the expe- 
riences through which this nation has passed. 

The book of to-morrow will represent and 
present to the world that new type, its creator. 
Its pages will live with the vitality of a strenuous 
people — a people distinguished for clean morals, 
depth of religious feeling and spiritual ambition. 
And the foundations for that literature were laid 
in the plain living and high thinking, the rigid 
conscientiousness of colonial America. 





HELL-BOX LIEUTENANTS. 


Only two “y’s” for “ p’s” in “ slippers,” 


Just a workman careless or drunk. 
Only a pair of handy nippers ; 

Soon the letters are naught but junk. 
Only a few slips of the nippers, 

Just a few good sharp planer blows, 
Only a slight touch of the grippers, 

And thus the hell-box fatter grows. 

A pair of nippers is at once the handiest and most 
destructive implement in the compositor’s collection of tools. 
And care should be exercised in using them to pick a letter 
from a form. 

The planer also is an implement of destruction if not 
properly handled. The most thorough workmen make it a 
point always to lay it on its side when not in use, lest it 
should attach some small particle of grit or other matter 
which might injure the face of type. But with all these 
precautions it is a good habit to brush the face of the 
planer with the hand just before using. Before planing, 
the form should be tightened with the fingers only. 

Another good policy is to tighten form sufficiently to 
lift, then brush off back with dampened benzine brush, also 
stone where it will lay; then loosen again and plane. 

The best of workmen do a great deal of the minor 
details of their work mechanically. That is all right pro- 
viding they were in the beginning properly drilled along 
those lines. It is a good thing to mechanically look to the 
position of the grippers no matter if the form has been in 
and out of the press a dozen times.— Charles M. Nicholson, 
in Practical Printer. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTOGRAVURE FOR BEGINNERS. 


NO, VIII.— BY CHAS. E. DAWSON. 


APPARATUS USED IN STEEL FACING AND PROCEDURE 
IN FACING A “ DUMMY.” 

PIECE of planed board about six 
+ inches wide and_ three-quarters 
inches thick must be placed sloping 
across the sink under the tap. On 
this the plate is to be scrubbed. A 
shallow enamel iron dish, about 
8 by 12 inches, must be put over 
the atmospheric blue-flame burner, 
with a strong solution of caustic potash in it. 
Also some whiting, the same as used for the 
edges of the plates, and some levigated emery; 
also a common nail-brush and a jar containing 
nitric acid and water of a strength of one nitric 
to four water; also another nail-brush. Having 
these things in readiness, we will solder a piece 
of copper wire to a plain copper plate near its edge 
and use as a “dummy.” Form a hook on the other 
end of the wire to fit over the copper rod, and of 
such a length that when hooked on the rod the top 
edge of the plate will be, say, half an inch under 
the solution. Now boil the plate in the potash for 
five minutes. Take out by the wire hook and lay 
on the board face up and rinse off with the tap; 
now dip the nail-brush in the weak nitric acid 
solution and lightly brush the plate back and 
front, which will remove the oxid. Now take the 
other nail-brush, and don’t let this be a rough 
one —they must both be new ones—and with 
some whiting polish the face, using water, and 
give the back a brush, too. Now well rinse and 
note whether the film of water tends to leave the 
face greasy; if so, reboil in the potash and repeat 
the other operations. It will be gathered that 
cleanliness and the total absence of grease is of 
the utmost importance. Having the plate abso- 
lutely clean, plunge into the steel bath, raising or 
lowering it once or twice to disperse the water 
hanging to it, and observe the steel commence to 
deposit on its face in a beautiful bright sheet 
while strong boiling will take place. Leave it in 
for, say, five minutes, then remove and give it a 
good brushing with the whiting brush, only using 
the levigated emery instead of the whiting. Then 
replace in the bath for another five minutes and 
polish again, when the coat should be thick enough. 
Its thickness may be judged by taking off the face 
by means of the weak nitric acid and brush, when 
if it be too thin the coat will at once disappear, but 
if it be the right thickness it will disappear only 
gradually. If the bottom corners of the plate 
begin to darken, take out and polish with a “ rub- 
ber,” using water and the levigated emery, and 
replace in bath after rinsing. 
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FACING AN ETCHED PLATE. 


Having practiced on the “dummy” we can 
attach a similar wire hook to the real plate on that 
side where the work is lightest. We then boil it 
in the potash, but before so doing thoroughly 
cleaning the plate with benzol and proceed as with 
the “dummy,” always taking the greatest care 
not to touch the face of the plate with the fingers 
nor to apply emery except when the face is pro- 
tected with a coating of steel; it is, however, 
sometimes a good plan to polish the margins with 
the rubber. When a satisfactory face has been 
secured, quickly rinse and dry off with a clean 
cloth and warm over a flame in order to remove 
any trace of moisture, as the face rusts in a 
moment. Then remove the wire hook by means of 
the hot soldering iron, and having filed or scraped 
off the roughness, at once grease the face of the 
plate with vaseline, unless you are going to print 
it, when a rub with turpentine before inking is 
the thing to do, as the bare, clean steel does not 
take the ink the first time. When the steel bath is 
in good order a thick film or crust will form on its 
surface. This must be removed before using the 
bath, the best method of doing so being by means 
of a piece of cardboard. Take great care that no 
gritty substance gets into either the whiting or the 
emery, and also keep the brushes away from con- 
tamination. On no account use them for any 
other purpose. 


PRESERVING THE PLATES AGAINST RUST AND 
CORROSION. 


In order to preserve plates against rust and 
corrosion when stored away, keep a piece of bees- 
wax in a piece of muslin and when it is desired to 
store a plate away heat it over the gas or on the 
“heater”? and gently rub the wax “ball” over 
its face. When an even coat of wax is secured 
allow it to cool, and then wrap up in a piece of 
tough brown paper, having an impression from 
the plate pasted onto it, which enables the con- 
tents to be at once identified. 


KEEPING THE INK. 


If it is desired to keep the ink in good condi- 
tion for a few days place it on a piece of sheet 
zine or glass, and immerse in water. The wiping 
canvases are best kept in a tin box with a close- 
fitting lid. 

TITLING OR LETTERING. 


The titling or lettering on a plate is rather 
beyond the beginner as it is a trade to itself, but 
if he wishes to try his hand the only tool neces- 
sary is the graver and he can get a print any- 
where which will be his guide, as the engraved 
visiting card; any one who engraves them will 
do his lettering at a reasonable rate. 
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THE FUTURE. 


As soon as the beginner has reached a position 
where he can produce a nice plate and print it, he 
will find no lack of employment, as there are so 
many openings, picture cards, menus, ball pro- 
grams, at-home cards, etc. 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this series of articles the fol- 
lowing list of chemicals is added for the guidance 
of the student or amateur: 

Black and red paper. 

Matt varnish. 

Powdered rosin (common). 

Retouching crayons. 

Gravure tissue. Monckhoven’s brand. 

Special transparency tissue. Antotype brand. 

Ground mica. 

Potash bichromate. 

Copper shet, gravure. Cut to size. 

Bitumen, powdered. 

Special “ Dawson” graining rosin or finest 
French photogravure. 

Colofony rosin powder. 

Shellac, orange. 

Rosin, best brown. 

Iron perchlorid, in lump and liquid. 

Asphaltum varnish. 

Benzol (solvent naphtha). 

Caustic potash (lump and solution). 

Rottenstone powder. 

Gravers. 

Copperplate press. 

Copperplate printers’ heater. 

Copperplate canvas wipers. 

Copperplate fronting and blankets. 

Copperplate oil and colors, and ready-ground 
inks. 

Whiting in lump. 

Sal ammoniac (lump). 

Levigated flour of emery. 





WHAT ADVERTISING IS. 


There are a number of people who profess not to believe 
in advertising; but upon examination, it will be found that 
in most cases they are actuated by ideas of economy — false 
economy — which is detrimental to the business they are 
engaged in. The world to-day would lose much if there 
were no advertising. It not only furnishes news of fash- 
ions, but makes them. Tells people of the good things of 
life, and encourages them to make use of them. In fact, 
advertising is a creative force, as it first multiplies and 
intensifies human desires, and then gives information how 
they can be satisfied. In other words, advertising is to-day 
the motive power that turns the wheels of progress.— 
Fabrics, Fancy Goods and Notions. 





“ Divers printers make divers prices, and thereby often 
make divers business for divers lawyers.” — Midland 
Trade Winds. 
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EVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

Pe, \F course these papers are written for 
{/ Aw, the purpose of being helpful to 
NI) “| proofreaders, and not as constitut- 
e ing a study of merely scientific 
nature. In fact, they are not in- 
tended to be scientific at all, except- 
ing the intention to be truthful. 
This is by way of apology for lack 
of scientific sequence. The evolution of which we 
are writing has been systematically studied and 
expounded by historians far better qualified for 
the work than the present writer is, and some of 
their books have already been named in these arti- 
cles. Here we merely select some phases of the 
subject and consider them in their bearing on the 

work of the proofreader. 

The writer’s introduction to these columns 
came through a letter he wrote to the editor 
answering a criticism of a book the writer had 
published. In that book some assertions were 
made that eminent authors had said certain things 
that were not reasonable. The critic thus ex- 
pressed his objection: ‘When such men as 


Marsh, and Murray, and Webster, and Earle, and 
Goold Brown, are rated for dullness and careless- 
ness, inconsistency and ignorance, one can not help 
feeling a little impatience. 


Nevertheless, Mr. 
Teall really understands his subject. His book is 
useful and he makes many good points in discus- 
sion, but he should clarify his style and moderate 
his manner.” This is introduced here for a pur- 
pose that may find an excuse apart from any 
trivial consideration. 

If it is a fact that the men named were rated 
for the faults mentioned, it is a deplorable fact, 
and the one who did the rating deserved even 
stronger censure. But the so-called rating is not 
a fact. The truth is that some statements in the 
work of these men are unworthy of credence, and 
that was said plainly, largely because the errors 
were made by authoritative writers. This leads 
to the purpose of these remarks, which is one of 
warning. 

It is not uncommon for people to think that 
absolutely everything said by an accepted author- 
ity must be right. Nobody should think so, espe- 
cially in matters of language, for no writer on lan- 
guage has yet succeeded in making all of his work 
indisputable, though many have come almost as 
near to it as a human being can. A mistake often 
made, even by scholars, is the assumption that in a 
certain matter evolution has attained its full frui- 
tion, and the form has become absolutely settled, 
when in fact opinions still differ, and each possible 
variation has positive advocates, and none can be 
positively proved to prevail in usage. Every such 


case interests the proofreader vitally. He should, 
in every instance where such choice exists, use the 
form that is chosen by the author or editor, unless 
he has positive orders or authorization to change 
it. This is a very important point, and can not be 
urged too strongly. Many proofreaders have had 
serious trouble through failure to recognize the 
fact that authors often know and write just what 
they want, and that many word-forms, phrases, 
locutions, etc., are equally good in different forms. 
This being true, no reasonable excuse, other than 
positive orders, can be adduced in support of a 
proofreader’s assumption that a change should be 
made, even when he is cocksure that something 
else is better. 

Even the best writers on grammar and diction 
have made dogmatic assertions that some forms 
are established in usage, when their only justifica- 
tion is that those forms are in accord with certain 
analogies, and the forms they advocate have no 
vogue or almost none. Goold Brown, notwithstand- 
ing the truth that he was one of the most eminent 
and one of the best grammarians, affords many 
striking examples of this. He said, without quali- 
fication, that ignis-fatuus is a compound word, and 
that its plural is ignis-fatuuses. He did not say 
that it should be, but that it is so. In fact, the 
term is a phrase, two words, ignis fatuus, and its 
plural is ignes fatui. Such is the fact of usage. 
The term was originally adopted as a Latin phrase 
and has maintained its Latin standing throughout. 
Nothing more clearly untrue could be said by any 
one than what the eminent grammarian did say, 
and the error found place in the work of some later 
grammar text-book writers, simply because Goold 
Brown was so eminent that they copied his work 
unquestioningly, though they could have elimi- 
nated the error without discrediting him. 

Through a very common proceeding in such 
cases, the Latin phrase might have become a regu- 
lar English compound word, and if that had been 
done Brown’s assertion would have been correct. 
We have many familiar words produced in such 
manner, namely, mere consensus in uniting two 
primarily and grammatically separate words. 
Such are indeed and instead, with regard to which 
Brown makes a similar error, for he says the cor- 
rect form is in deed and in stead. As a plain mat- 
ter of fact, these had crystallized into single 
words long before he wrote, which was late in the 
first half of the last century. Other terms similar 
in being exactly grammatical as separate words 
are in dispute, but indeed and instead were estab- 
lished beyond dispute, as already said, even before 
Brown’s time. Many persons believe, for instance, 
that cannot is universal as one word, and probably 
those who write it so outnumber those who do not. 
But the single-word form is not anywhere nearly 
universal, and many of the best writers to-day 
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write can not, logically and grammatically. Be- 
yond question there is no more reason, outside of 
common agreement, for making the one word 
cannot than there would be for writing mustnot, 
shallnot, or any other like them. In an edition of 
Scott’s novels printed in Edinburgh downfal is 
used for downfall, and many persons imagine that, 
for some inscrutable reason, alright should be 
written for all right. These and some other sim- 
ilar forms are not right — mainly because they 
have not become established in usage. 

In all of these sure cases the proofreader, com- 
monly, should make the necessary correction, 
unless he has been instructed not to do so; but, 
even when he is sure they need correction, he 
should make no correction if he knows the author 
or editor really wishes it to be as written. The 
most he should ever do in such a case is to call 
attention to it with a query, and possibly a short 
(always courteous) explanation of the reason why 
he prefers the change, and citation of authorities, 
if he cares to do so much. This may be impressed 
by another quotation. 

In Rossiter Johnson’s “Alphabet of Rhetoric ” 
we read: “ The older grammars gave this rule for 
the use of relative pronouns: ‘Who should be 
used in referring to persons; which in referring 
to things or animals; that may refer either to per- 
sons or to things.’ But this is superficial and 
imperfect. A better statement of the rule is this: 
‘Who and which are the codrdinating relative 
pronouns, and that is the restrictive relative pro- 
noun.’ So difficult have some eminent authors 
found it to comprehend this rule, that when their 
work has been corrected by some patient proof- 
reader, they have returned the proofs with the 
erroneous pronouns restored and a _ sarcastic 
inquiry whether ‘the office contains a that fiend’!” 

For every person who agrees with Mr. Johnson 
in this matter, probably many others (so many 
that they can not be numbered) do not accept his 
reasoning (which, by the way, seems to have 
originated with Alexander Bain). That patient 
proofreader transcended his authorized sphere of 
usefulness, and could not sufficiently defend him- 
self from a charge of officious meddlesomeness. 
Of course this does not preclude a possibility that 
some authors might be satisfied to accept a proof- 
reader’s preference, and so that the reader might 
be at liberty to make such changes. The quotation 
itself, however, affords evidence that some writers 
would not consider the change as correction, and 
in general the safer way is to leave the responsi- 
bility for choice of pronouns entirely with the 
writer. 

That naive remark that authors have found 
it difficult to comprehend the rule is character- 
istic of the method of some temerous critics. 
What becomes of the possibility — nay, proba- 
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bility — that the rule has been comprehended, but 
rejected? Hardly any of our best authors show in 
their writings that they accept the rule in its full- 
est application, though some of them show that 
they have adopted it partially. Variations in the 
use of the relative pronouns are said to have 
occurred periodically, at one period which being 
used almost universally, then being rejected for 
similarly common use of that, and then for another 
time which being again in favor. At present, as 
far as it seems possible to determine, some writers 
seem to prefer one, some the other, and more than 
those who show any decided preference seem to act 
more or less impulsively, using the two relatives 
with no decided discrimination. It is not the 
proofreader’s province to strive to enforce a dis- 
crimination in such matters, no matter how strong 
his personal preference may be. 





IMAGINING HARD TIMES. 

“Do business men take advantage of prevailing beliefs 
as to trade depression, alleged or actual? ” 

This is a question put to the market reporter this week 
by an observing jobber. The reporter hesitated, finally 
answering in the affirmative. 

“You are right,” continued the jobber, “and I do not 
know but what I do myself, but I try to do it in a fair way. 
I do not make it a practice to avoid my business or personal 
obligations because of hard times, imaginary or real. But 
frankly, I hear so much of business depression that I feel 
justified in scrutinizing more particularly the bills payable 
than formerly and I insist with greater persistence that the 
credit man be more alert and energetic. I am peevish and 
urgent with the collectors, and still, with the same frank- 
ness, I do not believe my business or that of any other man 
doing a fair volume of trade year in and out is any worse 
off to-day than six months ago — aye, a year ago. 

“ But it’s business to impress certain interests and indi- 
viduals with the idea that times are bad. This is especially 
so in the case of the not very desirable customer, and it 
applies to the fellow who comes around and wants one to 
increase one’s expenditures in any one of many visionary 
schemes having in view the extension of one’s business. 

“Yes, people take advantage of prevailing beliefs as to 
hard times and, maybe, such a course makes hard times.” — 
The Paper Dealer. 





ADS. ARE GOOD READING. 


A waiter at Versailles, France, named Goldschmidt, 
employed in a small café was reading a newspaper recently 
over a customer’s shoulder, in the manner peculiar to gar- 
cons, when he noticed the advertisement of a Lyons lawyer 
who was seeking a person of his name. The astonished 
waiter wrote to the lawyer and learned that since 1891 a 
fortune of $600,000 had been awaiting him, Goldschmidt’s 
uncle having died in Africa and left him his entire for- 
tune. The moral in this is— always read the advertise- 
ments, for they are news of the best kind.— Fourth Estate. 





THE weeds along many of the alleys, and even upon 
some of the public streets, have been growing like a poor 
man’s account during the continued wet weather until in 
some parts of town there are unsightly patches that have 
attained a growth of three or four-feet. Comment on this 
matter by the Democrat is absolutely unnecessary — these 
rank-growing, disease-breeding weeds speak for them- 
selves.—Ada (Okla.) Democrat. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE. 
NO. VI.— BY 8S. ROLAND HALL, 

MHE next best thing to showing the 
article itself is to show a good pic- 
ture of it. Most advertisements 
can be made stronger by good illus- 
tration. In selecting illustrations, 
or ordering special ones, try to get 
those that not only illustrate the 
actual goods you are advertising 

but that, in addition, illustrate some good feature 
of the goods, or show them in use. Don’t be like 
the advertiser who used a cut of an elephant in 
his watch advertisements because, as he said, he 
“had to use something.” When asked why he did 
not use a watch, he declared that it had not 
occurred to him. 

Years ago a great many advertisers used illus- 
trations of the humorous or sensational kind. An 
advertiser of wagons, instead of using a good illus- 
tration of a popular style of vehicle, would buy a 
stock cut of a man quarreling with his wife and 
use it in connection with some such headline and 
introduction as “ Don’t abuse your wife for being 
late, but buy a Jones buggy and get to church on 
time any way.” Many illustrations of this kind 
are still to be seen in the syndicate-service matter 
offered retail advertisers. The success of Rogers, 
Peet & Co., the New York clothiers who have for 
years used quaint and humorous illustrations, has 
no doubt encouraged the humorous “ stunt.” But 
the fact that this firm succeeded with the use of 
humorous illustrations does not prove that it was 
or is the best style of advertising. The firm of 
Rogers, Peet & Co. has become so closely identified 
with its peculiar style of advertising that to break 
away from it now would probably entail loss; but 
it is open to question whether some other style 
would not have been more effective. Besides, most 
of the quaint Rogers-Peet illustrations bear some 
relation to the goods advertised. 

The use of humorous or sensational illustra- 
tions really came about through the following of 
that will o’ the wisp idea that advertising is 
“ attracting attention.” The path over which this 
will o’ the wisp hovers is full of pitfalls. It is true 
that one of the first essentials of a good advertise- 
ment is that it shall attract the attention of the 
class of people that the advertiser can reasonably 
expect to make his customers — it matters not if 
no one else is attracted — but not everything that 
attracts attention is good advertising. Attractive- 
ness is not necessarily a virtue in advertising. It 
depends. If the attention that is attracted is favor- 
able and effectiveness be combined with attrac- 
tiveness, then the result is sure to be a happy one. 
But the fact is that an attractive advertisement 
may be far from being a result-producing one. 
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Why is it that we no longer see the grotesquely 
dressed man on the streets advertising something? 
He certainly attracted attention. He disappeared 
because advertisers learned that the kind of atten- 
tion he attracted did not sell goods. 

Nearly every one was attracted by the famous 
Omega Oil boy and geese, and some of the ablest 
advertising men thought it was a great advertising 
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SIMPLE, EASY, SANITARY. 
Does away with hand kneading 
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idea. But did it sell Omega Oil? That’s the ques- 
tion, and we find our answer in the withdrawal of 
the familiar boy and geese and the substitution of 
illustrations that illustrate the use of the oil and 
emphasize its virtues. 

The clownish doings that 1 saw in a haber- 
dasher’s window some months ago attracted atten- 
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tion without doubt, but without doubt they also 
distracted attention from the goods in the win- 
dows. 

In spite of much preaching and teaching, many 
advertisers do not seem to grasp the fact that 
effective advertising is nothing but printed sales- 
manship. If advertising isn’t salesmanship, it 
isn’t anything but general publicity, and “ General 
Publicity ” is the poorest general in the advertis- 
ing campaign. “ Publicity ” without orders profit- 
eth nothing. 

We do not have to look far to find wasteful 
advertising —advertising that amuses, entertains, 
makes us say “ How funny!” or “ How clever!” 
and does almost everything but sell. The maga- 
zines and newspapers are full of it. Sometimes 
an advertisement is so pretty, so clever, or so well 


Stylish 3-Button 
-sack Suit @ 


It will be just the 
thing with young men 
this season. In one 
of the new serges or 
worsteds it will be a 
handsome suit— that 
is, if it is one of ours. 
Medium -long lapel. 
Coat just long enough 
to have a distinctive, 
dressy appearance. 


Made To 
Measure For 


$18 


Note the fine tailoring of the shoulders. 
Illustration is drawn from a photograph 
of one of our suits. Our cutter brings in the 
waist-line just right—doesn’t get the over- 
done, effeminate effect. 

Come in and get samples of new suitings 
and a copy of our new Style Book. Open 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings until 
nine. 


Barnhart & Mosher 
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executed that we are lost in admiration and forget 
all about the selling part of its mission. 

One of the ablest advertising men of this coun- 
try says he would hang his head in shame if 
any one looking at an advertisement he wrote 
exclaimed, “‘ What a clever ad!” He tries to make 
people say — “‘ There’s something I must buy.” 
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Make .the illustration fit the advertisement 
rather than try to have the advertisement fit some 
illustration. 

Some time ago an intelligent housekeeper was 
asked what, in her opinion, was the best adver- 
tised flour. Without hesitation, she named a flour 
that is widely and costly advertised with pretty 
pictures and brief suggestive sentences but no 
specific information. ‘I suppose you use that 
flour, then,” said the inquirer. ‘ Oh, no!” was the 
reply, “I use flour, but I think the other 
flour company does the best advertising! ” 

Don’t use an illustration of a long-sleeve shirt- 
waist if the waist you are describing has short 
sleeves. In buying stock cuts, get the best. You 
can afford to have at least a few special illustra- 
tions made. These, if first-class, will give your 
advertisements some individuality. 

Most illustrations are poor because (1) they 
are mere eye-catchers and do not truly illustrate 
the goods advertised, or (2) because they are made 
from poorly executed drawings, or (3) because 
the artist made the very common error of intro- 
ducing much so-called ornamentation or useless 
detail that not only takes up valuable space but 
actually detracts from the value of the illustration. 
Let the illustration be simple and bold, and put the 
picture of the article in the foreground. If you 
are advertising a woman’s shoe, it may be neces- 
sary to show the woman’s ankle in order to demon- 
strate the graceful appearance of the shoe when 
on the foot, but it is not necessary to include a 
scene of a parlor with a party of friends sitting 
around. 

Fig. 1 is a remarkably fine example of effective 
illustration. Note that the article is shown in use 
and that while the figure of an attractive woman 
is introduced to give human interest to the picture, 
no part of the figure is included except that neces- 
sary to the purpose of the advertisement. Most 
writers or illustrators would have made the mis- 
take of showing the entire figure of the woman, 
when the space in which this advertisement was 
originally inserted cost $56 an inch! 

The introduction of the human figure is often 
an aid because of the human interest that it adds. 
One of the best advertising firms in America says 
that it is a good rule to bring in the picture of a 
pretty woman or a bright-looking child when you 
haven’t anything better. But it is possible to go a 

little too far with this idea. Not even all clothing 
advertisements require the human figure. The 
finest cravat advertisements seen for a number of 
seasons were illustrated with plain but high-grade 
half-tones of the cravats. 

Sometimes it is advisable to show sectional 
views, in order to make the mechanism or the con- 
struction of the article clear. The advertisers of 





the Iver Johnson revolver use sectional illustra- 
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tions in demonstrating how the safety device 
works. 
Lack of space precludes extended discussion of 
the best kind of cuts to use on various papers. The 
need of care on this point is shown by the fearful 
results that come about by the use, in newspapers, 
of cuts designed for catalogue or magazine use. 
Where advertisements are small, line-cuts usually 
give better results than half-tones. But while 
line-cuts print somewhat better on newspaper 
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Considering the 
Question. 


are considering the question of suits 
for summer. Let us persuade you to 
consider our guarantee of 


The Choicest Materials, | 
The Correct Styles, | 
Superior Workmanship, | 
Faultless Fitting. 


A good many men, about this time, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| That graceful, easy, stylish air which 
we give garments can not be success- 
| fully imitated in ready-made clothing. 
| BLANK & BLANK, 

| Broad and Main Sts. 

















Fie. 3. 


stock than coarse half-tones, the half-tone has the 
advantage of being more lifelike. When ordering 
a cut, always send the engraver a sample of the 
paper on which it is to be used, or tell him what 
the paper is to be. 

Illustration attracts and demonstrates, but it 
alone does not make sales. No matter how good 
the illustrations are, don’t neglect the printed 
talk, for that is what clinches the order. 

Compare the two advertisements shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. Fig. 2 is a specimen of good illus- 
tration, good copy and good arrangement. Fig. 3 
is a very common specimen of poor illustration, 
weak, general copy, and poor arrangement. 

2-4 
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SLUG SIX ISSUES A ‘‘ SPECIAL CAMPAIGN EXTRA.” 


BY LEON IVAN. 


LUG 6 was running a mill at Mug- 
gins’ and was having a fierce time 
on account of the eccentricities of 
the proofreader —a lady relative 
of the main prop, who had acquired 
the position in lieu of alimony or 
some other bunch of coin. Her 
orthography was badly pied and 

she had such a rudimentary idea of the first prin- 

ciples of punctuation that it was not even cut to 
regular ems, in fact, her notions were so anti- 
quated that they were not on the point system. 

Her divisions were a source of endless trouble and 

she tried to get even by accusing the boys of chop- 

ping off their words with an ax when they got the 
assembler full — setting as long as the star wheel 
would spin and then jamming in a hyphen. The 
ops. got back at her by doubling up on the splits 
—if a doubtful letter hit the end of one line it 
was repeated at the beginning of the next, or if 
it wouldn’t go in the first line it was left out of the 
second also. This got her so tangled up that she 
often missed the doublet; when she spotted it she 
could only make one base on the error. It was no 
use referring her to the dictionary because she 
would not hesitate to say that the dictionary was 
nearly always wrong, though she would conde- 
scend to admit that it sometimes agreed with her. 

From the way she scratched up the proofs you 

would think she was paid so much a dozen for her 

marks, and no one could make out where the 
tracks led to or what half of them meant. 

Things came to a climax one day when Slug 6 
had a long run-around — eight-point on a six-em 
plugged slug — every line hand-spaced. The word 
attract-ive split on the first line and was divided 
at the hyphen. Mrs. Reader decided that the “t” 
had to go over, and of course the second line was 
so crowdéd that there was only one spaceband in 
it; to get that “t” where it didn’t belong would 
have necessitated resetting quite a bunch of the 
stuff, for it put the whole run-around on the bum. 
The only good it did him to kick to the boss was 
that he got his pay in real money on the spot, and 
an objurgation to visit a warmer spot than the 
metal-pot. 

It frequently happens that a propensity for 
type hustling is hereditary and runs in the family 
like wooden legs. When Slug 6 was experiment- 
ing with the keyboard, his sister was chasing the 
proprietor of the paper in the village where she 
was teaching school. His only chance of escape 
was matrimony and they lived happily so long 
afterward that he built up quite a nice business 
and became superintendent of the local Sunday- 
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school. But he had decided opinions on divers 
doctrines, both political and financial, diametri- 
cally opposed to those held by Slug 6, and the 
buttonhole relations were never intensely inti- 
mate; in fact, they had drifted so far apart that 
a letter from “Sis” was a rarity. Imagine his 
surprise on getting back to his feed-box after the 
row with the old hen to find a missive from “ Sis,” 
asking him to send some one to Clayton to take 
charge of the shop, as the old man was down with 
nervous prostration from trying to do three men’s 
work in the office and take a leading part in the 
political campaign at the same time. As Slug 6 
didn’t know any one who would officiate as editor, 
cashier, jobber and devil at the same time that he 
hustled for subs and kept the other prints busy, 
the only way he could see out of the difficulty was 
to tell “ Sis’ to hold the wire while he packed up 
his monkey-wrench and screw-driver and he would 
run down to Clayton to pay her a visit and see 
what could be done toward keeping the track clear 
till the old man got better. 

He found a nice little outfit consisting of a 
Merg. with a big mortgage on it and a bunch of 
prints that had been running things — including 
the beer pail—every which way since the boss 
gave out. The operator was bumming around 
with a “ souse ” several picas too big for the print- 
ing business, and he got sore first crack out of the 
box because, the copy-hook being slightly empty, 
Slug 6 wanted him to help himself to a case and 
get busy. He argued that he was a high-priced 
mechanical artist and not a common type-slinger, 
so it ended by his getting his time and proceed- 
ing on his barn-storming procession to another 
sphere. This had a refrigerating effect on the 
balance of the gang, who got down to the side- 
guides in short order, and you bet they kept to a 
hair-line register. 

The next thing was to get out the paper, which 
was supposed to support Mr. Buster Blowhard in 
his efforts to get elected as governor of the State. 
Now, Mr. Blowhard was cut out of stiffer stock 
than they usually run on a job of that kind and 
the professional politicians were about as enthusi- 
astic in his support as a grouchy galley boy. 
Things didn’t look very bright for him, for the 
papers of his own party never gave him more than 
a few slugs of half-hearted commendation, and 
when he delivered a rousing speech at Clayton, a 
few days before, no notice was taken of it. The 
office kid had been sent to ask one of the politi- 
cians to furnish a short account of the meeting, as 
the editor was too ill to be present, and in reply he 
sent the candidate’s manuscript in full. This and 
a couple of sticks of country correspondence, was 
all the copy in the shop. After the other fellows 
got moving on the ads. and jobs, Slug 6 thought he 
might as well get busy with the speech. It turned 
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out to be pretty good reading, and he kept feeding 
it into the mill till noon; nothing coming in, he 
kept poking at it till evening and then again next 
day till it was all up. He could not cut any of it 
out, because he had nothing else to put in the 
paper, so he decided to call it a special campaign 
extra with a big scare head large enough to fill all 
the interstices unoccupied by the speech. 

The local sawbones said the old man was too 
sick to be consulted, so to press it went. When 
the sheet got to the subscribers they were tickled 
to death to get another crack at Blowhard’s spiel, 
which contained a lot of hard knocks for his oppo- 
nents and some witty allusions to his so-called 
friends and they bought all the extra copies to be 
had. Then the local committee wanted more cop- 
ies to send away; before they could get them off 
the Campbell the county committee wanted a big 
bunch and the State organization ordered them to 
grind ’em out t. f. and ship them by freight to 
headquarters. “By special request” the speech 
was run off in the next week’s paper because they 
had no copy but a few items of country corre- 
spondence, which were run into a little local sup- 
plement; then the speech was done up in pam- 
phlet form by order of the big guns, who deter- 
mined to saturate the State with it. This proved 
to be the turning point in Blowhard’s campaign, 
for it made a lot of the professionals look like a 
piece of cheese, and when the election came off 
Buster carried everything. 

In the meantime the Clayton Comet had made 
more out of the campaign literature than the old 
man ever raked in from his regular business. 
After his inauguration the Hon. Buster Blowhard 
saw to it that if any State ads. or other work was 
given out the Comet got a good share of the plun- 
der at the full legal rate, and long before his term 
had expired the old man was able to lift the plaster 
off his Merg. and get into a good financial condi- 
tion. In fact he was so pleased with the result 
that he was forced to admit that if Slug 6 did play 
pedro of an evening and miss going to church 
sometimes on a Sunday, he knew how to run a 
political paper after all. 





LEST YOU FORGET. 


The successful business-getter 
Never writes a lengthy letter, 
Curbs his speech with prudent fetter, 
Well boiled down! 
He refrains from needless shouting, 
Empty, effervescent spouting, 
Senseless blowing, silly touting, 
Cuts he out! 
But to facts adheres he closely, 
To the point, but not jocosely, 
Fraught with wit, but not verbosely, 
Crisp and sharp! 
Thus the sapient business-getter 
Writes a strong, convincing letter, 
Goes his rival many better — 
And wins out! 


— Toronto Free Lance. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S PERMANENT BEQUESTS 
AND THEIR PRESENT STATUS. 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


“TI wish to be useful even after my death, if possible, in forming and 
advancing other young men that may be serviceable to their country in both 
those towns.’’ — Benjamin Franklin’s will. 


‘ se) NE philanthropic bequest of Benja- 


m™ min Franklin of $5,000 given in 
NY UB 1791 fulfilled its purposes and in- 
; creased in capital to $619,261.92 in 
1907, but fell short of the expecta- 

tions of the great printer. 
Franklin died on April 17, 1790. 
His will was probated in Philadel- 
phia in the same month. It commences: “I, 
Benjamin Franklin, printer.” To relatives he 
made specific cash bequests of over $15,000, seven 


Obverse. Reverse. 


MEDALS AWARDED ANNUALLY TO SCHOLARS IN BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 
FRANKLIN’S BEQUEST OF 1791. 


dwellings and a printing-office in Philadelphia, a 
dwelling in Boston, several lots and pasturages in 
and near Philadelphia, large grants of land in 
Ohio and Georgia (the latter, 3,000 acres), land in 
Nova Scotia, and a printing-plant and typefoundry 
valued at $5,000. It forgave specific indebtedness 
due by relatives amounting to $28,000, besides 
many debts of amounts not specified. His rela- 
tives also inherited a considerable residuary estate. 
All debts of other persons due to Franklin, as 
entered “in my great ledger F,”’ were bequeathed 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital, which he had him- 
self founded. There was a debt of the State of 
Virginia for printing types. 

Franklin says in his will: “It has been an 

opinion that he who receives an Estate from his 
Ancestors is under some kind of Obligation to 
transmit the same to their Posterity. This Obliga- 
tion does not lie on me, who never inherited a 
Shilling from an Ancestor or Relation. 
The above observation is made merely as some 
apology to my Family for my making Bequests 
that do not appear to have an immediate relation 
to their advantage.” 

It is with three of these bequests we propose to 
deal here. Other legacies were given to learned 
societies, libraries, and institutions, in the form of 
books and instruments. Shortly before his death 
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Franklin presented a complete library to the town 
of Franklin, in Massachusetts. 

Five hundred dollars was given to the city of 
Boston, the interest to be expended for silver med- 
als to be awarded for the encouragement of schol- 
arship in the free schools because “‘ I owe my first 
Instructions in Literature to the free Grammar 
Schools established there.” Last year the income 
of the present capital, $1,257.25, bought twenty- 
five medals of the design shown in the illustration. 

The sums of $5,000 each were given to the cit- 
ies of Philadelphia and Boston to be “ let out upon 
interest at five per cent per annum to such young 
married artificers, under the age of twenty-five 
years, as have served an apprenticeship in said 
towns, and faithfully fulfilled the duties required 
in their indentures, so as to obtain a good moral 
character from at least two respectable citizens 
who are willing to become their sureties in a bond 
with the applicants.” The loans are not to be for 
less than $70 nor more than $300 to one person, 
and at least one-tenth of the principal must be 
repaid each year. In making these bequests, 
Franklin’s will says: “I have considered that 
among Artisans good Apprentices are most likely 
to make good Citizens, and having myself been 
bred to a manual Art, Printing, in my native town; 
and afterward assisted to set up my business in 
Philadelphia by kind loans of Money from two 
Friends there, which was the foundation of my 
fortune and of all the utility in life that may be 
ascribed to me, I wish to be useful even after my 
Death, if possible, in forming and advancing other 











THE HOUSE IN BOSTON IN WHICH FRANKLIN WAS BORN, 1706. 


young men that may be serviceable to their Coun- 
try in both those Towns.” 

In his will Franklin estimated that at the end 
of one hundred years each bequest of $5,000 would 
amount, if his plan was carried out without inter- 
ruption, to a capital of $628,000, of which $480,000 
was to be devoted to some public work of general 
public benefit. The remainder was to be used for 
loans as theretofore, and Franklin estimated that 
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at the end of the second one hundred years the 
capital of each bequest would be $19,500,000. 
“Not presuming to carry my views farther,” 
Franklin directed that the accumulations of two 
centuries should be divided, $5,073,000 each to 
Philadelphia and Boston, and $14,500,000 each to 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. These expecta- 
tions were based on calculations which assumed 
the constant and efficient employment of the two 
funds. 
THE BOSTON FRANKLIN FUND. 

The bequests were paid to each city in March, 
1791. The first one hundred years of administra- 
tion in Boston expired in May, 1891, at which 
time a suit at law was brought by the heirs of 
Franklin to abrogate the bequests, which pre- 
vented any action until January 17, 1894, when 
the case was decided against the heirs. The man- 
agers then paid to the city of Boston as its quota 

















FRANKLIN UNION, BOSTON. 


Erected in part with proceeds of Franklin bequest of 1791. 


of the bequest to Boston, $329,300.48, or $150,700 
less than Franklin’s estimate, to be expended “ in 
the purchase of land and for the erection of the 
Franklin Trades School and for the equipment of 
same.” A division of opinion arose, some of the 
managers preferring to expend the accumulated 
fund on Franklin Park. As a result of this dis- 
agreement suits at law were commenced to deter- 
mine who were legally managers of the Franklin 
Fund. These suits were decided in March, 1904, 
and a new board of managers was appointed by 
the court. The accumulated fund has been ex- 
pended in the construction of a building known 
as the Franklin Union, containing a hall to seat 
one thousand and twenty-four class-rooms and six 
drafting-rooms. The object is to afford people 
working at trades opportunities in evening classes 
to increase their knowledge and improve their 
conditions. The land was given by the city of 
Boston and cost $100,000. 
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In December, 1905, Andrew Carnegie paid 
into the Franklin Union Fund $408,396.48, in 
fulfillment of his promise to duplicate the capital 
of the accumulated Franklin Fund, which had 
increased by increment in the sum of $79,096 
between 1894 and 1904. The Franklin Union of 
the city of Boston has had or now has at its dis- 
posal $916,792.96, the fruit, direct and indirect, of 
the wisdom, foresight and benevolence of that 
printer who took more pride in proficiency in his 
craft than in all the honors which so thickly 
crowned his wonderful career, and also, let us add, 
to the patriotic and efficient services of the man- 
agers of the Boston Franklin Fund. 

The Boston Franklin Accumulating Loan 
Fund, now in the seventeenth year of its second 
century, had a capital of $177,523.45 on January 
1, 1908. 


THE PHILADELPHIA FRANKLIN FUND. 


The bequest to Philadelphia was identical with 
that to Boston, but the results are far otherwise. 
The capital of the Philadelphia $5,000 fund at the 
end: of one hundred years was only $87,600.29, or 
$540,000 less than the estimate of Franklin. In 
1890 Albert D. Bache, great-great-grandson of 
Franklin, and Elizabeth D. Gilespie, administra- 
trix of the Franklin estate, sought to have these 
Franklin trusts declared invalid. The final court 
sustained the will in December, 1892. In 1895 the 
Philadelphia fund had increased, and the quota of 
the city was found to be $84,245.02, which was 
appropriated toward the erection of a museum and 
art gallery in Fairmount Park. No action was 
taken on this appropriation, which was withdrawn, 
and in 1907 the accumulated fund, amounting then 
to $130,000, was devoted to erecting a building 
for the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsy]l- 
vania at Philadelphia. 

In the same year, 1907, the Philadelphia 
Franklin Accumulating Loan Fund had a capital 
of $41,128.41, or $136,395.04 less than the Boston 
Loan Fund. 

In 1816 John Scott, chemist, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, an admirer of Franklin, bequeathed 
$3,000 to be applied to the same loan purposes as 
the Franklin Loan Fund, the money being paid to 
the city by James Ronaldson, typefounder. The 
capital of this fund is now $38,900. 

The readers may form comparisons concerning 
the faithfulness of the administrators of the Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia funds. The results in Boston 
are satisfactory, but we may be sure that if the 
funds had been administered by persons having 
the wisdom and devotion to public duty which 
characterized Franklin, all his expectations would 
have been realized. The Philadelphia Franklin 
Fund is managed by the Board of Directors of 
City Trusts. This board also administers the 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, IN 1826. 


Girard estate trust, which had a net income in 
1907 of $1,366,538.94, expended in operating and 
maintaining Girard College, in which 1,507 pupils 
were enrolled in December, 1907. It also admin- 
isters thirty-eight other bequest trusts having a 
capital valuation of $1,583,026.84, and an income 
of $76,914.97. 

The managers of the Boston Franklin Fund 








FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, AS IT IS TO-DAY. 





are (ex officio) the pastors of the three oldest 
established churches in Boston and the mayor, and 
(appointive) Richard Olney, William Endicott, 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., Charles T. Gallagher, 
Frank K. Foster, and James J. Storrow, secretary. 
The total trust bequest funds of the city of Boston 
have a capital of $3,433,992.91. 


FRANKLIN UNION, BOSTON. 


The building was opened for instruction for 
the first time on September 28, 1908. Classes are 
held in the evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays during seventy nights in winter and 
spring, to men only who are employed during the 
day. The registration fee for the full course is $6 
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REAR VIEW OF THE PRINTING-OFFICE IN LONDON IN WHICH FRANKLIN WORKED 
AS PRESSMAN AND COMPOSITOR IN 1725. 

This then belonged to John Watts. In 1839 it belonged to John Cox & 
Sons, printers to the East India Company. It was in Wild’s Court, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. During Franklin’s stay in England as agent for the 
Colonies, 1764-1775, when he was world-famous, he visited this office. He 
stepped up to the press at which he had formerly labored and said: “It 
is now forty years since I worked, like you, at this press, as a journeyman 
printer. Come, my friends, we will drink together.” A gallon of porter 
was sent for, and the company drank “ success to printing.’’ Our picture is 
reproduced from an old authentic woodcut. 


for residents and $12 for nonresidents. Text- 
books and supplies are sold at prices slightly in 
advance of cost. The courses include mechanical 
drawing, machine details, mechanism, drawing 
for carpenters and builders, shop formule and 
industrial arithmetic, industrial chemistry, steam 
engines and boilers, industrial electricity, and 
principles of mechanics. 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 


This most valuable of all monuments to 
B. Franklin, printer, was organized in 1824 at a 
meeting presided over by James Ronaldson, the 
leading typefounder of his time in America, who 
became the first president of the Institute and so 








FRANKLIN AT HIS HOME IN PHILADELPHIA, 1787. 
(Reproduced by special permission of Mr. Washington B. Thomas, owner of the original painting. ) 

“Dr. Franklin lives in Market street. We found him in his garden, sitting upon a grass plot, under a very large mulberry tree, with 
several other gentlemen and two or three ladies. The tea-table was spread under the tree, and Mrs. Bache (Franklin’s daughter, Sarah) 
served it out to the company.”— Extract from journal of Dr. Manasseh Cutler, July 13, 1787. 

The children are Franklin’s grandchildren. This beautiful picture was first exhibited by Henry Bacon, the painter, at the Paris Salon 
in 1876. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDING OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 
To be erected in part with proceeds of Franklin bequest of 1791. 
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NO. 7 CRAVEN STREET, LONDON, 
In which Franklin lived while representing the Colonies, 1757-1763. 


continued until his death in 1841. It was the first 
scientific technical school in America, combining 
“science with practice, practice with science.” 
Its object was to democratize science. Within its 
walls the mechanic has ever fraternized with the 
scientist, and many of its pupils have become emi- 
nent in science, invention and manufactures. Its 
library and museum, its biennial exhibitions, its 
medals of award to inventors, its night classes, its 
eminent lecturers, its Journal of Science and the 
Mechanic Arts were all in active employment in 
1826, when its building (Fig. 4) was erected, and 
have continued with accelerating influence and 
celebrity to the present year. The Franklin Insti- 
tute still occupies its original building, pending 
the erection of the new building provided by the 
Franklin Fund as above narrated. When the 
new building is completed the activities of the 
Institute will be greatly extended. In the terms 
1907-1908 there were 336 students in the evening 
classes. There are two terms, winter and spring, 
and the tuition fees range from $5 to $7.50 per 
term. In addition to the classes there are general 
lectures every Friday evening and special-section 
lectures every Thursday evening. Members and 
their friends are admitted to these lectures. The 
minimum membership fee is $15 per year. The 
salaried faculty, exclusive of numerous special lec- 
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tures, consists of seven professors, five lecturers, 
and three chief instructors. 

The Institute is the parent of several insti- 
tutions now pursuing independent programs. It 
established the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women in 1850, the Philadelphia High School in 
1825 and the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art. The American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers was the outcome of the electrical 
exhibition of the Franklin Institute in 1884. To 
its influence we owe the Weather Bureau; its 
first editor became the first United States Patent 
Commissioner; the Centennial Exposition of 1876 
was undertaken upon its recommendation, and the 
American system of standard screw-threads was 
also adopted at its suggestion and in accordance 
with the plan formulated in the Institute. It 
would be tedious to enumerate all its achievements. 
It will suffice to say that it is the most eminent 
scientific society in America if measured by its 
services to the community. 

It has been largely self-supported, and has 
practiced an economy and frugality that would 
have endeared it to the heart of Franklin. From 
1824 to 1907 it received only $51,157.25 by 
bequests, of which only $38,757.27 were uncondi- 











A NEWLY DISCOVERED FRANKLIN PORTRAITURE. 


This portrait is now printed for the first time. It is reproduced from a 
photograph of a statuette presented by Franklin to his friend P. S. Four- 
nier, the eminent French typefounder, and original inventor of the point 
system of point bodies. The statuette is now in the possession of the great- 
great-grandniece of Fournier, in France, and is supposed to be the work of 
Nini, a sculptor, who was an intimate of Franklin’s during his stay in 
France. 


tional endowment, netting an annual revenue from 
bequests of less than $2,000. So much greater is 
the credit due to the patriotic and learned men 
who have managed the Institute. When the city 
of Philadelphia handed the result of the first cen- 
tury’s accumulation of the Franklin Fund to the 
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Franklin Institute it was made a condition that 
the Institute should raise $100,000 by subscrip- 
tions and transfer to the city as trustee a fine plot 
of ground which it had already secured upon which 
to erect a new building. The building fund now 
exceeds $500,000, and as soon as the city completes 
the new boulevard the building will be erected on 
the new boulevard at Sixteenth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia, opposite the public library and near 
the magnificent city hall and Pennsylvania rail- 
road station. 

In the museum of the Institute there are many 
interesting mementoes of Benjamin Franklin, 
including his electrical machine and some of his 
typefounding appliances. Among its eminent 
teachers was Alexander Dallas Bache, grandson of 
Franklin, son of Sarah, Franklin’s only daughter. 
He was born in 1806, and died in 1867. He gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1825 at the head of his 
class without a single demerit, and remained there 











ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, 


Franklin’s most distinguished grandson. 


as instructor in engineering. He superintended 
the erection of several of our most important coast 
defenses. Resigning from the army, he became a 
professor in the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1836 he organized Girard College and was its first 
president. In 1843 he became head of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, which office 
was his until his death. He was a member of all 
the great scientific societies of the world. It was 
written of him that ‘“ he was the embodiment of 
the highest type of scientific man which America 
has produced, set in the person of the kindliest 
and most courteous gentleman.” Professor Bache 


selected as architect of Girard College Thomas U. 
Walter, a young bricklayer originally and one of 
the first students of the Franklin Institute, who 
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afterward was architect of the capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

[Our full-page portrait of Franklin is printed 
from an engraved plate owned by the American 
Type Founders Company, made in Paris in 1860 
from the original painting by J. A. Duplessis, to 
whom the philosopher gave sittings in 1778. It is 
known as the “ fur collar ” portrait, and is believed 
to be a true likeness, being selected by the Hon. 
John Bigelow for the frontispiece of his “ Life of 
Franklin.” It has been reproduced by every 
known graphic process. On one of the early engra- 
vings of this portrait the famous phrase appeared : 
“ He drew the lightning from the clouds and hurled 
a tyrant from his throne.’’] 












































FRANKLIN’S GRAVE. 





MODERN REPORTING. 


A newspaper writer is no longer supposed to know or to 
state anything positively. Everything must be hearsay 
and on somebody’s authority. Caution’s the word. This is 
about the way a story must be written up nowadays to pass 
muster with the average city editor: An alleged man 
whose name was reported to be John Jones, and who, 
according to the directory, had his supposed home at 999 
Brown street, and, as his neighbors whisper, was a can- 
vasser for alleged books, is said to have been arrested this 
morning on the alleged charge or reported assault and 
rumored battery on his alleged wife. The woman, accord- 
ing to the police, told an alleged story of rumored abuse at 
the hands of her supposed husband. Jones, as his name was 
given, was discovered, the doorman says, hanging in his cell 
by a supposed rope, which, it is believed, he made of his 
alleged shirt. He was, as the story goes, cut down, but, the 
city physician says, was already dead. Doctor Robinson, 
claiming to be county physician, was notified, and ordered 
the alleged remains taken in charge by Stiff & Co., who 
gave their occupation as undertakers. If no alleged rela- 
tives claim the supposed corpse it will, the authorities 
declare, be buried at the alleged expense of the so-called 
city.— Patterson Press. 





DISSEMBLING. 


Office Boy — “ The editor is much obliged to you for 
allowing him to see your drawings, but much regrets he is 
unable to use them.” 

Fair Artist (eagerly) — “ Did he say that? ” 

Office Boy (truthfully) — “ Well, not exactly. He just 
said, ‘Take ’em away, Joe; they make me sick.’ ” — 
Harper’s Weekly. 
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A PRACTICAL ANALYSIS OF PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 


BY J. KIRKBRIDE. 
A STANDARD OF SUCCESS. 


MHE first association of photography 
with lithographic reproduction can 
be traced to the early days of the 
daguerreotype process when the 
daguerreotype plates were etched 
into sufficient relief to print trans- 
fers from. This process possessed 
but little commercial value, and the 
success of any reproductive process, whatever its 
industrial connection may be, must necessarily be 
measured by that standard. 
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fulfils these requirements this critical analysis will 
endeavor to demonstrate. 


PRACTICAL REQUIREMENTS. 


In half-tone photolithography the problem to 
be solved is ‘‘ to break up the continuous gradation 
of the photographic image into a collection of ink- 
taking particles, small and well separated in the 
high lights and becoming progressively larger as 
the depth of shade increases. The particles must 
be clear and distinct, not so large as to destroy the 
fine photographic details, and at the same time not 
so small as to be liable to run together when print- 
ing. They must be so distributed as to show an 
even, almost imperceptible, gradation from per- 
fectly clear spaces of white in the highest lights, 





HOTEL DE CHAUMONT, AT PASSY, NEAR PARIS. 


This is the first reproduction of an original in sepia drawn by Victor Hugo and presented by him in 1864 to the United States Sanitary 


Commission. 


Tilden, after whose death it passed into the possession of the Lenox Library, by whose permission we reproduce it. 
letter from the celebrated author, in which he says that he made the sketch in 1836 while visiting Passy: 
When Franklin arrived in Paris in 1777 he was so besieged by visitors that he 
He was offered this Hétel de Chaumont, where he found a quiet retreat 


house of Franklin at Passy is the only one in existence.” 
found it necessary in a few days to reside in a suburban village. 


for nine years, and collected the funds and arms and supplies without which the revolution could not have succeeded. 
was by common consent acknowledged the most distinguished man in Europe. 


with which to divert himself. 


Good results must not be dependent upon 
exceptional conditions. Some degree of certainty 
should be guaranteed, while at the same time any 
demands which are made upon the skill and intel- 
ligence of the workman must be reasonably 
normal. 

To what extent half-tone photolithography 





The original was sold at auction for a large sum in aid of the commission, and eventually became the property of Samuel J. 


With it is an autograph 
**T believe this picture of the 


At this period he 
Franklin installed a small printing plant in this house 


to small absolutely black spaces in the deepest 
shadows.” 

These requirements do not suggest insuper- 
able conditions, but the great defect of most 
processes of half-tone photolithography is the 
absence of a discriminating grain, that is, a grain 
which will satisfactorily reproduce gradations of 
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tone and their consequent perspective values. In 
this particular the employment of a crossed-line 
screen has not been an unqualified success, for it 
has a distinct tendency to degrade perspective 
values. 

In half-tone engraving the original values in 
gradation or perspective may be restored by skil- 
ful fine etchings and hand engraving, or afterward 
at the printing machine by a careful make-ready. 
In fact, these operations are recognized institu- 
tions in photomechanical reproduction, and may 
therefore be regarded as essential conditions, but, 
and this is the all-important point, they can not be 
effectively applied in lithography. 


A SUGGESTIVE COMPARISON. 


In letterpress printing the record of success 
with the crossed-line screen grain is indisputable, 
and it is very generally agreed that the same 
results in lithography would give complete satis- 
faction. What then hinders their attainment? 

In the first place lithography is more or less a 
planographic process in which the relief of the 
printing form is so minute that its influence on 
the printing operations is scarcely perceptible. 
This reference is to the lithographic stone, of 
course. With zinc and aluminum plates there is 
no relief whatever, or at any rate, there should 
not be. Now the chief point of this argument is 
that the absence of relief precludes the possibility 
of any effective make-ready such as may be applied 
to the half-tone (relief) block. 

The primary effect of make-ready in letter- 
press printing is to emphasize any part of the 
work so as to bring out its full value, and in the 
same way gradations of tone may be depreciated 
or exaggerated so as to compensate for that loss of 
effect which is invariably produced during the 
translation of the continuous gradation of a pho- 
tographic image to the collection of ink-taking 
particles already referred to. It is, in fact, a 
restoration of that discrimination which is essen- 
tial in effective half-tone reproduction, but it can 
not be applied to lithography. 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYON DRAWINGS. 


It has been suggested by a well-known author- 
ity that since discrimination in photolithography 
can not be effected by the use of a crossed-line 
screen, and its more or less mechanical grain, then 
some form of irregular grain must be employed. 
The success of grained stonework, in this respect, 
certainly strengthens this argument, for the 
crayon drawings of the lithographic draftsman 
present a grain which is both discriminating and 
automatic. 

It has been declared that “there is no one of 
the reproductive graphic arts more capable of pro- 
ducing the effects of half-tone light. and shade, 
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and texture in black-and-white than the old method 
of lithographic crayon drawing. With no other 
method can the effect of gradation of tone be ren- 
dered so automatically and so simply as this, the 
picture being broken up by the grain of the stone, 
and the skill of the draftsman, into a series of 
tones from the deepest shadow to the most delicate 
half-tint without any appreciable unevenness or 
obtrusive regularity. The heavier the touch of 
crayon on the stone and the closer the strokes, the 
blacker become the tints and the smaller the points 
of white. The greater the intervals between the 
strokes the larger the points of white and the more 
delicate the tints.” 

The distinguishing feature of lithographic 
crayon drawing is an automatic yet discriminating 
grain. In half-tone photolithography the grain 
is automatic but only occasionally sufficiently dis- 
criminating, consequently the half-tone gradations 
almost invariably lack that peculiar combination 
of strength and delicate softness which is the 
charm of a lithographic chalk-drawing. 


A REASONABLE ASSUMPTION. 


It will be quite reasonable to assume that the 
photomechanical lithographic process which can 
produce results similar to the chalk-drawing will 
become valuable indeed to the lithographic printer. 
The nearest approach to this has been in the “ Frey 
Photo-Lithographic Process” in which a reticu- 
lated, irregular grain is used. Reticulation sug- 
gests possibilities of discrimination such as may 
never be obtained with a planographic surface. 
In the first place, the character of a reticulated 
grain can usually be influenced by some variation 
of the sensitized coating which produces it, and 
then also the irregularity of a reticulated grain 
affords considerable scope for free and artistic 
retouching. In the Frey process additions to the 
work may be made by any of the usual lithographic 
methods, while erasures are effected by chemical 
applications. In addition to these obvious advan- 
tages this process includes a form of progressive 
development which is a most effective substitute 
for the impossible fine etching and gives to the 
operator extraordinary powers of discrimination. 


THE MEZZOGRAPH SCREEN. 


From time to time many arguments have been 
advanced in favor of the mezzograph screen grain 
for photolithographic reproduction, but here 
again the results are planographic and possibilities 
of discrimination are therefore distinctly limited. 

One serious objection to the use of a mezzo- 
graph screen grain is that unless it is exceedingly 
fine a considerable amount of detail is lost in the 
reproduction, and a fine grain of this description 
is well-nigh impossible in lithographic printing. 
Then again it is a well-known fact that such a 
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grain will not stand half the amount of attrition 
that either a reticulated grain or a crossed-line 
screen grain might be subjected to. 

Several years ago an authoritative process- 
worker stated that “ of all photomechanical proc- 
esses, photolithography would most benefit by 
the application of a mezzo-grain screen,” but 
subsequent developments have not confirmed this 
opinion. 

Gradations of tone can, of course, be more or 
less adequately represented by many of the photo- 
mechanical processes, but when, as in lithography, 
it comes to a question of workable particles, then 
their limitations are very distinctly defined. 


A CRITICAL CONCLUSION. 


The photographic aspect of photomechanical 
reproduction is indisputably important and influ- 
ential, but there is always a danger that it may be 
allowed to overshadow other considerations which 
are quite as important, and indeed quite as essen- 
tial for the production of successful work. This 
is perhaps more noticeable in photolithographic 
printing than in the printing of photoengraved 
blocks. In the former, every criticism is centered 
upon the character of grain — gradations of tone 
— dissection of color and the like, but printing 
materials receive a secondary consideration. The 
letterpress printer certainly does not ignore these 
particulars, but they have somewhat of a secondary 
interest for him. His first care is the selection of 
suitable materials, inks, papers, etc., and then by 
every dodge and fake that he knows of he endeav- 
ors to drag out of his printing forms their most 
expressive impressions. 

Is it not a fact that photolithography is usually 
expected to fit into existing conditions, even when 
first-class work is demanded, whereas special 
materials are almost invariably provided for the 
printing of photoengraved blocks. 

Process lithography should be as far removed 
from the ordinary lithography as artistic half- 
tone letterpress is from news printing, and so far, 
at any rate, we have not distinguished photo- 
lithography by any such elevation. 





MOUNT HOOD. 


BY EDWARD SHEFFIELD.* 


Crown of the Cascade mountain range, 
Imperial Hood, I sing of thee — 

Of thy vast presence, weird and strange, 

That neither time nor storms can change — 
Of thy sublimity! 


Robed like the Great White Throne of God, 
In awful grandeur thou dost rise 

Above Columbia’s fretful flood, 

Above a wild, mysterious wood, 
To pierce the vaulted skies. 


* Captain Sheffield, printer, poet and landscape painter, died at the Union 
Printers’ Home, December 23, 1907, in his seventy-ninth year. He was one 
of the pioneers of Oregon, and fought in the Government service against the 
indians in 1858. He was admitted to the Home from St. Louis Typograph- 
cal Union, No. 8, in 1902. 
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The song-birds carol from the trees, 
The tender flowers in beauty bloom, 

When softly tempered, balmy breeze 

Comes from the far-off western seas, 
Dispelling all thy gloom. 


In lonely forests, far below, 

The timid deer sports day by day, 
Where raging torrents ceaseless flow, 
Fed by everlasting snow, 

And peace doth reign alway. 


Above the clouds thy snowy crest 
Receives the first kiss of the sun, 
The last kiss ere it sinks to rest 
On broad Pacific’s heaving breast 
As days pass one by one. 











MOUNT HOOD. 


Bathed by the full moon’s pale, soft light, 
I’ve seen thee oft and bowed before 

Thy majesty, and in God’s sight 

Have watched full many a pleasant night 
To worship and adore. 


Thy grandeur prompts the soul to praise 
Our Maker’s works in sacred song, 

And tells the wonders of his ways 

Through silent nights and glowing days 
Until our hearts are strong. 


And faith, which erst was growing weak, 
Takes courage, and our spirits feel 
That power that made thy mountain peak, 
That makes all nature plainly speak, 

Will truth to us reveal — 


Will all reveal in after time, 

And what is so mysterious here — 
So wonderful and so sublime, 
In every age, in every clime — 

Will plain to us appear. 


When storm-clouds sweep a-down thy base, 
Thou standest like a sentinel, 
Immovable, with scarce a trace 
Of change upon thy pallid face, 
To tell us all is well. 


And when the hours of calm have come, 
And sunbeams shed their garish light, 

The same sublime, heaven-pointing dome, 

Where solitude hath fixed its home, 
Awaits our mortal sight. 


Unchanging ever, ever grand! 
Oh lofty mount! majestic Hood! 
As thou didst leave thy Maker’s hand, 
In all thy glory thou shalt stand — 
He hath pronounced thee good! 





HARRY’S LUCK. 


Harry Kaiser came in on last Saturday night from his 
fishing camp at the mouth of Sandy. It is needless to state 
that he brought in a long string of fine channel cats, as it 
is generally conceded that Harry could catch fish on the 
top of a sandhill nine miles from the nearest mud-puddle. 
— Ada (Okla.) Democrat. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


| eenees who treat their apprentices 
fairly and liberally are always proud of it. 





THE good mechanic or artisan is always learn- 
ing and willing to learn; the incapable knew it all 
long ago, and that is why he is what he is. 





ONE of the secrets of success is in the adoption 
of time-saving methods and devices, and they are 
constantly on dress parade in the trade journal. 





COMPARATIVELY few printers fail in business 
because they are poor workmen; indifferent mer- 
chandising is responsible for the frequency of 
sheriff’s sales. 


THE commercial printer must needs be alert, 
for the famed Light Brigade was not menaced by 
more opposing elements than is the long-suffering 
job printer. The disadvantages inherent in the 
trade confront him, and new processes assail him 
from the rear. The mimeographers are now after 
the letter-circular business, and at prices that 
put the printer out of the running. One firm 
announces that, beginning the first of this month, 
it will sell five hundred copies of a twenty-five line 
letter for $1, with proportional rates for longer 
letters and larger runs. If mimeographed letters 
become popular — well, job printing will prob- 
ably include that process, but it is in that manner 
we expand in these growing times. 





THE reduction of first-class mail rates arranged 
between Uncle Sam and John Bull resulted in an 
enormous increase in postal business. If it applies 
the same reasoning to this as it does to second- 
class matter, we may expect the Postoffice Depart- 
ment to denounce the change as a calamity, as 
the increase may “ decrease the efficiency of the 
postoffice,” to use departmental jargon. It is a 
question whether the new rate will pay the Depart- 
ment. It will, however, give a stimulus to trade 
between the two great commercial nations, which 
will be regarded by the public as increasing the 
usefulness of the postoffice, and the public’s broad 
and liberal view will prevail as against the nar- 
rower one of the bureaucrats. In many respects 
there is a perfect analogy between the lower Brit- 
ish rate and issues involved in the second-class 
matter controversy. In the former case, the pub- 
lic sees that the increase in trade is bound to come, 
as its knowledge of the mechanism of foreign trade 
makes it somewhat familiar with the moving 
causes. The course of domestic trade is presented 
to the people through its details, which rather mys- 
tifies the ordinary person. The governing law also 
gives those who believe the postoffice should pay its 
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way an opportunity to becloud the issue. Not- 
withstanding the intricacies surrounding it, cheap 
second-class rates achieve the same results as low 
first-class rates — make more work for the post- 
office and promote trade. In doing that the 
deficit may be increased, but the Department is 
made “to pay” in the richest and most splendid 
manner possible. 





THE selling of printing, or soliciting of orders, 
is a subject that deals with one of the weak ends of 
the trades involved. It is not amiss to say that the 
general rule has been to select solicitors from 
among the unfit, on the theory that, being on com- 
mission, they could do no harm and might accom- 
plish something. In an address which we give in 
our “‘ Cost and Method” department, Mr. Rotier, 
of Milwaukee, shows that one of the evils besetting 
the trade is the irresponsible “order taker.” 
Salesmanship is being reduced to a scientific basis, 
and circumstances will soon compel printers to 
give it serious consideration. The “ man on the 
street ” should not only get work with a profit in it, 
but should develop the faculty for creating print- 
ing, by being on the alert to see and suggest means 
whereby printers’ ink can be used advantageously 
by the business world. This means more expense 
and more worry as well as the breaking away from 
comfortable methods, but the change will have to 
be made, for such are the penalties paid for living 
in a bounding, strenuous age. 





THE proposition of some papermakers to meet 
the auction-sale plan of the newspaper publishers 
and have all paper sold that way is disturbing job- 
bers generally. Some see in it the first step toward 
squeezing out the middleman. They reason that 
this will be calamitous to the trade and ask, “‘ What 
is to become of the printer who is carried by the 
jobber if the business is put on a cash basis?” 
The elimination of the jobber is looked upon as 
tantamount to the elimination of credit. Of course, 
it is impossible to conduct a large and complex 
industry on that basis. The probabilities are that 
if the wealthy papermakers adopt the auction-sale 
plan they will also make arrangements to accom- 
modate customers; papermakers of more limited 
financial resources will perforce continue to oper- 
ate through jobbers. Some one has said it appears 
that in the struggle between the publishers and 
papermakers the “innocent bystander” in the 
shape of the jobber is going to be hurt. If so, it 
would be merely an exemplification of what is 
going on all around us. When industries become 


so enormous that they need large capital, the own- 
ers sooner or later endeavor to make arrange- 
ments for all the profits to flow into the central 
coffers. 


That is the law of modern industrial 
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progress; corporations must need seek new fields, 
and the pastures of middlemen offer tempting 
grazing. In taking possession the corporations are 
careful not to interfere with trade conditions more 
than they can help. As the productive machine 
shows its utility by simplifying methods of pro- 
duction and eliminating men, so do improved dis- 
tributive methods dispense with the need of men 
and other agencies. That is why they are improve- 
ments. While it is by no means certain that the 
paper trade will encounter the feared disturbance 
at this time, the consoling thing about such affairs 
is that they are more terrible in prospective than 
they are in reality, and, being brought about by 
what is akin to a natural law, the readjustments 
take place in a marvelously short time. 





THE International Patent Union is disturbed 
about the new British act requiring the patentee 
or his assigns to manufacture in Great Britain 
after the lapse of four years in order to hold a pat- 
ent right. The union has entered a protest against 
the regulation and threatens to formulate a retalia- 
tory policy at the Congress to be held next year at 
Washington, D. C. The International Congress 
for the Protection of Industrial Property also had 
the subject under discussion at its recent meeting 
in Sweden, but failed to reach a conclusion. It is 
difficult to see how the Britons can be made to back 
down, if the legislation is to their liking. Briefly 
and loosely, the theory of those supporting the 
measure is that a patentee has no moral right to 
seek the protection of a government, and under 
that cloak exploit the people by compelling them 
to pay commercial tribute to a foreign country or 
deprive society of the advantages of an invention 
by withholding it from use. Apart from the fact 
that France and Germany have similar regulations 
in operation, it would seem that natural laws 
would protect a nation in giving its protection on 
such terms as pleases it, especially when the legis- 
lation tends to advance the interests of society as a 
whole, which the provision preventing the “ shelv- 
ing” of patents undoubtedly does. The United 
States possibly has more at stake than any other 
nation, but the protesting associations will find 
obstacles to their program. Bills embodying 
essentially the same principles are now before Con- 
gress, and they are said to have met with a kindly 
reception. Some may regard their adoption as a 
retaliatory measure, but it is evidently not the 
kind of retaliation the gentlemen of the Patent 
Union have in mind. Meantime our transatlantic 
exchanges indicate that the new act, or principle of 
patent law, is giving satisfaction. The substantial 
complaints about the measure, and those which are 
likely to attract attention, concern the liberality of 
its provisions and the loopholes which the lawyers 
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have uncovered. A few manufacturers have estab- 
lished plants, and according to the newspapers, a 
host are “ about to ” do so or are “ contemplating ” 
manufacturing on British soil. These are for the 
most part from the continent, and so far as we 
have noticed the graphic arts have not helped to 
materially swell the list. In connection with the 
new patent act, it is interesting to note that the 
Scottish Typographical Circular is possibly its 
father. Before the last election it was urging its 
readers to “ heckle ” candidates on the subject, and 
at first the humble printer was laughed out of 
countenance by the orators, but the idea grew in 
favor, and in a short time became an item in the 
dominant party’s program. 





THE campaign of the newspaper publishers 
against the alleged Paper Trust is bearing fruit 
that must be gratifying to Mr. Norris and his col- 
leagues. The Congressional committee which has 
been investigating paper plants in the Northwest 
expresses surprise at the antiquated methods 
employed in some of the mills, it being intimated 
that their secure hold on the market has made the 
manufacturers indifferent to progressive indus- 
trial methods. It appears that while the public 
was being regaled with stories about the exactions 
of the trust the newspapers were putting their 
house in order, and doing what had hitherto been 


regarded as among the things nearly, if not quite, 
impossible, and which produced results that sur- 


prised the interested ones. They restricted the 
returns on unsold circulation, and, in some in- 
stances, elided complimentary copies. This caused 
reductions in the number of copies printed, but 
circulation did not suffer; in fact it increased. 
New York publishers are said to have saved two 
hundred and forty tons of paper a week, and like 
economies netted Chicago publishers $360,000 a 
year. This is outside the incidental savings in ink, 
postage and labor. Pleased with the returns, the 
publishers’ committee on paper is looking for other 
fields, and is now advocating the standardization 
of size among the papers and inveighing against 
the waste in wide margins and fat column-rules. 
The diversity of size of pages and sheets adds to 
the expense of papermaking, for it requires varia- 
tions in machinery and material. As an instance 
of this, it is said papermakers have $500,000 
invested in cores for the rolls, much of which is 
due to this diversity. Standardization would per- 
mit of economies in paper manufacture, among 
other things permitting the makers to produce 
during the dull season and accumulate stocks. One 
newspaper is said to have saved three per cent 
in its paper bills by reducing its inner and outer 
margins. A western paper which uses a large 
quantity of paper is paying $18,000 a year for its 
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love of wide column-rules. These things would 
indicate that Publisher McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune was correct when he said there was lack 
of up-to-date business methods in the newspaper 
offices. Between the unions which make substan- 
tial reductions in wages almost impossible and the 
combinations which maintain prices of raw mate- 
rials the publishers have been compelled to get 
down to the “brass tacks” of business manage- 
ment notwithstanding their comfortable near- 
monopoly. But echoes of this paper agitation 
come to us from the Canadian forests. A Toronto 
exchange says that a railway going through the 
pulp-wood country had estimated that during the 
present year it would be called upon to transport 
fifty thousand cords. This estimate was based on 
actual contracts made with American buyers. 
They have retired from the market, however, and 
but a small quantity of the fifty thousand cords has 
been handled. The wood has been cut and will 
become worthless if not used soon. In two and 
a half years the price has risen from $2.50 to 
$5.50 a cord, and the settlers who supplied it are 
bemoaning the slaughter of the goose that laid the 
golden eggs, for they see clearly that prices must 
suffer a decrease. 





THERE is a volume of truth in the saying that 
reducing the price of a commodity will increase 
the demand, but its application has limitations. 
We have never favored the notion that decreases 
in price which eat up profit or which accrue from a 
ten per cent reduction in wages — equivalent to 
about three per cent in finished product — resulted 
in a compensating increase in trade in the com- 
mercial-printing world. These disturbing changes 
are generally effected at a time when work is scarce 
at any price. President Stiles, of the International 
Association of Photoengravers, in a recent letter 
to the craft, gives a concrete instance of the folly 
of thinking that cheapness will necessarily gen- 
erate any considerable demand for a product. “I 
know a town where the price for half-tone work 
was uniformly 18 cents per square inch for a long 
time,” says Mr. Stiles, speaking of charges for 
photoengraving, of course. “Then one of the 
shops, doubtless entertaining the erroneous idea 
that by handling a larger volume of work at a 
lower price a larger net profit would result, 
dropped to 16 cents an inch and naturally, in a 
short time, to 15 cents an inch, and then the other 
establishment in that city was forced to meet the 
reduced prices. Before they knew it, these two 
shops were handling half-tone work at 12 cents 
per square inch. Both of them are doing about 
the same volume of business as when they were 
formerly obtaining 18 cents. Neither one has 
increased his output, but it can readily be seen that 
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their gross receipts are only two-thirds of what 
they formerly were and their net profit absolutely 
wiped out.” The sequel is that the firms realized 
the futility of the sort of competition that kills 
trade, and have agreed to gradually restore old 
prices; the moral would seem to be that before one 
cuts the life out of rates he should be sure there is 
business to be secured. 





ONE of the pleasing results of the intense dis- 
cussion of the labor question is the awakening of 
employers to a sense of their responsibility to 
society, which is expressed through their kindlier 
attitude toward employees. In the early days of 
this country, when usable land was plenty and 
all men were more or less capable of getting a 
living from the soil, the poor were able to gratify 
the spirit of revolt against the paternalism of 
feudalism which filled them. The mass of workers 
were then independent to some degree, and gloried 
in the assertion of their freedom from a condition 
which suggested something of the bondage of chat- 
tel slavery. Academically, labor was regarded as 
a commodity, and no one objected to its being 
treated as such. Then came machinery and fac- 
tories, and employers, guided by the economic phi- 
losophy of the day, treated their workers as so 
many chattels. In the mid-seventies a prominent 
publisher told his employees: ‘“ Your labor is a 
commodity; I buy it and sell it as I would so many 
bales of cotton, and the human element has no 
place in this discussion.” That was the prevailing 
and commercial view, and about the same time a 
popular preacher was lampooned because he had 
the temerity to protest against the treatment 
accorded some child-workers in eastern factories, 
while the publisher’s employees were generally 
regarded as playing the “baby act” in insist- 
ing that they were entitled to consideration as 
men. Meantime emphasis began to be laid on the 
doctrine that labor, being inseparable from the 
laborer, was not a mere commodity but a service. 
It was argued that if a man bought a machine he 
was not concerned as to the antecedents of the 
seller — he might be a thief and even entertain 
enmity toward the buyer, but that would not affect 
the intrinsic commercial value of the machine. If, 
however, the buyer wanted to engage an operator 
his honesty and his feeling toward his employer 
were obviously of great importance. If he were 
dishonest and hostile to his employer the value of 
his commodity would be seriously affected. This 
theory of the status of labor, appealing to the heart 
as well as the head, is gradually coming to be the 
accepted doctrine. If some of the great corpora- 
tions deride and ignore it, others are recognizing 
it. Manufacturers boast of their “ welfare work,” 
and advertise that their goods are made by people 








working reasonable hours in healthy factories, 
while organizations of wealthy women seek first 
the improvement of the workers’ lot and virtually 
boycott the employer who treats his employees as 
though they were “so much cotton.” The almost 
unanimous verdict is that the more humane policy 
pays. There is before us a circular issued by 
McNutt, Kahn & Co., printers and stationers of 
San Francisco, which shows how far some have 
traveled from the extreme commercial view. Holi- 
days occurring on Monday and Wednesday, to 
please its employees the firm suspended operations 
from Saturday to Thursday, thereby giving a four- 
day vacation. The circular is addressed to patrons 
asking them to codperate, and saying the firm’s 
policy was dictated by the “ belief that all employ- 
ees are guided in the faithful performance of their 
duties by the acts of their employers.” There is 
no note of the patronizing “‘ master ” in this; it is 
a plain statement of an irrefutable fact by men 
who have the heart and will to act on their belief. 
Deeds of this nature are the confessed despair of 
those who preach “ socialism in our day,” for all 
social revolutions have resulted from the failure 
of the powerful to recognize their social responsi- 
bilities. 





IN the class press devoted to newspapermaking 
there is considerable speculation as to the future 
of the daily press. One of these publications is 
quite sure that a change is imminent, and points 
to the fact that the public has lost faith in what 
used to be called the molders of opinion. Men do 
not say now that “ You can’t believe what you read 
in the dailies ” in indifferent tones and with cynical 
sneers, but there is feeling and resentment in 
their voices. And many more are expressing that 
sentiment than ever expressed it before. Those 
papers which have silently represented “the inter- 
ests” are being discovered, and those whom they 
have duped are vengeful and inclined to disparage 
the fourth estate generally. Mr. Lewis, of St. 
Louis—the genius who organizes cities and banks 
and worsts the federal government in lawsuits — 
recently bought a daily paper. Recognizing that a 
newspaper’s principal asset is the good will of its 
readers, and knowing the extent and depth of the 
suspicion of newspaper honesty, he set about devis- 
ing a plan whereby his property would secure a 
hold on the affections of its readers and the public. 
He reasoned that as the success of the venture was 
dependent on the readers, they should have the sort 
of paper they desired, and he proposes that they 
elect the editor-in-chief, who shall have absolute 
control of the editorial policy. This innovation 
was laughed at by the guild, but the contemporary 
referred to counsels a suspension of judgment 
until the experiment has had a fair trial. It sees 
in the elected editor an opportunity for the daily 
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press to win back the prestige it has lost. The 
significant feature of the discussion and comment 
is the very general admission that the press is 
losing ground. The public may buy red ink and 
sensational expressions, but it pins its faith to 
dignity and truthfulness. An old and esteemed 
New York editor who prefers the “ old time when 
the name of a man who edited a paper never 
appeared in it except in an obscure paragraph,” 
probably hit the nail on the head when he said: 
“The newspapers of the war time were the wea- 
pons of the big men behind them. The news- 
papers of to-day are the big weapons of the little 
men behind them.” The inference is that news- 
papers are less devoted to the public weal than 
formerly, and more interested in swelling the bank 
account of the proprietors or some less worthy 
object. It is not astonishing the public is losing 
faith, or that some people are denouncing certain 
newspapers as public enemies. If a paper would be 
regarded as an institution it must serve the people 
in good faith, and we are living in an era when the 
public is in a humor to be more exacting than it has 
been for a generation or so. Incidents in the recent 
presidential campaign that will be readily recalled 
by every person serve to show how the public con- 
science has been quickened in this respect. 





PATENT laws are now receiving attention at 
the hands of lawmakers. A bill recently intro- 
duced at Washington, said to be modeled after 
similar laws in Great Britain, Germany and Rus- 
sia, is exploited in the daily press as having for its 
purpose the establishment of thousands of facto- 
ries in this country. Speaking broadly, these 
amendments are designed to eradicate an evil 
which has arisen under our patent system. Own- 
ers of patents frequently hold their devices out of 
operation for various reasons and thereby prevent 
the public from reaping any benefit therefrom. 
A patent is a protection given the patentee by 
the Government, and the reformers hold it is an 
absurdity to allow this protection so freely granted 
to be used to the detriment of the people. They 
reason that while it is proper to protect a patentee 
in the use of his patent, it is inequitable to provide 
him with the means by which he can profitably and 
safely keep it out of use. Now there is a marked 
disposition to amend the regulations so that pat- 
ents will not be valid unless the machine or process 
is put on the market. The British amendment 
went into effect on January 1, and it is said a num- 
ber of foreign firms have found it desirable to 
establish branches in Great Britain. They had pre- 
viously manufactured the goods at home, making 
the Briton pay the freight while relying on the 
protection of his Government to prevent competi- 
tion arising in the British market. As a matter of 
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abstract public policy, the change is commendable, 
but there is room to doubt if the factories will 
materialize here as they are said to be doing in 
Great Britain, as the tariff has minimized an 
obvious phase of the evil which aroused much 
indignation across the water. 





AN exchange whose name has escaped us has 
been speaking in a despairing way of fashions in 
printing, creating the impression that they follow 
the whims of intangible and inexplainable notions 
on the part of the printing-purchasing public. By 
harking back to the days of the “ rule-twisters,” 
this line of reasoning finds ample support. But 
when we look at the tendency of the change that 
has since come, there is less ground for pessimism. 
The trend has been toward simplicity in the use of 
type, and we are on the eve of having decorative 
printing placed on a scientifically artistic basis. 
There are some who opine that this may lead to a 
monotony of design. They need nurse no such 
fear; we shall have greater variety than before, 
but it will be correct craftsmanship, and the freak 
job that violates all the canons of good taste and 
superior typography will be tabooed. As we come 
closer and closer to the fundamental principles 
governing typography the more enduring will be 
our work. The old masters of the craft — they 
whose work is yet the standard of excellence — 
understood and were guided by these principles. 
If they were the foundation of their success, why 
should not the modern printer profit greatly also? 
The outlook is that fashion in printing will not be 
a ceaseless swinging round in circles, as are the 
swiftly succeeding vogues in My Lady’s apparel, 
but the growth will be like unto an ever-widening 
and constantly blooming field of exquisite beauty. 





DON’T BE A SLAVISH IMITATOR. 


A man’s originality, or individuality, is sure to assert 
itself; and the stronger it is, the greater the need for sub- 
jecting it to the discipline and restraint of earnest and 
well-regulated study. The typographer of independent 
mind will by no means rest content with mere slavish imita- 
tion of approved display. Having assimilated the princi- 
ples, he will subordinate the details to his own circum- 
stances and to his own strenuously cultivated taste. He 
will put his heart and mind into his work, borrowing noth- 
ing but hints and suggestions, and thus originating his own 
style. Then the source of his inspiration will be evident to 
none but those who are expert in such matters, and they 
will admire the ingenuity of his adaptations.— Printing 
World. 





ONE ON THE LINOTYPE PROFESSOR. 


We observe in one of the Sunday supplement stories 
that “the man was very noncommittal, merely remarking, 
MMlo044& hhhilho0.” We suppose “the man” was a 
brakeman charged with the duty of calling out the stations 
along the line-— Washington Herald. 
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THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


BY CHARLES WELSH. 


%HE University was the outcome of 
that wonderful revival of Art and 
Letters which has made the three 
centuries known as the Renaissance 
period in European history forever 
famous. It had its rise in the 
desire for learning for its own sake, 
in the endeavor to obtain instruc- 
tion of a kind beyond the range of the monastic 
and cathedral schools, and to do so untrammeled 
by them. 

New subjects of study emerged, new methods 
of teaching were developed, and with them came 
new tendencies to organization, new ways of get- 
ting together to do things. The University of 
Paris had its origin about 1245, but Oxford had 
been a seat of learning since 1133, and toward the 
close of the twelfth century it was spoken of as a 
“place where the clergy in England chiefly flour- 
ished, and excelled in clerkly lore.” Oxford soon 
organized its teaching institutions on the model of 
the University of Paris. ‘ Chests,” that is, funds 
for the help of poor students, were founded, and 
halls or licensed places for students began to be 
established about A. D. 1250. The movement once 
begun moved rapidly, and no less than three col- 
leges, University College, Balliol and Merton, were 
founded between 1249 and 1264, almost exactly 
four hundred years before the great work of our 
own Harvard College was begun. 

The scribe and the illuminator had sufficed for 
the requirements of the intellectual world of the 
Middle Ages, but with the revival of letters came 
an absolute need for the more rapid multiplication 
of the instruments of learning. It may even be 
said that the intellectual activity of the fifteenth 
century not only called printing into existence but 
furnished it with its noblest models, for the most 
beautiful script was imitated by the early printers, 
who gave us the roman type in which our books 
are still printed. 

The universities, the schoolmen, the privileged 
and the learned few of that period were longing 
for the revelation and the preservation of the 
classic treasures of antiquity which were scat- 
tered, hidden and often insecure, in monastic cells 
and cathedral libraries, and it is small wonder that 
the universities extended their aegis over the art of 
printing almost from the moment when, like the 
god in fable, it sprang ready armed into existence. 
By the time this came about the universities had 
become well organized seats of learning, and they 
naturally early availed themselves of the printing- 
press for the preservation and the dissemination 
of knowledge, and the famous “ City of Spires ” 
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on the Isis soon became a city famous for its print- 
ing presses as well. 

As all the world knows, William Caxton, the 
first English printer, flourished about 1422-1491. 
Just when he set up his press at Westminster is 
not known, but it was between 1471 and 1477. 
“The Game and Playe of the Chesse,” the first 
book printed in English, is dated 1474, but there 
is some doubt as to whether it was printed in Eng- 
land. 

A very few years afterward, however, the first 


- Oxford presses were set up and at the outset of the 


history of printing in this city we are confronted 
with a very perplexing problem, which has 
excited much controversy. Unfortunately the 
records of Oxford University, which are otherwise 
unbroken from 1448 to now, are wanting from 
1463 to 1505, and there is in another series of 
records another gap between 1469 and 1498. The 
first book printed at Oxford (if it was printed at 
Oxford) bears the date 1468, and there is no other 
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ANCIENT ARMS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


This block is a comparatively modern wood engraving, bolted and screwed 
underneath, and is an imitation of a design in a book by Burley, of the date 
1517, printed in Oxford by John Scolar. 


book extant with an Oxford imprint until 1479. 
The first-named book is called “ Eaposicio Sancti 
Ieronimi,” etc., and there exists a curious care- 
fully written and interesting quarto pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages entitled, “A dissertation con- 
cerning the origin of printing in England showing 
that it was first introduced and practiced by our 
countryman, William Caxton, at Westminster and 
not, as is commonly believed, by a foreign printer 
at Oxford, by Congers Middleton, D.D., principal 
librarian of the University of Cambridge. Printed 
for W. Thurlbourn over against the Senate House 
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MDCCXXXV,” which contains a very full discus- 
sion of the origin of this much-disputed book. The 
writer adduces all the arguments which go to show 
that it was not printed at Oxford in 1468. He cites 
a book by Richard Atkyns “ The Origin and Growth 
of Printing,” 1664, which sets forth that one 
Frederick Corsellis was bribed and enticed from 
Haarlem, and sent to Oxford under a king’s guard, 
where he produced the “ Faposicio,” and pro- 
nounces the whole thing to be an impudent forgery. 
From all sorts of internal evidence, such as the 
signature marks and other technical details and 
from external evidence as well, such as the long 
interval between that book and the next one with 
an Oxford imprint, he deduces that the date of 
1468 is an error, accidental or intentional, and 
Mr. Falconer Madan, of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
to whose work we are indebted for much in this 
article, following Middleton, bears him out, and 
says that although the date is incontestably there, 
the fact remains that the greater the bibliog- 
rapher, the more certain he is that the true date is 
1478. And the book is none the less interesting 
if this be the fact, for the early date of the press 
which produced it, and the rarity of the books 
issued with its imprint, “ 1468,” or 1478 to 1480, 
place it in a category by itself. 

Between 1480 and 1482 we have four books 
printed, “ Alma Universitas Oxon,” by Theodoric 
Rood de Colonia, one the Orations of Cicero, the 


first classic printed in England, and another “De 
Anima,” of Aristotle, which contains the earliest 
woodcut border known in England. 

From 1483 to 1487, Rood continued to issue 
books under the aegis of the university, and in 
1483 he took into partnership Thomas Hunte 


Anglicus, a stationer of Oxford. This alliance 
continued for eight years, when Rood left Oxford. 

Now comes a gap of nearly thirty years, for it 
is not until 1517 that we encounter another Oxford 
University imprint; between that date and 1520 
there are extant seven volumes printed by John 
Scolar and Carolus Kyrforth, or Kerforth. 

It may be interesting to pause here and pre- 
sent a picture of an early printing-office, showing 
the conditions under which the work was carried 
on at about the period at which we have arrived. 
The beginning of printing at Westminster and 
Oxford is thus described by William Blades: “A 
small room, two or perhaps three ‘ cases’ of type, 
placed near the window for light’s sake, a rude 
and diminutive wooden press, a couple of work- 
men and a bale of paper.” But here is a better 
description than this, a pictorial one from a book 
published in Antwerp about 1600. Here is shown 
the whole process — from the paper being brought 
in at the gateway in the rear, to the printed sheets 
hung up to dry. Here are the printers at their 
cases, with the copy placed before them almost as 
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it is placed to-day. The inking of the type is 
shown, and the working of the presses is seen. 
The corrector is examining proof, and the boy is 
arranging the damp sheets before hanging them 
up to dry, while the master printer supervises the 
whole proceedings. 

From 1520 to 1585 we have again no record of 
printing at Oxford, and it is a remarkable evidence 
of the fallibility of human memory that there was 
at the latter date apparently no recollection of any 
former printing there. The Earl of Leicester, the 
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FIRST PAGE OF THE SECOND OXFORD PRESS, 1517. 


(Arms of the University with the old motto.) 


favorite of Queen Elizabeth, was Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford from 1564 to 1588, and it 
was he who was instrumental in reviving a learned 
press there. A committee De Libris imprimendis 
was appointed in 1584; the next year the univer- 
sity lent Joseph Barnes, a bookseller of Oxford, 
£100 ($500) to start a press, and while he was 
printer to the university no less than three hun- 
dred books were produced by him, among them 
being Captain John Smith’s “‘ Map (and Account) 
of Virginia,” Bury’s “ Philobiblion,” and a Span- 
ish grammar which, on account of the anti- 
Spanish feeling in England at the time of the 
Armada, was withdrawn and reissued with a 
forged Paris imprint! 

Barnes’ successors were numerous from now 














on to the time of the Civil War in England, and 
many important works were put forth, among 
them being Burton’s immortal “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ” and Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning.” 
Archbishop Laud was, during part of this period, 
chancellor of the university, and through his exer- 
tions Oxford secured letters patent for printing, 
allowing three printers with two presses and two 
apprentices each. Later he obtained a royal char- 
ter, giving the right to the university to print all 
manner of books and particularly Bibles, alma- 
nacs and grammars—a privilege which was 
surrendered later to the Stationers Company. 


When the Civil War began in 1642 King 
Charles made Oxford his headquarters, and the 
Oxford output of printed political books and pam- 
phlets during the next four years was enormous, 
while London printers issued their wares with 
Oxford imprints, finding it safer to pretend that 
they came from a Royalist city. 

The downfall of King Charles naturally affected 
the Oxford University Press adversely, and at 
about this time it suffered severely from a fire 
caused “by a foot-soldier roasting a pig, which 
he had. stolen, which destroyed the whole of the 
establishment of the university printer”; but 
there was a curious survival from this fire. An 
edition of the Epistles of Ignatius Polycarp and 
Barnabas had been printed, and an error in the 
printing was discovered —the imperfect copy 
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A PRINTING-OFFICE OF ABOUT 1600. 








was thrown aside, and probably taken home by the 
printer. The entire stock of the book perished in 
the fire and the rejected imperfect copy is the only 
evidence of the claim of Oxford to have first 
printed the Epistle of St. Barnabas in Greek. 
Since the year 1585 the Oxford and Cambridge 
Printing Presses were the only provincial ones 
allowed in England. Removed from the turmoil 
of political parties, and the severity of trade com- 
petition in which London printers lived, their work 
showed more uniformity of excellence, and on the 
whole surpassed that of the London printers. 
After the Civil War the Oxford Press sank to 
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a low ebb and published no books of importance. 
But the progress of recovery was rapid and strong, 
and after the Restoration the University Press 
made greater advances than at any previous period 
of its history. In 1658 the first Controller of the 
Press, as contemplated by Archbishop Laud, was 
appointed, and eleven years afterward the munifi- 
cent generosity of Archbishop Sheldon provided a 
new and spacious house for the academical print- 
ers. The Sheldonian Theater was built from the 
designs of Christopher Wren. It was opened in 
1669, and was the home of the University Press 
from that year until 1713. In this theater the 
annual commemoration of benefactors of the uni- 
versity, recitations of prize competitions, and 
the conferment of honorary degrees take place 
to-day. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF PAPER. 


NO. IIIl.— BY LILIAN I. HARRIS. 


THE PREPARATION OF RAGS FOR PAPER. 


dirty rags come from — what can 
ever be done with them? Here in 
the rag-room are rags, rags, on 
every side—anything from a 
hand-me-down Siberian shirt to 
a hand-embroidered lingerie, and 
yet all are interwoven into the 
finest of writing paper! 

Little does the devoted lover, who winds off 
yards of amorous effusions to his lady love, know 
on what pieces of garment he is placing his pent- 
up feelings, nor the writer who cons wisdom for 
those who dislike to do their own thinking; nor 
the sporting editor who weaves in much of the 
language on probation, while reporting even one 
inning of a baseball game. 

In the large paper-mills of this country, each 
consuming upward of two hundred tons of rags 
and waste paper weekly, an immense power is 
necessary. Some of the plants are so located that 
rivers are harnessed to work, and others must 
make their own power or buy electric energy from 
outside sources. A modern paper-mill to-day 
requires twelve hundred horse-power to drive the 


equipment involved in supplying two machines 
with necessary pulp. 

The rags are brought to the mills from all over 
this country and many are shipped from foreign 


lands. The latter, for obvious reasons, are always 
very carefully fumigated before shipping. This 
work is supervised by the American consuls at the 
different ports. 

The rags come in bales weighing from five hun- 
dred to one thousand pounds, and are wrapped in 
burlap. There are three grades, the most expen- 
sive containing only new cuttings, consequently 
very clean; the second grade has been sorted by 
the packers, as to quality only, for which the mill- 
owners must pay 15 cents per hundred pounds 
extra; and the third, any and all kinds indis- 
criminately packed. 

Cotton prints are used largely, but no material 
containing any trace of black can be utilized in the 
regular output, as the chemicals will not entirely 
remove the dye. These are thrown aside and used 
for a cheaper grade of paper, in which can always 
be detected a suggestion of black fiber. 

The bales are brought from the stock or ware- 
house to a large open space known as the sorting- 
room. Women and girls of various nationalities 
and ages tie up their heads to protect their hair 
from the dust that flies about, and sort the rags, 
taking them direct from the bales which have been 
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opened near by. All buttons, hooks, eyes, or 
metal of any kind must be cut off, and patches, as 
well as seams, ripped to do away with as much of 
the unnecessary dirt as possible. The sorters 
stand by deep troughs, to the outer edge of which 
is fastened a long, narrow blade, suggesting a 
scythe. This knife is screwed vertically to the 
trough with the edge away from the sorter and is 
used to cut the rags into smaller pieces, to rip, etc. 
When the troughs are filled, the women gather 
them in their arms and pack them into barrels, to 
be taken to the inspecting room. Now each piece 
is carefully handled before being fed to the rag cut- 
ter. This machine literally chews the rags to small 
pieces with sharp teeth, on a rapidly revolving 
drum. By an endless chain they are hurried along 
to a “railroad duster” and on to the “ wind 
duster,” both beating the rags, and by the con- 
stant circulation of air removing much of the 














SORTING RAGS. 


dust and dirt. In some of the mills where high- 
grade bond and linen ledger paper is made, the 
rags are dusted before they are sorted and then 
dusted a second time before boiling. 

The rags fall from the shaft and are conveyed 
to a rotary cooker —a large boiler eight feet in 
diameter and twenty feet long. The rags are 
dumped into this and are saturated with a solution 
of lime and caustic soda, which are powerful 
alkalis. The boiling is kept up for six or eight 
hours under a steam pressure of fifty pounds to 
the square inch and the action of the chemicals 
dissolves all impurities, coloring pigments, and 


























SORTING PAPER. 

















PREPARING RAGS FOR BOILING. 
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BOILED RAGS. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








LABELS FOR TYPE CASES. 
To the Editor: LONDON, ENG., Sept. 21, 1908. 
I was interested in the article in the August issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER by Mr. H. G. Batchelder on the sub- 
ject of labeling type-cases, and curiously enough the idea 





















































































































































6 12 18 24 30 36 
Page from Specimen Book of Lamson Paragon Supply Company. 


he brings forward I introduced here some time ago in 
connection with our type-specimen book. I send you a 
copy herewith, and shall be glad if you will send it to 
Mr. Batchelder, who will doubtless be interested in it. 

You will see that I have relied more particularly on the 
comparison of the width of one letter to another than on the 
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number of letters in any given space. I have done this 
because it seems to me that in most cases the question at 
issue is: how does the length of one style of type compare 
with that of another? This means of course that you must 
select one standard line of copy, and show both caps and 
lower-case. 

I believe there is considerable in this idea, and that it is 
worthy the attention of typefounders in the preparation of 
specimen books. It would be a most useful guide in the 
selection of type-faces. J. M. EVANS. 





ANALYSIS OF AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 3, 1908. 

What is wrong with the advertisement on page 850 of 
the September issue of your valuable publication? I 
believe the severe criticism your writer gives this adver- 
tisement is entirely out of place. All work done for the 
Technical World magazine is demanded to be set up in neat 
and attractive style. Evidently any compositor with a 
little idea and brain can set this advertisement in very short 
time, and if a quarter or half hour extra time would be 
spent, it is still cheaper than a designed border. 

Would you show me, and a number of readers of your 
valuable publication, how this advertisement could be set 
more attractively? I am not ashamed to go to any shop in 
this city and ask for work, giving this advertisement, 
including your criticism, for reference; in fact I have done 
so and secured a position with a firm doing high-grade work 
exclusively. If borders and ornaments are out of place in 
this advertisement, they certainly are out of place in some 
of the advertisements in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

ALBERT C. SUMANN. 


Mr. Sumann’s letter, submitted to Mr. S. Roland Hall, 
author of the article on “ How to Advertise,” in which the 
advertisement under discussion appeared, produced the fol- 
lowing reply: 


It is no surprise to have Mr. Sumann defend the criti- 
cized Technical World advertisement. I said in my criti- 
cism that “ many printers would regard Example 6 as an 
effective, artistic piece of ad.-composition.” 

I do not doubt that Mr. Sumann would be safe in show- 
ing the advertisement, as an example of good work, in his 
applications for employment, provided none of his applica- 
tions were to advertising agencies or to other places were 
expert ad.-compositors are required. 

Nor do I dispute that other advertisements contain- 
ing an equal amount of rulework or ornament appear in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

None of these facts, however, make the advertisement in 
question a strong one from an advertising point of view. 
Let’s analyze the thing. 

In the first place, it may be said in behalf of Mr. Sumann 
that the copy for this advertisement is poor. There is too 
little of the copy for the space, and it starts off wrong. It 
seems to have been written merely to fill a quarter-page 
that would otherwise have been run blank. The heading 
“Do You Know” is a blind heading — the kind that most 
good advertisers now avoid as being weak. 

But given copy, the compositor must do the best he can 
with it. If a layout accompanied this copy and Mr. Sumann 
set the advertisement in accordance with the layout, the 
responsibility is on the writer. However, I assume from 
Mr. Sumann’s letter that he planned the display. 

What is the object of the advertisement? It aims to 
inform readers that the Technical World magazine is offer- 
ing premiums to those who will secure subscribers. Clearly, 
then, the display should help the advertisement attract 
those people to whom premiums would appeal. Therefore, 
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it seems to me that Mr. Sumann’s display is fundamentally 
wrong in burying the premium idea in the body-matter and 
emphasizing “ Do You Know” —a blind heading with little 
or no interest value to people who are attracted by pre- 
miums. >» 

It is generally conceded, I believe, by those who make 
a specialty of advertising typography, that the “ catch 
words ” of an advertisement are nearly always more legible 
in upper and lower case, the reason being that the eye is 
more accustomed to reading upper and lower case than all- 
capital lines. In this advertisement the headline is in all- 
capitals, and the capitals are not of a particularly legible 
style. 

I suppose there is no way by which we could settle the 
question of whether or not the ornamental rulework adds 
anything to the advertisement. We are all entitled to our 
opinions. Printers usually favor such work. Advertising 
men, as a rule, do not like it. In this case, it seems to me 
that the rulework adds nothing and merely interferes with 
the concentration of the display masses. 

If I were displaying this advertisement, I should use 
only half the space used by Mr. Sumann — unless required 
to fill the quarter-page. I should use the border selected by 
him, but should discard the inside rulework. I should make 
“High Grade Premiums for New Subscribers” my prin- 
cipal display, running the preceding matter as two lines 
of body above this display. The name of the magazine and 
the address would, of course, form the secondary display. 
If required to fill the entire quarter-page, I should merely 
make the measure narrower and follow the same general 
plan, throwing a good band of white around the entire type- 
matter. S. RoLAND HALL. 





CARE OF PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 21, 1908. 

In your July, 1908, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, pages 
552 and 553, headed “ Modern Presswork,” the article goes 
on to discuss the care of new rollers after the pressroom 
receives them from the maker, how they should be kept, or 
in other words, waiting for them to season. Arguments 
arise as to which is right: the rollermaker advises us one 
way, THE INLAND PRINTER another. The following is what 
the rollermaker says about treating new rollers in regard 
to seasoning’: 

“ . . . it should not be coated with oil, ink, vaseline 
or any grease, preventing the air from reaching it. The 
composition of a printing-press roller is of a chemical mix- 
ture, which takes age and air to toughen thoroughly.” 
Also: ‘ While seasoning, do not cover any rollers with 
oil, grease or ink, all of which prevent contact with the air 
and required result.” 

I myself think that new rollers coated with oil have a 
tendency to keep the face tender, and will not toughen as 
well as if they were exposed to the air after a few dry 
days. This has been an argument in our office for some 
time. Will you kindly answer this in your column? 

HARRY HEUER. 


The foregoing communication was submitted to Mr. 
Fred W. Gage, author of the article on “ Modern Press- 
work,” who dictated the following reply: 

While there is apparently a wide diversity of opinion 
between pressmen as to the proper method of seasoning 
new rollers, there can be little question that rollers which 
are to be used immediately after being received from the 
rollermaker will require different treatment from those 
which may not be put on the press for thirty or sixty days 
thereafter. 

Well-managed pressrooms, as a rule, send in their 
roller-stocks in the spring and in the fall sufficiently in 
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advance of the time when the rollers will be required, so 
that they will not need to have any special seasoning 
process in order to put them in condition for use. It is 
evident, however, that if a roller is to be used very soon 
after being received from the maker, it will be best to 
leave its surface entirely uncovered and exposed to the air, 
so as to hasten the seasoning and toughening process, and 
make the roller fit for immediate use. 

On the other hand, it is just as evident that if this 
roller is not to be used for six or eight weeks it would be 
foolish to leave its surface exposed to the air during all 
that time, for it would thus be overseasoned, and its use- 
fulness and durability impaired. 

In the article referred to by Mr. Heuer in the July num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER, it was understood that rollers 
would be ordered sufficiently far in advance of their being 
required so that a prolonged seasoning would be injurious, 
and in such cases the rollers should be kept covered with oil. 

One other point that might well have consideration in 
this connection is the fact that many colored inks — and 
even black inks — have a tendency to give a roller a sort 
of leathery surface, doubtless through chemical action, 
and this may be noticeable whether the roller be used 
fresh from the rollermaker or allowed to season for a time. 

It will be observed, however, that a roller which has had 
its surface protected from the air is not so susceptible to 
this toughening influence as one which has been left unpro- 
tected. 

Another point which has a very considerable bearing 
on this question is the service which this new roller is 
expected to give. Naturally, if a very high grade of print- 
ing is to be done, including half-tone work, etc., a roller of 
a very hard, tough surface is not required, while on the 
other hand some classes of work must have a roller of this 
sort. 

It will thus be seen that both methods of handling are 
necessary, and that a pressman must use his judgment as 
to whether he should season the roller quickly by exposing 
its surface to the air, or covering the surface in case he is 
not going to use the roller immediately, so that it may be 
preserved and not become too hard and tough. 





AUXILIARY SET RIGHT AND MERE MAN REBUKED. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 30, 1908. 

In the September number of THE INLAND PRINTER, in 
your article on the Boston convention of the International 
Typographical Union, it is said that “a request on behalf 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary for $1,000 to be applied to that 
organization’s death benefit fund was coldly and ungal- 
lantly given the glassy stare and icy mitt, as one dele- 
gate described the proceeding.” That statement is correct 
as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. The 
inference is left that the Woman’s Auxiliary solicited 
such assistance. The proposition was introduced by a 
Mr. Stoppe, of Denver. A proposition of a similar nature 
was introduced at the Hot Springs convention. In neither 
case has the Woman’s International Auxiliary sought the 
introduction of those measures. 

The efforts of the Auxiliary to help the union in its 
label campaign no doubt have been observed by the intro- 
ducers of these propositions, who are gallant enough to 
make some effort to show their appreciation in a substan- 
tial way. While we appreciate the spirit prompting the 
gentlemen behind these measures, we have never solicited 
their introduction. Our death benefit fund has been in 
operation for a year (it is not being established) and all 
obligations have been promptly met. 

Your reference to the adoption by the Auxiliary of a 
regulation against scandal is indeed timely. “ Mere man” 
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will doff his hat to the Auxiliary in this regard. The adop- 
tion of such a regulation by the “ mere men ”’ in the Inter- 
national Typographical Union might eliminate some of the 
disagreeable things that appear in print when the battle 
for honors in that organization is on. It may be that some 
of our members are tearful, yea, even hysterical, at times, 
still we congratulate ourselves that in resorting to these 
avenues to restore our wounded feelings we do not expe- 
rience the bad after-effects that would be our lot were we 
to resort to the manlike method. 

The Woman’s International Auxiliary is a business 
institution, promulgated for the selfish purpose of advanc- 
ing the interests of the husbands of its members of the 
International Typographical Union. It has prospered and 
will continue to do so, as its principles are better understood 
and become more appreciated. 

Hoping that you will set us right in this matter in one 
of your succeeding issues, I am, Yours very truly, 

Mrs. CHARLES HERTENSTEIN. 





COMPOUND NOUNS. 


To the Editor: NEw York, Sept. 19, 1908. 

Perhaps proofreaders generally would find a list of 
compound nouns far more useful than any rule that could 
be formulated. Mr. Teall’s opinion, expressed in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for September, favoring “the joint form 
for any pair of words in arbitrary association, that is, 
without any grammatical relation,” would be very useful, 
on its positive side, if writers were accustomed to employ 
pairs of words in arbitrary association. But there is 
always a grammatical relation between words, only it is 
not always made to appear in their form. The reason for 
the hyphen in baggage-declaration is not the absence of 
grammatical relation: it is present in the mind despite 
the absence of preposition and inflection — present as 
really as if the expression were declaration in regard to 
baggage. The reason for compounding is not even the 
absence of the formal grammatical relation: if it were, 
who could explain mother-in-law? According to the nega- 
tive phase of the rule just quoted, those two hyphens should 
be deleted in favor of spaces, for the preposition in pro- 
claims the relation of the two nouns. Mr. Teall would 
undoubtedly be the first to protest if his rule were to be 
rigidly applied both positively and negatively; I mean, if 
all those pairs of words not bearing the visible marks of 
relationship were to be joined, and all words visibly 
related were to be separated. 

But the objections to a widely applicable rule are usu- 
ally sentimental and foolish. Even where a rule some- 
what similar to Mr. Teall’s is on the style-sheet, editors and 
proofreaders habitually ignore it on the ground that 
hyphens are a nuisance and the words would look strange 
if amalgamated. They cite such German words as 
Post-ampfersubventionsvorlage and Vierwaldstidttersee- 
schraubendampf schiff geselischaft, and wish to know if you 
would doom English to such a fate. 

Perhaps the result would not be so deplorable as it 
seems. Perhaps an author, reviewing his sesquipedalian 
thought-symbol-compounds, would begin to realize that the 
French manner of employing prepositions has some advan- 
tages. Instead of “ the sealskin-business ” he might occa- 
sionally, in fear of a hyphen and for the sake of variety, 
write “the trade in sealskins.” It would be absurd to 
counsel indiscriminate imitation of French constructions, 
however. An Englishman could hardly be induced to 
write “ berries of the straw ”; even the chef who, according 
to a newspaper of New York, employed that circumlocu- 
tion, would have used one word (fraise) in his native 
tongue. But in English we are not limited to the use of a 
preposition to express the genitive case: there is no good 
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objection to the termination ’s, which is so often described 
as merely the sign of possession. And a real adjective, 
with an adjectival termination, could sometimes be substi- 
tuted for a noun that masquerades as a modifier. It is 
conceivable that, if proofreaders and editors were to insist 
upon inserting hyphens where they obviously belong, writ- 
ers would see how unsuccessful their compounds some- 
times are, and would make use of some of the various 
expedients that English possesses for the avoidance of too 
much composition. 

Exception may be taken to Mr. Teall’s pessimistic 
prophecy that the subject of compounding “ will never be 
simplified, as it should be, mainly because so little has been 
said about it by our grammarians.” Really, the gram- 
marians have had, and will perhaps continue to have, very 
little to do with it. It should not be forgotten that their 
duties are rather historical than legislative. The people 
make the changes which the grammarians record, its chief 
and most efficient instrument being analogy. It may be 
“false analogy,” but, as M. Michel Bréal says, in his book 
on “ Semantics”: “In the matter of languages the errors 
of the people gradually become truths.” 

What M. Bréal has written directly on the subject of 
compound nouns is interesting to a proofreader: 

“Tt is the meaning, and nothing else, which makes the 
compound, and which finally determines its form. It is a 
primordial condition that, in spite of the presence of two 
terms, the compound should make the impression of a sim- 
ple idea on the mind. Whatever the length of a 
compound, it never comprises more than two terms. This 
rule is not an arbitrary one: it arises from the nature of 
the human mind, which associates ideas in couples. It 
may chance that each of these two terms is itself a com- 
pound. But it is clear that each of the two parts 
counts for one element only. The important question in 
such a case, is to make the division in the right place: that 
is the chief difficulty of languages which are too lavish of 
composition.” JOHN Ep. HEARN. 





PERPLEXED ABOUT EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


To the Editor: NEw YorK, Oct. 10, 1908. 

For months past I have read and compared the remarks 
of many writers on the different master printers’ organiza- 
tions. Some swear by the different boards of trade, others 
by the Printers’ League of America, and still others by the 
United Typothetz. In perplexity, I write you this, hoping 
that it may draw out comments from some of your readers 
who, like myself, are groping in the dark. 

I feel sure all will recognize that every master printer 
who is interested in the welfare of his trade, who is in busi- 
ness for business reasons and not for the benefit of his 
health, is likewise interested in finding a means to promote 
the interests of that trade. And as a corollary he is, or 
should be, allied with the society that is doing the most to 
promote what he has at heart. 

I must say, my leaning has all along been toward the 
Printers’ League, as the scope it follows seems to be, not 
alone “ Justice to all,” but absolute lack of selfish interest 
and a policy of legislation aiming toward the greatest good 
for the greatest number — that is, the good of the trade at 
large. This struck me as being pretty fair, and I have 
about determined to apply for membership. 

Looking at other organizations, I will take first what is 
probably the best known in the country: the United 
Typothete. 

The most recent utterances of that body, if authentic, 
would seem to deny the term “United.” They have 
undoubtedly been united for a long time; why, therefore, 
while cavilling at the catering of other organizations to the 
unions, do they permit the subdivision of their own ranks 
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into two distinct bodies, those of the “ open ” and “ closed ” 
shops? 

The “ closed ” shops are to be permitted to make terms 
with the unions — necessarily on the unions’ terms; the 
“open ” shops to make such terms as they may with the 
unions — equally necessarily on the unions’ terms. 

Can they not see the fallacy of this? Is it not reason- 
able to think that the unions also see this, and accept it as a 
mark of weakness? “ United we stand, divided we fall.” 
How about that? 

Then comes the boards of trade. I may be wrong, not 
knowing the full scope of their plan, but it does honestly 
seem to me to be difficult of operation. The plan is to 
secure a fair and just price for the work being done in the 
shops of its members and to protect those members from 
each other. I can readily understand how this could be 
made effective if all the competitive printers in a city 
agreed to join and then abide by the laws. But they do not, 
and therein comes the rub. 

The Typothete in making its contracts with the unions 
—contracts that all recognize as necessary to the well- 
being of the individuals involved — must do so with secant 
measure of success, as the unions, its “late enemies,” 
will not too quickly forget the dollars lost and the heart- 
aches caused by their contract with that self-same 
Typothetz. 

Understand me, I am not attacking; I am endeavoring 
to reason it out as I see it, in the hope of eliciting replies 
that will educate a lot of us who so far have joined no 
organization. 

From what I have heard, the boards of trade have been 
constantly at war with their members, and their members 
constantly dropping out. So that sort of organization 
would not appeal to me, though if I could see it affiliate 
with the most powerful factors in the making of prices, 
the unions, I would be tempted to join. But as I said in the 
start, the Printers’ League strongly appeals to me for many 
reasons. The most powerful is that its organization 
progresses slowly but surely along sane and safe lines. 
We in the trade who, as outsiders, have watched it, see 
first this one and then that added to its lists. And it is the 
rarest thing in the world to see a name dropped from its 
printed membership lists. 

Then, too, its policy of recruiting is not annoying or 
bullying. I am kept posted of its doings by frequent remind- 
ers in the shape of personal and circular letters and calls 
from its representative; but never has this campaign to 
secure my membership become burdensome, as it has always 
taken the shape of an invitation to study the plan at my 
own convenience and when finally interested to ask for 
such further information as I may need and the codpera- 
tion of the Printers’ League in “ setting my house in order.” 

It is true that the League has been criticized for its 
seeming over-readiness to accede to the unions’ requests, 
but I can only recall one instance where the unions them- 
selves ever failed to enforce their demands on other organi- 
zations, and that was only temporarily blocked by a federal 
court injunction, and the organization against whom the 
force of those unions was brought to bear will now give in 
to that demand on January 1, 1909. 

Therefore, if to make an enemy of a man I am going to 
get the worst of it and know it, is it not far better policy 
for me to make friends with him in the start, and, by the 
strength of that friendship, secure codperation instead of 
opposition? 

What is the answer? 
Printers’ League? 


Typothetz? Board of Trade? 
PERPLEXED. 





ONE trouble with the man who starts out to kill time is 
that he kills a lot of time belonging to busy people. 
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POWER AND INCOMPETENCY OF POSTOFFICE 
INSPECTORS. 


Concerning the proposed law giving power to the Post- 
office Department to examine circulation records, etc., 
P. S. Harris, of the Harris-Goar Company, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has this to say: 

“With very few exceptions, mail-order papers, maga- 
zines, and newspaper publishers are honest, and their ambi- 
tion is to make good; and it is by reason of the fact that 
these publications do deliver the goods that large enter- 
prises have been built, and to a larger degree than ever 
before been taken from the realms of speculation and uncer- 
tainty. 

“ Theoretically speaking, the invasion proposed by such 
a law might seem to conserve the ends of justice; and he 
who would contend for a different plan to discover the facts 
might be considered weak in his own confidence of the truth 
of the circulation statement. 

“ But the idea proposed in this resolution is un-Ameri- 
can. The life principle of a free republic is not arbitrary, 
and the liberties of our people were not built upon sum- 
mary action. In no other department of our Government 
— in no other legal action — is the American citizen denied 
the right of notice and trial by jury; and the time is com- 
ing when it will not be so in this department. 

“ Under such a law the pulse of a publication would ebb 
or flow as the judgment, or the guess, of one appointed 
inspector might dictate. The competency or honesty of that 
inspector would not be an element for consideration. 

“Tn him, alone, the publisher would be forced to look for 
time, reason, jury and justice. He might, or he might not 
be right — he might or he might not represent the people; 
and besides, it has never been claimed for him that he is 
anything more than human, subject to all the influences, 
passions and prejudices of those who have promoted his 
own appointment. 

“ He certainly is not morally, intellectually and specially 
educated for the performance of the duties of an inspector; 
and while he may or may not be honest and true, his posi- 
tion, like all political positions, is at best an accident. 

“Indeed, we feel that, instead of more law, giving 
to this department greater powers, a greater service 
could be rendered the people by requiring to be tabulated 
and made public in printed form the existing rules and 
regulations of this department, so that the same might be 
taught and learned the same as any other branch of juris- 
prudence. 

“ For where is the average lawyer, with whom you can 
safely advise as to whether you are right or wrong on a 
question of postal law? Where is the business enterprise 
that gets in trouble of this character that does not employ 
an attorney more with reference to his personal influence 
and acquaintanceship with the members of the department 
than with reference to any special legal ability he may 
have? 

“ When these rules and regulations are taken from the 
vest-pocket of one man or class of men, however honorable 
they may be, and with their final rulings and constructions 
placed in book form before an American jury, then, and 
not until then can commercial enterprises know they are 
building in law-abiding security.” 





SAD STATE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A. A. Christian, advertising manager of Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia, is enjoying a well-earned vacation abroad. 
While in Paris he was interviewed by a Herald reporter. 
Among other things he said: “American advertising is 
more rigidly truthful than is any other line of literary 
work.” 
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LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


4 RADE in Britain, unfortunately, is even worse 
than at my last time of writing. In every large 
town or city large numbers of men are unem- 
ployed and the distress consequent thereon is 
very great indeed. In many places, notably 
at Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester, there 
have been disastrous riots, until at last the 
public has awakened to its responsibility and funds have 
been started to relieve the sufferers. In all this the print- 
ing trade has not escaped, and the number of unemployed 
printers is greater than at any period for many years past, 
and with the winter coming on there seems but little pros- 
pect of any improvement. With trade in such a condition 
those who supply the printer naturally suffer also, and the 
demand for presses and material shows a decided falling 
off. There may be a silver lining to this black cloud of 
adversity that seems to hang over the country, but no one 
has been able to see it yet. 





LONDON is forging ahead in the matter of technical 
education and the money of the ratepayers is being freely 
expended by the county council in erecting and providing 
for technical and secondary schools. One of the newest of 
these was opened a few days ago in Southampton Row, a 
busy thoroughfare in the heart of the metropolis. It is 
called the Central School of Arts and Crafts, and is a mag- 
nificent building of stone with walls as thick as those of a 
fortress, and has a floor space of over seventy-four thou- 
sand square feet. All manner of trades are to be taught, 
and it is fitted up with tools and appliances of the most 
up-to-date character. Roomy classrooms are provided for 
teaching typography, lithography, bookbinding, wood 
engraving and kindred trades. Both day and evening 
classes will be carried on and the fees charged are merely 
nominal. 


I HAVE before mentioned the County Council Continua- 
tion School in Wild street, which is just in the center of 
a number of printing establishments. This is a school at 
which the head master has adopted a specialized system of 
instruction for youths who are in, or intend going into, one 
or other of the branches of the printing trade. These 
special classes are mainly to prepare for technical studies, 
courses of instruction having been arranged for composi- 
tors and machine minders. The full courses extend over a 
period of three years, but printers may join for individual 
classes. For the current session the syllabus is as follows: 
Compositors — English, arithmetic (elementary and work- 
shop), and shorthand or French. Machine Minders — 
English, arithmetic (elementary and workshop), elemen- 
tary science and first aid. The elementary science will con- 
sist of the principles of magnetism and electricity, mechan- 
ics, and physics of color as applied to printing-inks. 


THE “ Stringertype,” of which little has been heard 
lately, is about to be boomed again, and arrangements are, 
I believe, being made to show one of the machines in New 
York, so that American printers may have an opportunity 
of judging of its capacity. If these negotiations are com- 
pleted satisfactorily, it is probable that an early date will 
see the machine on view, and as it is an appliance in which 
much interest was taken from the varying and sensational 
claims that were made for it in its early stages, it should 
attract the attention of printers. The “ Stringertype” has 
been called over here an “adapted Linotype,” and to all 
intents and purposes it is, but with this difference, that it 
casts single types instead of lines, and so simplifies the 
correction of matter. 
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YET another American printing-press has been put on 
the British market, this time in the form of the well-known 
Colt’s Armory, and manufactured by the same makers, 
the John Thomson Printing Press Company, of New York. 
The new machine is called the Trident, and the peculiarity 
of its construction consists in the method of inking, which 
is quite new, at least on this side. The sides of the type 
bed are continued upward to a considerable height, and 
between them, instead of the usual ink disk or pyramidical 
arrangement of rollers and duct, there is a slightly curved 
ink slab over which the rollers pass to take up their supply 
of ink. This slab has a motion from side to side, and it is 
claimed that better distribution may be obtained by this 
system than by any other, while the mechanism is so simple 
that there is nothing to get out of order. So far there is 
only one machine over here, but others are to follow shortly, 
and as a tribute to the new machine it may be mentioned 
that the first printer who called to see it in the London 
showrooms purchased it. 


DESPITE the strong competition among builders of news- 
paper rotaries, the machines made by the Victory Printing 
Machine Company of Liverpool still continue to hold their 
own and are to be found in newspaper offices all over the 
country. This week they have just started a new machine 
in the offices of the Belfast Telegraph, a prosperous Irish 
daily and weekly, and this forms the eleventh Victory 
that has been put into that office. The machine is the 
largest rotary in Ireland and is up-to-date in every way. 
The strongest competition in this class of printing-press 
has up till recently come from the American houses, but 
now ,the Germans are taking a hand and several of their 
big engineering firms are trying for British trade. One of 
these, Messrs. Albert & Co., of Frankenthal, has a London 
office, where there is a permanent staff kept, and the enter- 
prising manager has already secured several good orders 
from British firms. This house makes a feature of all-size 
rotaries, of which it has an extensive variety, and as it is 
extremely obliging in altering existing models to suit the 
requirements of customers it will become a formidable com- 
petitor of both British and American pressbuilders. 


For a long time past the question of a university train- 
ing for journalists has been exercising the minds of the 
officials of the journalistic world, and a scheme was com- 
pleted whereby classes were to have been opened for the 
winter session at the Birmingham University. The money 
necessary to start the scheme had been subscribed, but 
Professor Churton Collins, who had assumed the whole of 
the responsibility as regards the university for the organi- 
zation of the scheme, was found dead in a ditch while on a 
holiday in the country. With his death the connection of 
the courses with any particular department of the univer- 
sity was snapped, and until next year it will not be pos- 
sible for the head of any other section to take up the 
responsibility thus vacant and attach the journalistic course 
to his department. Under the circumstances it has been 
decided that the opening of the classes be deferred until 
the next university year, and that the committee in the 
meantime continue the work of raising the necessary funds, 
perfecting the organization of the scheme in conjunction 
with the university authorities and securing students. 


Mr. HENRY KNUDSEN, the Danish gentleman to whose 
invention I have already referred in these notes, has been 
giving another demonstration at the Hotel Cecil in London. 
His apparatus has for one of its primary objects the control 
of the output of a number of Linotype machines many miles 
from their governing center. That is to say, the type set on 
the controlling wireless instrument would be simultaneously 
and automatically reproduced in the offices of such news- 
papers as had adopted the system, no matter in what part 
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of the world they were situated, and Mr. Knudsen says 
that it is quite possible for an operator at his instrument 
in St. Petersburg to set up Linotype matter simultaneously 
in every newspaper office in London. The Morse code, as 
generally used in wireless work, is discarded entirely, and 
over the keyboard there is a traveling contact-carrier. As 
it passes over a key which has been pressed down by the 
operator there is an electric spark. At that moment the 
carrier on the receiving instrument in the distant city, 
waich is working in perfect harmony with the transmitter, 
halts at the same letter. In this way, letter by letter, the 
message is set up. Mr. Knudsen regards his invention as 
of great value for the purpose of the rapid transmission of 
news to newspapers. .~Dealing with the invention from the 
point of view of the journalist, Mr. Knudsen said that a 
central transmitting station in London could simultaneously 
send to any number of provincial towns, and in every office 
possessing a receiving machine in such towns, news could 
be received which could either be reproduced typewritten, 
or set into type. A feature of the invention is the method 
of transmitting, which safeguards the “tapping” of the 
message and insures its secrecy. One point, however, 
Mr. Knudsen is silent on: he does not tell us how he is 
going to justify his lines when they are set at a distance, 
and other practical details are also wanting. 

A NEW departure in photogravure is about to be made 
by an English company that for some years past has been 
producing photogravure pictures by mechanical means and 
in large quantities. These pictures, which bear the name 
of Rembrandts, have been extremely popular for high-class 
Christmas cards and other illustrative work, and are quite 
equal in appearance to the real article, which of course 
they are, being produced by means of intaglio engraved 
rollers instead of from plates. The firm possessing the 
patents has, after much research and expense, perfected a 
method of producing these pictures in colors, separate roll- 
ers being used for the different inks. At present one or 
two firms are producing colored photogravures from the 
plate by a slow and laborious method of inking in the 
various colors by hand, and very high prices are got for 
this class of work. Should the new method do all that is 
claimed for it the proprietors of the patents should have 
struck a good thing. 





SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY ANCIENT INSTITUTION. 


In connection with our talk on the development of the 
Saturday half holiday, Mr. William H. McDevitt invites 
attention to the following curious passage in Edwards’ 
“Dictionary of Words, Facts and Phrases,” showing that, 
after all, it is by no means peculiar to our own time. Thus 
it is recorded: 

The Saturday half-holiday movement is a revival of a 
very ancient custom. King Edgar (A. D. 758) ordained 
that there should be a cessation of labor from Saturday 
noon until daylight on Monday. William of Scotland 
(A. D. 1203) in council determined that Saturday after 
the twelfth hour “should be kept holy.” In “ Diver’s 
Crab Tree Lectures,’ 1639, p. 126, quoted in Brand’s 
“ Popular Antiquities,” are the following homely lines: 

“ You know that Munday is Sundaye’s brother, 

Tuesday is such another, 

Wednesday you must go to church and pray, 
Thursday is half holiday; 

On Friday it is too late to begin to spin, 

The Saturday is half holiday again.” 

An unrepealed law of King Canute establishes the Sat- 
urday half holiday in these words: “ Let every Sunday’s 
feast be held from Saturday noon to Monday’s dawn. 
Thorpe’s Laws of England; Laws of Cnut, 1, 14.”— 
International Bookbinder. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN EUROPEAN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GERMANY. 


NEWSPAPER publishers were lately astonished by a novel 
demand made by a firm of advertising agents in Berlin, 
who very naively requested a free delivery of their jour- 
nals, including suitable file-holders, to a new reading-room 
established by the agents. 

IN the Papier-Héndler we notice complaints by book- 
dealers because of the practice of some book publishers of 
putting only cloth or leather bound editions on the market. 
It seems they wish part of the editions to be in brochure or 
paper-cover form, so they can bind them to suit their own 
or their customers’ individual tastes. 

ACCORDING to statistics recently published by the Com- 
mercial Association of German Book Dealers, with head- 
quarters at Leipsic, there were issued in the following 
years the indicated number of works in the German lan- 
guage: 1901, 25,331; 1902, 26,906; 1903, 27,606; 1904, 
28,378; 1905, 28,886; 1906, 28,703; 1907, 30,073 —a total 
in seven years of 195,893 works. 

IT has been a practice with many business houses of 
having advertising matter on envelopes in a sort of frame 
surrounding the spot where the stamp should be placed. 
This custom is now discouraged by the postal department 
of Germany, a ruling having been made that envelopes 
having such devices on them will no longer be admitted to 
the mails, on the ground that they interfere with the legi- 
bility of the marking and cancellation stamps. According 
to the same ruling, aside from the address, nothing is per- 
mitted to be written or printed on envelopes which inter- 
feres with the legibility of the address or the cancellation. 


AT Nuremberg, not far from the ancient city hall, there 
is a very plain, plastered house, dating from 1680 and hav- 
ing nothing to differentiate it from a number of other old 
buildings in the neighborhood except the fact that it is 
constructed of lithographic stone, which is now worth from 
6 to 21 cents a pound, for which reason it is interesting to 
lithographers. The house was built a hundred years before 
Aloys Senefelder, who discovered lithography, was born. 
The stone cost Andreas Lichtenstein, its builder, merely 
the trouble of transporting it from the spot where he found 
it, it being the nearest and most available material. The 
present owning descendant, also named Andreas Lichten- 
stein, could now get $4,000 for the stone in the house, but 
has continuously refused in the past twenty years to listen 
to the offers of material men who want to tear down the 
building and sell the stone. His veneration for his ances- 
tral home overbalances any pecuniary temptations. 


THE trade is laughing in its sleeve at a recent occur- 
rence in the field of price-cutting. The city administration 
of Bielefeld required fifteen thousand cards, to be sent to 
the voters of the city informing them where they were to 
cast their votes at the next election. The largest printeries 
of the place offered to furnish and print them for from 
30 to 52.50 marks. The administration deemed their fig- 
ures too high, and found a printer, who, by using an inferior 
grade of stock, supplied the lot for less than 30 marks. 
But he forgot, or his attention had not been called to it, 
that certain ward numbers (which differed as to the locali- 
ties of the voters) should be printed along with the regular 
form. To rectify this he demanded 20 additional marks, 
which were not allowed, so the missing ward numbers had 
to be written in, taking up a large part of city clerical 
time. But the neatest was yet to come, for, because of the 
writing on the cards, the postoffice would not transmit them 
at the printed-matter rate, and charged first-class postage. 
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An extra 3-pfennig stamp had to be placed on each of the 
fifteen thousand cards. A local journal, in criticizing the 
whole business, presented the following figures: ‘“ The 
dearest printery would not have charged more than 90 
marks for cards of best quality and excellent printing, 
including the alterations in numbering; printed-matter 
postage, 450 marks; total, 540 marks. The administration 
paid for poor printing on poor stock, 29 marks; and for 
postage 900 marks; total, 929 marks; a difference of 389 
marks, which was thrown to the birds, not to speak of the 
extra clerical work.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Bunte Blatter, of Hamburg, 
has the following to say, which is equally applicable to 
American work in the line of letter-designing, especially 
that appearing in the magazines and the Sunday supple- 
ments of newspapers: “I view the intrusion of certain 
artists, who are quite capable of drawing landscapes and 
figures, but have not the faintest idea of precise delinea- 
tion, into the domain of mechanical art as I would a two- 
edged sword. Foremost artists, like Menzel Becker, 
Skarbina, and others still living, were liberal enough to 
admit their incapacity in respect to lettering, and in cases 
of necessity invoked the assistance of competent letter- 
designers; less meritorious, mostly younger, artists have, 
however, no such appreciation of their own lack, and their 
work is a sprawling smear, since they are not expert at 
clean, neat drawing and because letter-designing is for 
them a detail too tedious. Though the illustrative and deco- 
rative work of artists.is of great avail in typography, yet 
equally great is the damage. they do when they attempt 
lettering. Without the slightest knowledge of the esthetic 
principles of type-designing, and without regard to the sim- 
plest rules of logical arrangement, they fill title-pages, 
diplomas, posters, etc., with lettering that gives the person 
of experience and taste a veritable touch of the ‘ horrors.’ 
Encouraged by art critics who know just as little of true 
art in letter-drawing and who in their mistaken zeal think 
they see the dawn of a new (‘national’) style, and sing 
songs of praise in all keys in honor of the smearers, these 
even go so far as to originate new letter-designs for the 
typefounder.” 

FRANCE. 

THE Parisian journal L’Heure has installed fifteen 
Typograph composing machines of Berlin manufacture. 

THE municipality of Nancy, with the patronage of the 
local chambers of commerce, and the official aid of the 
Government, will hold an Eastern France International 
Exposition in 1909, from April to October. It will be held 
in the Sainte-Marie park and on the Blandan terrain, the 
total area covered being about sixteen hectares of ground. 
The graphic arts and the literary displays are to have 
suitable space. 

A PaRISIAN journal makes fun of the uncertainty of the 
colors used in printing French postage-stamps, terming 
them “chameleon stamps.” It says the nuances of the 
colors range from the softest to the deepest green, from the 
most limpid azure to the darkest blue, and from the most 
delightful rose to blood red of most anarchical hue. But 
the French timbres de poste are not the only ones that 
rival the chameleon. Evenness of color is not yet attained 
in the printing of United States postage and revenue 
stamps. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE Swiss Lithographers’ Union, organized twenty 
years ago, now comprises 571 members, or eighty per cent 
of all lithographic workmen in the country. The last 
annual report shows a balance on hand of 92,469.42 francs 
(or about 162 francs per member), of which 22,786 francs 
belong to the reserve fund. The year’s income was 49,409 
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frances. For relief purposes 26,406 frances were disbursed. 
Agitation for wage increases was effective in twelve places, 
which brought an increase of 43,750 francs in wages. 


HUNGARY. 


THE Ministries of Education and of Justice of Hungary 
have issued a decree relating to the obligatory depositing 
of printed matter with the Government, which has been 
altered in several respects. Noteworthy is the fact that 
copies of the annual reports of government officials, of 
industrial and commercial undertakings, of societies and of 
associations, also posters, theater placards, programs, etc., 
have to be deposited. 

ITALY. 


IN order to exploit the lithographic stones in the quar- 
ries at Ome and Monticelli Bruciati, near Brescia, a cor- 
poration with 1,000,000 lira ($200,000) capital has been 
formed, with headquarters at Milan. Stones as long as 
eight meters have been taken out of these quarries. 

THE Berlin Tageblatt brings news of a remarkable 
nature in stating that the Italian Archeological Commis- 
sion, now working in Crete, in its excavations in the royal 
palace of Festos, has found a terra-cotta tablet having 
hieroglyphic inscriptions containing two hundred and forty 
characters, and said to be the most extensive record as yet 
discovered dating from the Mycenic epoch. It records some 
military act, and, what is most interesting, seems to have 
been impressed upon the tablet with movable letters. 


ROUMANIA. 

TELEGRAPHIC visiting cards are a vogue peculiar to the 
stignet of Roumanian society. They are permitted to con- 
tain only the name and address of the recipient and the 
signature of the sender, the limit of the latter being three 
words, and are transmitted at the rate of 5 cents per mes- 
sage (or card). At first they were allowed transmission 
only on New Year’s day, but soon the vogue was made per- 
missible on other festival days. Then, as they appeared to 
be a good source of income, the telegraphic bureau took off 
all limits as to occasion of their use. 


NORWAY. 


THE scale of wages arranged in 1900 between the 
employing and working bookbinders of Norway has been 
amended by the latter, who have given notice that they 
would abide by the existing scale only up to September 1. 
The increases asked for amount on an average thirty per 
cent for male and fifty per cent for female workers. 


EGYPT. 


FirTy workmen in the printing department of the Egyp- 
tian state railway system recently went out on a strike. 
They demand an increase of wages and a reduction of 
working time to seven (!) hours per day. Among them 
there are said to be European as well as native-born work- 


men. 
AUSTRIA. 


THE Miehle Printing Press Company (of Chicago and 
New York), according to trustworthy authority, is pre- 
paring to establish a factory in Austria, ground for this 
having been secured, upon which the building operations 
will be begun next spring. 





A TRITE AND TIMELY TRUTH. 

If type must be warmed for distribution —a practice 
that should be avoided — do it by pouring tepid water over 
it. Under no circumstances hold a handful against a stove 
or other hot-metal surface; it is liable to produce paralysis 
of the hands and arms —and injure the type besides.— 
The Printers’ Register. 
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Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


A RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 
OCCURRED. 

COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 


NOVEMBER. 


November 1.— James Ronaldson and Archibald Binney 
establish the first permanent typefoundry in the United 
States — later the famous Johnson foundry, of Philadel- 
phia — 1796.....John F. Smith, of the typefounding house 
of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, Philadelphia, died in that 
city, 1889, aged seventy-four.....Samuel Haldeman, an 
ex-president of the International Typographical Union, 
died at Washington, D. C., 1889. 

November 2.— Francois Didot, first of that family of 
noted typographers who established their business in Paris, 
died, 1757.....Robert Carter, founder of the publishing 
house of Robert Carter & Brothers, New York city, born 
at Berwickshire, Scotland, 1807.....James Madison Con- 
ner, son of James Conner, of the noted Conner type- 
foundry of New York city, born in Boston, 1825..... 
Howard Lockwood, noted New York printer, and publisher 
of several trade papers, the American Bookmaker and the 
“American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking,” died, 
1892, aged forty-six.....The University of Cambridge 
appoints John Legate its printer, to the office vacated by 
the death of Thomas Thomas, 1588.....Richard Bartholdt, 
printer, editor, and congressman from Missouri, born in 
Germany, 1855. 

November 3.— Date of the earliest English newspaper 
so far discovered, printed in 1640. 

November 4.— Heinrich Meyer, founder of the Journal 
fuer Buchdruckerkunst (in 1834), died in Berlin, 1863. 
.... Andrew W. McCartney, on the Chicago Evening Post, 
finished setting ninety-five thousand ems in six days, 1870. 

November 5.— The second newspaper in New York, the 
Journal, begun, 1733.....Alois Senefelder, inventor of 
lithography, born at Prague, 1771. 

November 6.— The privilege of printing all bills for 
fencing was granted to Thomas Purfoot, by the London 
Company of Stationers, 1615.....The old Philadelphia 
Typographical Society organized, 1802. 

November 7.— The Adventurer, a noted paper, started 
by Dr. John Hawkesworth, in London, 1753.....Elihu 
White, typefounder, publisher and bookseller, of New 
York, died, 1836. 

November 8.— Thomas Bewick, engraver and the mod- 
ern reviver of the art of wood engraving, died at Gates- 
head, England, 1828, aged seventy-five.....Hon. Andrew 
Shuman, for thirty years editor of the Chicago Evening 
Journal, born at Manor, Pennsylvania, 1830. 

November 9.— Brown Thurston, printer at Portland, 
Maine, and once president of the Maine Press Association, 
born at Winthrop, Maine, 1814.....George Bruce, New 
York typefounder, receives the first patent on a script 
type-design, 1842.....The Boston Type Foundry suffers 
from the great Boston fire of 1872. 

November 10.— H. Raymund Haertel, head of the great 
printing and publishing house of Breitkopf & Haertel, at 
Leipsic, Germany, died, 1888, aged seventy-eight years. 
...-Robert P. Studley, the first to introduce lithographic 
presses into St. Louis, and founder of the oldest job- 
printing house in that city, died at Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, 1890. 

November 11.— Charlton Nesbit, noted wood engraver 
and pupil of Thomas Bewick, died, 1838, aged sixty-three. 
....Thomas Bailey Aldrich, poet and author, and for some 
years editor of the Atlantic Monthly, born at Portsmouth, 
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New Hampshire, 1836.....Carl E. Bonner, an early experi- 
menter and pioneer in photoengraving, born at Elberfeld, 
Germany, 1874. 

November 12.— David Bruce, printer, stereotyper and 
typefounder, of New York city, born, 1770. 

November 13.— Formal adoption by the typefounders 
and printers of Germany of a systematic or “ Universal ” 
type-lining system, 1905. 

November 14.—Andrew Brice, of Exeter, a renowned 
printer of West England, died, 1773.....John Gough 
Nichols, noted London printer, author, and editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, died, 1873, aged sixty-seven. 

November 15.— Charles Crapelet, called the “ French 
Baskerville,” and noted for printing correct and beautiful 
editions, born at Bourmont, 1762.....Thurlow Weed, noted 
editor, printer and politician, of Albany, New York, born 
at Cairo, New York, 1797.....Richard Robert Donnelley, 
distinguished Chicago printer, born in Hamilton, Canada, 
1836. 

November 16.— John Walter, first proprietor of the 
London Times, died at Teddington, 1812. 

November 17.— P. O. Vickery, well-known publisher of 
a peculiar style of story-papers, died at Augusta, Maine, 
1902. 

November 18.— William Boyer, Jr., of London, said to 
have been “ the most learned and distinguished printer of 
modern times,” died, 1777.....Caxton issues, at Westmin- 
ster, the first book printed in England, “‘ The Dictes and 
Sayinges of the Philosophers,” 1477. 

November 19.— Nathan Babcock, noted pressbuilder, 
born at Westerly, Rhode Island, 1824. 

November 20.—Caxton finished “The History of 
Godfrey of Bologne; or, the Conquest of Jerusalem,” a 
folio of one hundred and forty-four leaves, 1481.....Caxton 
finished the printing of “‘ The Golden Legende,” 1483..... 
Roger Payne, a celebrated bookbinder in Duke’s Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, died, 1797. 

November 22.— Thurlow Weed, “ Nestor of American 
journalists,” died in New York city, 1882, aged eighty-five. 
....Andrew Bradford starts, in Philadelphia, the Ameri- 
can Weekly Mercury, 1719. 

November 23.— The Loyal Post: “with Foreign and 
Inland Intelligence,” No. 1, issued in London, 1705..... 
John Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf, an ingenious printer, 
typefounder, author and bookseller, and the first to cast 
music types, born at Leipsic, 1719.....The Ilion (N. Y.) 
Citizen this day was set entirely on the McMillan machine, 
being the first paper in the world set on a machine which 
automatically justified the type, 1883.....Andrew Foulis, 
a noted early Scotch printer, born at Glasgow, 1712. 

November 24.— Samuel Haldeman, prominent union 
printer, born in Perry county, Pennsylvania, 1838..... 
Achilles Henry Pugh, a leading printer of Cincinnati, born 
in that city, 1846. 

November 25.— Benjamin P. Shillaber, author (as 
“Mrs. Partington”) and printer in Boston, died, 1890. 

November 26.— John Nichols, a noted English printer, 
died, 1826. 

November 27.— Robert Andrews, a_ noted letter- 
founder in Charterhouse street, London, died, 1735, aged 
eighty.....Henry Barth, eminent typefounder and part 
owner of the old Cincinnati Type Foundry, and inventor 
of the first practical typecasting and automatic finishing 
machine in the United States, born in Leipsic, Germany, 
1823. 

November 28.— Corydon A. Alvord, celebrated printer 
of New York city, and second president of the United 
Typothete, died at Hartford, Connecticut, 1894.....Talbot 
Baines Reed, a noted English typefounder, died, 1893..... 
The London Times, printed by steam-propelled machinery 
(1,100 an hour), the first paper ever so printed, 1814. 

















November 29.— Horace Greeley, the eminent editor, 
died at Pleasantville, New York, 1872.....Edward Keogh, 
noted Milwaukee printer, died, 1898.....Der Unparthey- 
ische Readinger Adler, now the Reading Adler, established 
by Jacob Schneider and George Gerrisch, 1796. 

November 30.— Edmund Curll, a notorious bookseller 
in London, was convicted for publishing obscene books, and 
had his ears cut off and stood in the pillory, 1725..... 
Samuel L. Clemens (“Mark Twain’’), printer, pilot, miner, 
clerk, author, editor, born at Florida, Missouri, 1835..... 
The Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune burned, with loss of 
many lives, 1889.....William H. Woodward, one of St. 
Louis’ oldest printers, head of the Woodward & Tiernan 
Printing Company, died at St. Louis, 1904, aged seventy. 


ADDITIONS TO PRECEDING MONTHS. 


July 2.— Murat Halstead, famous American editor, 
died at Cincinnati, 1908, aged seventy-nine. 

July 4.—The Western Sun, oldest existing Indiana 
paper, started by Elihu Stout, at Vincennes, 1804. 

July 7.— The Pennsylvania Correspondent and Farm- 
ers’ Advertiser, now the Intelligencer, of Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, started by Asher Miner, 1804. 

July 28.—August Brassart, who (in Paris) made the 
first silver plates for Daguerre’s experiments which 
resulted in the art of photography, died at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 1908. 

July 31.— The Pennsylvania Democrat, now the Intel- 
ligencer, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, started, 1799. 

August 2.— The Gazette, afterward called the Essex 
County Mercury, and now merged into the Salem Register, 
started at Salem, Massachusetts, 1768. 

August 7.— The Vermont Journal and the Universal 
Advertiser, antecedent of the present Journal of Windsor, 
Vermont, started by George Hough and Alden Spooner, 
1783. 

August 20.— The Baltimore American, one of the 
earliest United States dailies, started as the Journal by 
William Goddart, 1773. 

August 29.— George P. Rowell, prominent for many 
years in the advertising business in New York city, and 
publisher in early days of the famous Newspaper Reporter, 
died at Poland Springs, Maine, 1908. 





THE CHEERFUL AND CHEERING MAN. 


We love the man with the rose on the tongue; the man 
who sees the boy’s dirty face, but mentions his bright eyes; 
who notices your shabby coat, but praises your studious 
habits; the man who sees all faults, but who is quick to 
praise and slow to blame. We like to meet a man whose 
smile will brighten up deadness; whose voice is full of the 
music of the birds; whose handshake is an inspiration. 
He makes us forget our troubles as the raven’s croak is 
forgotten when the woodthrush sings. God bless the man 
of cheer! There is plenty of trouble here and we need no 
increase of it. There is a lot of dying done ahead of time! 
— Western Publisher. 





HE CALLED THE BLUFF. 


Mother — “ Just run upstairs, Tommy, and fetch baby’s 
nightgown.” 

Tommy — “ Don’t want to.” 

Mother — “ Oh, well, if you’re going to be unkind to 
your new little sister, she’ll put on her wings and fly back 
again to heaven.” 

Tommy — “ Then let her put on her wings and fetch 
her nightgown.” — Exchange. 

2-6 
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AN ODD PRUSSIAN LAW CONCERNING POSTER 
ADVERTISING. 


BY N. J. WERNER. 


N referring to some peculiar legal restrictions 
regarding posters, a member of the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies, Doctor Ablasz, deliv- 
ered himself as follows: 

“Tn many large cities a poster was put up, 
emanating from brewers, in which the follow- 
ing sentences occur: ‘The greatest minds of 
our nation, Luther, Schiller, Goethe and Bismarck, and all 
our greatest thinkers and litterateurs, were not averse to 
a cheering draught, and were accustomed to gratefully 
enjoy the gifts of Bacchus and Gambrinus.’ At the end is 
said ‘ Moderation is good in all things, but none should 
forbid a glass taken in an honorable, sociable spirit.’ I 
believe the brewers may in this case be far from wrong, 
and that these assertions may be posted without let or 
hindrance; I really have nothing to say against it. But 
similar rights should be enjoyed by everybody. However 
in what manner this universal right is sometimes inter- 
preted, the following comic instance will show. The believ- 
ers in total abstinence bestirred themselves, under the idea 
that this poster should be controverted, and did it with a 
poster which contained nothing but extracts from the say- 
ings of these same thinkers and litterateurs, by which they 
meant to demonstrate that the claims of the brewers were 
incorrect. They laid stress on the words of Goethe, ‘ Be 
on your guard against beer! If I could abolish wine I 
would be happy!’ I doubt very much if Goethe lived all 
the time according to this principle. But upon this I am 
clear — that it would surely not have been a bad thing if 
the abstainers could have used quotations from the great 
writers and thinkers to further their cause. But now 
comes the president of the police board of Breslau and 
declares that the first poster may be put up, but the second 
not under any circumstances. If copies of the latter are 
still put up, despite this ruling, then the parties responsi- 
ble for them will be promptly punished. And the note- 
worthy fact is that the president of police is perfectly 
right, particularly as the Prussian press laws allow the 
putting up of posters the contents of which may be business 
news or matter, but not such as relate to public matters. 
If the brewers use posters for the sake of business they do 
it under right and authority; if the abstainers use them for 
the sake of making propaganda for their cause, they violate 
the laws. It is in truth difficult to keep from writing satire 
concerning such a state of affairs.” 








THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS. 


We haven’t the time to preach sermons to merchants 
based upon strictly moral principles, but feel that appeal- 
ing to their business sense is a shorter and quicker way of 
getting there when we want to drive a tack home. 

We haven’t much to say about the Golden Rule to-day, 
but there is much in this suggestion for you to think about 
— purely from a business standpoint — and we hope that 
you’ll think about it, and act upon it. | 

The Golden Rule is the greatest business maxim in the 
world to-day — yesterday — or to-morrow. 

It will make more money for the store that follows it 
than any other store rule that can be laid down. 

That’s all— The Apparel Retailer. 





OPTIMISM BEHIND PRISON BARS. 
These buildings cover but a few acres of ground. Are 
you going to let their shadow darken the whole beautiful 
world for you? — Star of Hope. 














Few gainsay the desirability of cost systems in printing- 
offices. The question is no longer whether such methods are 
inherently good, but rather, ‘*How can we secure the simplest 
and most workable plan for ascertaining cost?’’ Under this 
head methods of accounting will be discussed, with the purpose 
of making known the simplest and most generally useful plans. 
We invite friends of the craft to contribute to this practical and 
timely endeavor to supplant a planless, out-of-date, haphazard 
way of doing business by modern, profit-making methods. 


PRINTING SALESMANSHIP. 


At the October dinner and meeting of the Ben Franklin 
Club of Chicago, M. C. Rotier, who was among the visitors 
from Milwaukee, made an interesting address. It dealt 
with the selling end of the printing business and is as 
follows: 

“T have some timidity in launching out on the subject 
which I have chosen, because I feel that it little becomes me, 
among so many present who are masters of the art. 

“The subject, however, is one to which I hope to give 
considerable time this winter in our local club work, and 
while many of us have an intuitive knowledge of what it 
requires to sell goods, I believe that very little has been 
said or written about selling printing. It therefore seems 
to me we ought to begin to crystallize our ideas in such a 
form that they can be used by others. 

“T believe that this is a subject that can be studied with 
a great deal.of profit by most of us. 

“Tts range of possibilities is unlimited. 

“Tf I can do nothing more, I want to emphasize one 
fact, and that is the close relationship existing between a 
good cost system and salesmanship. 

“We are just beginning to realize the great need of 
keeping accurate time records and ascertaining costs on 
the orders we execute. Since the organization of the boards 
of trade and the Franklin clubs, we have made wonderful 
progress in this respect. To know your costs is certainly 
the foundation of business success, and without this, suc- 
cess in the printing business is not possible. 

“ Without a correct system of getting at the costs we 
can not hope to put a price on our product that we know 
is right, and without this I can not conceive of any man 
selling printing to have the backbone to stand up for the 
price he puts on his work. 

“Salesmen who sell printing should have the fullest 
equipment in this matter of costs. The belief on the part 
of the salesman that his house is only guessing at its costs, 
or is not making selling prices with due regard to actual 
costs, is a powerful contributing factor to failure in making 
a sale at a profit. 

“ Knowing our costs is bound to give backbone to our 
salesmen, and that is why salesmanship and costs are so 
very closely related. 

“ Salesmanship in printing, like in many other lines, is 
the art of disposing of your manufactured product at a 
profit, and the profit, of course, can only be determined by 
cost averages obtained through a comprehensive and well- 
planned cost system. 
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“The nature of profit is little understood by those who 
do not employ the Franklin system of cost records. 

“ Roughly, profit is that which is left after all is paid, 
and by all is meant — when our own salaries for manage- 
ment and all overhead expenses are included in the cost. 

“A real salesman, knowing his costs, works with delight 
and zest because he knows where profit begins — he knows 
the dead line of costs. 

“Tn treating with salesmen the best plan is to take 
pains to convince them of the correctness of your costs by 
explaining your system. 

“Secrecy in this important topic necessarily leads to 
doubt as to what an order actually ought to bring, and as a 
result a man can not talk with the conviction that he is 
offering his product at but a fair price. 

“T have said that salesmanship in printing is the art 
of disposing of your work at a profit. This definition must 
be qualified, however, by adding that true salesmanship 
not only means selling the product at a profit, but to satisfy 
the customer and to hold his trade. 

“Of course, we must expect to lose customers once in 
a while to the fellow who is making mistakes in estimating, 
or who thinks he can do the work at a lower price than 
others, but it has been my experience that in most instances 
it is better to let the other fellow have the work, because 
you can confidently count on the customer coming back to 


‘you at some later day, and he is a better customer when 


he does come. 

“Selling printing in my estimation requires the very 
highest type of a salesman. He must not only be possessed 
of a strong personality, understand human nature, know 
how to analyze propositions and be resourceful, but he 
must have a technical acquaintance with the arts in print- 
ing and engraving which only years of study will acquire. 

“In connection with this, let me emphasize another 
point. 

“Tt is a serious mistake for employers to put men on the 
street who are unfit for the work of selling printing at a 
profit. 

“The greatest evil to-day with which we have to con- 
tend is the street canvasser—the order taker — the 
untrained, irresponsible man who goes into a place and 
asks for a chance to “ figger.” 

“A true salesman avoids the price question to the very 
last. He centers attention on what the real plans of the 
customer are regarding the disposal of his product; he 
shows an interest in what is wanted; gives the customer 
the benefit of his experience; gains his confidence, and 
when this is accomplished, he can have things pretty much 
his own way if he treats his customer right. 

“This is no idealistic dream. It is done every day by 
men who know how to sell printing at a profit. 

“ There is another type of salesman who is perhaps the 
most valuable to the printing trade, and that is the creative 
salesman, the man who will pick out certain trades people 
who seldom or never use printing for advertising. These 
salesmen will study the conditions surrounding the busi- 
ness, the methods they pursue in disposing of their goods, 
the salability of them, and when they have done this to 
their satisfaction they map out ways and means to promote 
their sales through certain booklets or catalogues. 

“Some of our best customers have been developed in 
this way. They stick. They feel that nobody knows their 
business so well as you do, and this is true, if you have 
taken the proper interest in the success of the man’s busi- 
ness. 

“There are so many salesmen who have no initiative. 
All they can do is to take the customer’s directions as to 
what he wants and then make a price and use the hack- 
neyed talk of quality printing. 
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“Gentlemen, if we want to improve trade conditions, 
let us eliminate the order-taker, the man who does nothing 
but encourage the customer to get prices. 

“Tf we will all codperate in this we will make another 
important step in the codperative movement of placing the 
printing industry on a profit-paying plane. 

“ There are so many phases of this subject of competi- 
tive salesmanship that it offers a splendid line of work for 
a winter’s study. 

“T realize that I have merely touched on the subject. I 
trust, however, it may open up avenues of thought that will 
develop it to the prominent and important position it 
deserves in our Franklin club work.” 


THE EXPERIENCE OF AN EXPERT. 


In the general discussion which is now taking place 
among the better class of printers regarding cost systems, 
the question is often asked: ‘ What first induced you to 
put in a cost system? ” 

It is now more than five years since The Henry O. 
Shepard Company installed a cost system in its establish- 
ment. The chief reason was a general dissatisfaction with 
the results of the business as indicated by the ordinary 
methods of bookkeeping in effect at that time, in so far as 
it related to securing accurate details of the cost of each 
job as it passed through the house. 

Doing more than an average amount of business, and 
anticipating that at the end of each year our balance sheet 
would show a large profit on the volume of business done, 
it was nevertheless necessary to sometimes “ scale down ” 
the percentage for depreciation in order to show a profit. 

After one or two experiences of this kind the manage- 
ment decided it was necessary to secure more detailed 
information regarding the cost of our product. Like all 
employing printers, we believed that we were fully compe- 
tent to judge what price ought to be charged for a given 
piece of work. We also knew that our salesmen were loyal 
and efficient and would see to it that all jobs were taken at 
a profit. 

One circumstance that I will relate had more to do with 
deciding the question than anything else: A foreman 
brought in an order for a job amounting to approximately 
$20,000. He assured us that he had obtained a preference 
of about $1,000, as the customer had desired The Henry O. 
Shepard Company to do the work. From outside sources 
we afterward learned that we were the lowest bidders on 
that particular job by a very large amount. I was able to 
keep account of the material bought to complete this job, 
and also of a large portion of the labor required. The 
result of the accounting was anything but satisfactory 
when the job was completed. 

Since our system of cost accounting has been in opera- 
tion we have derived many benefits from it, the most impor- 
tant of which is our ability to determine beyond any doubt 
whether a given job has been profitable to us before it 
leaves the office. It has stimulated our salesmen to secure 
prices for our work which will show a profit for the house, 
because they, knowing that we can check up every job 
brought in, and ascertain the net result of their labors for 
the month, are very particular that the business they bring 
in shall not only produce a good profit for the house, but 
also be a credit to them, and an evidence of their ability as 
salesmen. 

The establishment of our cost system has also exploded 
all erroneous ideas as to the relative value and importance 
of the different departments through which the work 
passes, regarding their earning capacity, and the amount 
of expense in addition to labor, connected with the working 
of those departments. 
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One of the reasons for the very successful results we 
have achieved from our cost department is found in the 
fact that we have made it an integral part of our general 
bookkeeping system. It is not a side issue, to be checked 
up by clerks. The totals are ledger accounts, and a balance 
must be shown each month to prove their accuracy. 

Speaking in a general way, I do not believe it possible 
for an old employee of a printing-office to install a satis- 
factory cost system and work out all the details as they 
should be worked out. I have arrived at this conclusion 
from my observation that most clerical men are so fixed in 
their ideas of the methods of conducting business that they 
endeavor to build up a system to conform to their own 
notions rather than with a view of the needs of the business 
which they seek to benefit. 

My opinion is that the best results are to be achieved 
by securing the services of a competent accountant, con- 
versant with the technicalities of the printing trade, who 
shall build a cost system particularly adapted to the 
requirements of the individual firm.—A. W. Rathbun, of 
the Henry O. Shepard Company, in Ben Franklin Monthly. 


ONE EXPLANATION OF CHEAP PRINTING. 


The American Surety Company, of New York city, has 
a great deal of printing done. For all work done for this 
company the paper is furnished by the company, which has 
special paper made in some cases, and in others buys a 
fine grade of paper in large quantities and furnishes it to 
the printer or lithographer. Recently the Surety people 
have been missing paper, and an investigation developed 
the fact that large quantities of paper had disappeared. 
After watching for a while one of the officers of the com- 
pany one day caught a couple of boys — employees of the 
concern — carrying out a couple of reams of fine paper. 
They took it to a “ cheap ” printer, one of the kind who cuts 
prices till you wonder if he stole the paper, and sold it to 
him for about $1.50. It was worth $10 wholesale. The 
boys were arrested and held for trial. The cut-rate printer 
is still at large, but you will be able to identify him by his 
prices on jobs that call for high-grade paper.— National 
Lithographer. 


COST ACCOUNTING BLANKS ON REQUEST. 


The printers’ boards of trade of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Buffalo, Toronto and Montreal are now ready 
to furnish any master printer who makes the request with 
a set of blanks which make up the new cost system account- 
ing adopted by the boards. An eight-page covered pam- 
phlet accompanies the blanks, giving full description of 
their various uses. One feature which attracts attention 
at once is the fact that the order blank is made exactly the 
size of the face of the job envelope, the wording and ruling 
being identical. By inserting a carbon sheet between the 
two the job envelope is carboned exactly as the original 
order blank and can not be changed in any department 
without showing. It certainly is worth a letter to obtain 
these blanks, and to give it some study is a duty each 
printer without a system owes his business.— Printing 
Trade News. 


GETTING THE WORK AT ANY COST. 


A correspondent writes: ‘“ When the printing tenders 
come before the Boston (England) Corporation it is always 
an occasion for merriment. One feels it humiliating to 
make such a confession, but it is the simple truth. Last 
month the printers of Boston eclipsed all previous records. 
It has been a common thing for them to tender at fifty and 
sixty per cent below the prices named in the schedule, but 
the folly has gone on until now the extremely low water- 
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mark of ‘87% per cent off’ was reached. The council 
was convulsed with laughter, and made all sorts of sar- 
castic remarks as it accepted this wretched tender. A 
member asked if there was not an oversight —if some of 
those tendering did not offer to do the work for nothing! 
It will, we fear — at the present rate — soon come to that, 
and we may even have rival printers bitten with the com- 
petition mania offering to pay a premium to be allowed to 
do the work. The council expressed the opinion that the 
schedule must be antiquated and in need of revision. Some- 
thing is certainly ‘ rotten in Denmark’ when such a condi- 
tion of things can prevail.” — Printers’ Register. 





CHICAGO-MILWAUKEE TALKFEST ON COSTS. 


Counter attractions militated against attendance at the 
October meeting of the Franklin Club of Chicago. About 
one hundred assembled in the Delft room of the Sherman 
House, the main feature of the evening being the presence 
of a delegation of Milwaukeeans, who represented the 
Franklin Club of Wisconsin. After the smoke began to 
curl President Hartman welcomed the guests and started 
the flow of cost-and-method wisdom usual with the club by 
calling on M. C. Rotier to speak on salesmanship. After 
expressing the felicitations of the guests of the evening, 
Mr. Rotier launched his subject, the full text of his 
remarks appearing on page 242 of this issue. 

He was followed by Bernard Cannon, also of Milwaukee, 
who spoke on the work of Franklin clubs, and urged the 
appointment of committees that would and could compare 
differences between members as to prices obtained for 
work. While prices can not be established by these clubs 
or their members, it is within their province in their educa- 
tional work to investigate unusual conditions in price- 
making and to call glaring disparities to the attention of 
members who follow unreasonable or unethical methods. 
The welfare of the business demanded that prices should 
insure a fair margin of profit; be neither too low nor too 
high, which would cause distrust. In Mr. Cannon’s expe- 
rience, the cost of the various operations is about the same 
in all shops — large or small — and therefore there should 
be no great variations. One of the troubles incident to 
reckless estimating and the wide difference in prices it 
showed was that it encouraged the “ shopping ” evil, which 
should be reduced to a minimum. A fair price instills con- 
fidence and confidence gets business. To quote too low a 
figure is to lose the profit which is the due of every man. 
It is not merely dishonest but dangerous to overcharge, for 
the offender will surely be exposed and penalized by the 
loss of a customer’s trade and good will. The speaker 
urged that in the education of Mr. Printer it is quite proper 
for the Franklin clubs to investigate cases where printers 
had endeavored to secure trade by quoting scant prices. The 
best method of doing this was to appoint grievance com- 
mittees which would look into complaints, and where a mis- 
take had been made show the offending member his error. 
Where a lack of comprehension of his duty to the craft 
was the underlying cause, the committees could let the light 
shine on the dark places of ignorance to the benefit of all. 
“There is no thought of coercion in this idea, it is purely 
educational, and more healthful price conditions are bound 
to result if the printers will coéperate in this way,” con- 
cluded Mr. Cannon. 

W. F. Whitman, of Chicago, said the time had come 
when printers should quit lying to others and deceiving 
themselves. The establishment of a cost system was an 
imperative necessity in every office. After many years of 
wandering in the wilderness he had determined to do so, 
and found it no small undertaking, but every obstacle was 
additional evidence showing the need of such a departure. 
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He spoke of the indifference of printers to this reform in 
methods and ascribed it to conceit. They felt they were 
making money, and as that was a comfortable feeling and 
pleasing to their sense of self-appreciation they did not 
want to be disturbed. Perhaps they were afraid to investi- 
gate, which was neither business nor ordinary common 
sense, but was cowardly. Mr. Whitman closed with a 
strong appeal to his auditors to get busy with cost systems 
and find out where they stood. 

Thomas Ball, of Chicago, thought the previous speaker 
had been too severe on the printers. All things considered, 
they were making progress. Cost systems were being 
introduced gradually, it was true, but no one could measure 
the amount of good that had come from the outgiving of 
the experiences of those who had made experiments. We 
were analyzing cost of production and getting rid of old 
traditions or superstitions such as “no money can be made 
in the composing-room,” by merely finding out how to do it. 
He agreed that much remained to be done — there always 
would be so long as the club was a virile institution — but 
the progress so far had been encouraging. 

George Bollow, of Milwaukee, gave a humorous recital 
of how he drifted into the trade, and said if he had been a 
printer he was sure he would have failed in business. 
Those who come from the case or the press fail to put a 
proper valuation on the ability required to manage a print- 
ing-office. When he first broke into the trade he was amazed 
at the struggle to get work without any regard to profit. 
That was not the aim in the commercial lines with which 
he had been acquainted. Previous training had taught 
him that when a concern was on the ragged edge the thing 
to do was to boost prices. He knew the value was in the 
work, for he had seen it put there, and he induced his part- 
ners to go along with him in the effort to raise prices. And 
he didn’t find it such a tremendous undertaking. Why 
should it be? The worth was there, and the generality of 
people are willing to pay a fair price. Mr. Bollow con- 
cluded with the assertion that when he came into the busi- 
ness he did not know an em quad from a platen press, but 
he did know something about merchandising, with the 
result that what was a moribund concern is now a dividend- 
payer. 

Messrs. Kortmeyer, Wilson, Hoyer and Hake, of Mil- 
waukee, and J. A. Morgan, of Chicago, also spoke on 
phases of the subject. 

Secretary Ellick made his monthly report, which showed 
211 members, 61 of whom are using cost systems. Mem- 
bers who had grievances against supply men were invited 
to make them known, as the officers are contemplating 
investigating that field. 





BACKBONE VS. WISHBONE. 


There is a wise little advertising editorial in the Gem 
City, of Fort Madison, Iowa. It tells why backbone beats 
wishbone. It says: “ The trouble with most fellows is that 
their backbone is mostly all wishbone. You wish you could 
succeed in business, you wish you could do as well as your 
neighbor who does succeed. You are overworking your 
wishbone. Give it a rest; it’s tired. Your backbone needs 
exercise. It’s backbone that does things — not wishbone. 
Marshall Field had competition, but his backbone gave him 
nerve to advertise big in newspapers when advertising was 
not known to be a necessity of business life as it is now 
universally recognized. John Wanamaker had the same 
sort of backbone. Their backbone backed up their wish- 
bone. Backbone builds business by booming business. 
Business is boosted by backbone, and the backbone of busi- 
ness is newspaper advertising.” — Brains. 
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THE ADVENT OF A NEW WORD. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR, 


T has remained for a Baltimore printer to 
enrich our vocabulary by the addition of a new 
word. By examining the card shown below it 
will be seen that the new word fills a long-felt 
want and fits into the economy of the art like 
a white-pine “ dutchman ” in a loose line. The 
man who is responsible for the word “ squog- 

gle” deserves the profound approbation of all those who 

have at heart the interests of the craft — especially from 
the financial side of it. 
It would seem that in effect a “ squoggle” is not unlike 

a disembodied trading-stamp, inasmuch as that the mere 

breathing of the magic word is sufficient to stimulate trade. 

It seems to be the custom in some lines of trade when the 

goods don’t seem to be selling as freely as they should, to 

give trading-stamps. It may be pretty safely inferred that 
there are two main reasons that prevent goods being turned 
over actively — one is that the goods are not good enough, 
or, on the other hand, they are priced too high. So it fre- 
quently happens that when a man can’t raise the grade of 
his goods and is ashamed to lower the price, having in view 
the great public mania for getting something for nothing, 
and also being not unmindful that the great American pub- 
lic loves to be humbug¢ged, he takes his cue and with a great 
flourish of trumpets he straightway gives out trading- 
stamps. We are glad the trading-stamp evil has not fas- 
tened itself upon the printing business, but the “ squoggle ” 
system seems perilously near it, with, however, this differ- 
ence in its favor — the beneficiary of the “ squoggle” gets 
his “ rake-off ” in cash, while the household that puts its 
dependence in trading-stamps may be enriched and glori- 
fied by a perfectly gorgeous vase representing the peaceful 


IT’S THE PASS-WORD 
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ler 








WORTH HALF A DOLLAR 


image of Buddha flanked by three fearsome dragons, the 
product of the Chinese Imperial Potteries, located at East 
Liberty, Ohio. 

Of course, there are circumstances under which it is 
perfectly allowable for printers to “squoggle”; just as 
other merchants have their “clean-sweep sales,” “ clear- 
ance sales,” “before stock-taking sales,” “ stock-taking 
sales,” “after stock-taking sales,” “ bargain weeks,” etc. 
As our honored friends in the medical profession say, a 
“squoggle” is “indicated” whenever a printer finds that 
he has on hand a large overstock of merchandise, for 
instance a few hundred thousand catalogues more or less 
that seem to be uncalled for, or a matter of a million or so 
labels of proprietary articles, or even five or six hundred 
thousand business cards, all of which various items were 
printed upon a venture. Under such circumstances “squog- 
gling” is not only allowable but is an absolute duty that 
the printer owes both to himself and his family. 

It seems to us, however, that the great use for “ squog- 
gling” lies in the realm of pure philanthropy—as a 
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means for easing the conscience-stricken. What could be 
simpler — when a printer feels that he is getting a larger 
profit from his business than should rightfully come his 
way, just at that precise time he should “ squoggle” and 
the effect of this action will be to restore to all his cus- 
tomers a portion of his ill-gotten gain. 

Furthermore, you can see that the “ squoggler” need 
be no ordinary price-cutter, who at times lowers prices as 
a means of underbidding. The bona fide “ squoggler ” may 
have an especially good customer, of whose work he is 
absolutely sure to get a full share at prices already estab- 
lished, and which prices may be entirely satisfactory both 
to himself and to his customer, but this makes no differ- 
ence, when the “ squoggle” bacillus gets into his system 
there is nothing for the printer to do but to joyfully bear 
the glad tidings to his customer that for a specified time, 
by virtue of the virulence of his “ squoggle,” he gets a dis- 
count of a straight twenty-five per cent. 


GET A SQUOGGLE ON YOUR PRINTING 


Any Customer during August, 
whose bill for printing amounts to 
$2.00 or over, by mentioning the 
word “SQUOGGLE” will receive a 
reduction of fifty cents. 2 G2 @ 


RICHARDS THE PRINTER 
1020 W. BALTIMORE ST. 


“ ’ 


Prices as low as ever. 


Quality as high as ever. 


We wonder if the attack embraces in its general scheme 
of philanthropy the furnishing of postal-cards and stamped 
envelopes? If concerted action were taken by all the 
printers of our glorious land, how happy it would make us 
feel if we could prevail upon the Postoffice Department to 
“ squoggle” in our favor for a meager month or so each 
year! The presidential candidate who will come straight 
out with this as a plank in his platform can count with 
absolute certainty upon the votes of the followers of 
Gutenberg. Will the honorable member from Kansas 
kindly put the motion? 


A TYPICAL CONTRAST. 
A Moral Tale in Two Stanzas. 
BY J. DAVENPORT. 


This is the man who “ 


And stuck to it through thick and thin. 


made ” the price* 


His smile is broad, his clothes are nice 


And, as you’ll see, he has the “ tin.” 











This is the man who “ guessed ”’ the price— 
Below some other, wrong or right. 
You’ll note that inky clouds of gloom 


Have almost blotted him from sight! 


(*On a basis of “ actual cost.’’) 
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In an address before the recent convention of the United 
Typothetz at Boston the speaker said it was impossible to 
learn the art in a printing-office. There are no facilities 
there to acquire a knowledge of the principles of design. 
If they are to be taught scientifically, they must be learned 
outside the office, and adherence to these laws is the basis 
of all good printing. The printer who is possessed of this 
knowledge can defend his work in an intelligent and con- 
vincing manner. That is not the most important advan- 
tage which acquaintance with the principles of design 
would give the compositor. It would fit him to do the 
higher classes of printing without the intervention of the 
nonprinter designer. Apart altogether from the mental 
stimulus given the compositor, from which he will surely 
reap material benefit, it would tend to general craft 
improvement. When an “outsider” does the designing, 
he is mainly intent on working out the problems in drafts- 
manship presented by his scheme. Not being a printer, 
he is impatient, if’ not neglectful, of the limitations that 
beset the worker with type-metal. The latter is asked to do 
the impossible, and, of course, fails. Loss of some kind 
results from this; either the design is altered to conform 
to the compositor’s necessities or it is allowed to pass muster 
as it comes from the hands of the compositor, who prob- 
ably did not properly comprehend the designer’s ideas. In 
general usage, the printer is blamed for what defects there 
are in the job as well as any resultant loss. This uneco- 
nomic method of doing such work should be obviated. The 
palpable method of doing so is to combine designer and 
compositor in one person. This done, there will be sym- 
pathy and understanding from the commencement to the 
end of the job. This not only makes for better work, more 
profits and higher wages, but it fully equips the compositor 
to do the work that is in reality part of his trade. He must 
know something of the principles of design in order to 
achieve any measure of success. Many compositors have 
acquired this knowledge unconsciously, and, not thoroughly 
understanding their force and power, have been unable to 
use it to the best advantage and with the greatest profit to 
themselves. A course in the principles of design will fit 
them to use their present knowledge with more intelligence 
and consequently more benefit to themselves and the craft. 














VALUE OF LAWS OF DESIGN. 


PURPOSE OF THE I. T. U. COURSE ENDORSED. 


George French is the editor of Profitable Advertising, 
which is in the front rank among magazines of its kind, 
and typographically the best. This critic looks at the 
printed page from its two most important standpoints — 
its craftsmanship and its effectiveness. He is one of the 
few men who may be called all-around experts on commer- 
cial printing. In an address on “ Newspapers and Adver- 
tising,” before the National Editorial Association at its 
recent meeting, Mr. French said things that compositors 
can not afford to ignore: 

“T do not like to criticize the printers, because I am 


always very proud to advertise the fact that I have been a 
printer for many years, and know how it is. But the print- 
ers of to-day are not as well grounded in the art as they 
were a generation or so ago. They ought to take a higher 
view of their vocation. It is an art. It should be studied 
as an art. 

“The printer who knows enough about art to appre- 
ciate what art can do for him is far on the way toward the 
best education that a printer can have. Especially ought 
the printer who sets advertisements to know about art. 

“With art and two fonts of type the knowing printer 
can make a better advertisement than can be made from all 
the type in a typefoundry, if the compositor does not know 
those principles of art that are of use to him. 

“An advertisement set according to the principles of 
art, without extra labor or material, is many times as 
attractive as one set without reference to those principles. 
And the more attractive the advertisement is the more 
valuable it is to the advertiser and to the paper. 

“As I said about psychology, the things about art that 
it is essential for the advertising typographer to know are 
simple and few. They are the chief rules and tenets of 
composition (in art), such as harmony, balance, propor- 
tion; and in general, such things as color, light-and-shade, 
and some others in lesser degree. 

“ These are not difficult to learn, nor hard to put into 
all work that is done for advertisers. They give the printer 
more power. 

“Tf even one of you were to put these hints into thor- 
ough execution in your own work in setting advertisements 
you would find that the advertisements in your paper would 
look much more attractive to you, and to every reader; 
and therefore would be more valuable to the advertiser. 

“Tn this connection I want to say a word of the news- 
paper as a whole—as a big advertisement for the pub- 
lisher, and plead for a better and stronger typography for 
it, as a big advertisement in itself. 

“While many papers are very handsomely printed, 
many of them are not built upon any consistent scheme 
looking to make them effective and harmonious. A num- 
ber of good advertisements do not, when put together, make 
a handsome paper. There must be some harmonious plan. 
Some papers have a good plan for the harmonious handling 
of the reading-matter sections, but dump the advertise- 
ments in any way. 

“The advertisements can not be handled as easily as 
the reading matter. There are the wishes of the advertiser, 
and he often prefers the worst typography, because it 
makes his advertisement distinctive.” 

Speaking to editors and publishers, Mr. French, as an 
expert on advertising, tells them that if more style and 
class were put into the composition of advertisements they 
would be more profitable to the advertiser, which means in 
turn more advertising. He tells the compositor what is 
necessary to learn in order to be capable of setting such 
advertisements with more ease and facility than are 
required to set less beautiful and less profitable advertise- 
ments. Mr. French says also that these helpful and essen- 
tial things the advertising typographer should know are 
simple and few. These elements — harmony, balance and 
proportion, ete.— the I. T. U. Course affords printers an 
opportunity of learning. There is not an advertising expert 
in the country who would not say what Mr. French has 
said, if he were sufficiently informed as a printer to make 
the point clear. The opinion of such an authority should 
set at rest all doubts as to whether the Course has a mes- 
sage for the advertisement compositor. The knowledge it 
imparts in the most scientific and pleasing way is essen- 
tial for the composition of advertisements that “ reach the 
spot.” 
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EXHIBIT BY STUDENTS OF I. T. U. COURSE. 


At the recent convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union at Boston, there was an exhibit of the 
work done by students. At that time the course had been 
in operation less than five months, and the display was 
necessarily limited. Notwithstanding this, John M. Collins, 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania, writes in the Typographical 
Journal: 

“Every one who saw the exhibit of students’ work in 
the I. T. U. Course in Printing could not be otherwise than 
very favorably impressed with the results of the instruction 
as shown by the various specimens of the large number of 
students. We folk from Scranton are more or less familiar 
with the proposition of correspondence instruction, and 
realize the advantages to be had from it, but the Inter- 
national Typographical Union Commission gave us a dem- 
onstration of results the like of which we did not suppose 
could be obtained anywhere outside of our own city. The 
I. T. U. Course in advanced printing is beyond a doubt a 
most commendable institution, as there are comparatively 
few men in the craft that would not be benefited by the 
instruction contained therein, and for the apprentice it 
offers an education of incalculable value. Let every union 
printer be a booster to the cause, and we will soon settle 
the argument of some of the employers who claim that so 
many men are not worth the scale. They will have to pay 
more than the scale to hold an International Typographical 
Union graduate. I shall take another time for more of this 
subject.” 


SHOULD FOLLOW AMERICAN EXAMPLE. 


The International Typographical Union of America has 
officially identified itself with the cause of technical educa- 
tion. It has appointed a commission of three, with the 
president ex officio, for the purpose of affording technical 
instruction by correspondence. The main feature of the 
course, at present, is typographical designing, the students 
being taught the art of sketching-out designs for all classes 
of jobwork and artistic printing. Typographical design- 
ing in America, as in this country, has hitherto been 
“attached” by outsiders, and the International Typo- 
graphical Union is making an endeavor to train their own 
members for this special work. We should say that there 
is a good opening here for the British printing-trade union 
to “go and do likewise.’— The London (Eng.) Typo- 
graphical Journal. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS. 


Several British printers, a New Zealander and a West 
Australian, are enrolled among the students of the I. T. U. 
Course. Excepting they are not entitled to the rebate, 
these students are, of course, given the same training as 
Americans or Canadians. The following letter from Aus- 
tralia demonstrates that the same problem confronts the 
Antipodean printer as the American—they must learn 
“to be something more than mere type-snatchers,” to quote 
our Australian friend, whose letter, in part, follows: 

“ Letter and printed matter are at hand. Enclosed you 
will find order for £4. My only reason for asking for par- 
ticulars was my uncertainty as to whether your course 
was available to printers outside the States. As soon as I 
saw the idea first mentioned in THE INLAND PRINTER, I 
knew it was the very thing I wanted. The printed matter 
and letter only confirm me in that belief. If there are any 
extra charges owing to my remoteness (postage, etc.), I 
will only be too happy to forward. The part which most 
interests me is the lettering, as although I can draw fairly 
well and have had several small sketches accepted by our 
national paper, the Sydney Bulletin, I have always been 
very weak at anything in the lettering line. I am at pres- 
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ent employed as display hand on what is about the biggest 
Sunday paper in Australia, and I can see that the adver- 
tisers are rapidly moving in the direction that they will 
not be satisfied with old-style display, and that we com- 
positors will have to be something more than mere type- 
snatchers. 

“T thank you in anticipation and am impatiently waiting 
‘to get my head right down to it.’” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION A NECESSITY. 


It is well understood that in the important reorganiza- 
tion of trade unions that is now taking place [in Great 
Britain], the matter of unemployment, and the intimately 
related subjects of apprenticeship and technical education, 
will in all probability receive most earnest consideration. 
Trade-unionists are just now professing much interest in 
the efficiency of the workman, and in the prior considera- 
tion of the education of the apprentice. We must take care 
not to set up educational machinery that goes on turning 
out automatically a regular supply of printers, whether 
they are wanted or not. Such a system would not only be 
wasteful, but downright wicked. 

Nevertheless, the need for educational machinery — 
such as can be kept under reasonable control — is beyond 
question. We want better teachers and a more liberal 
curriculum. In our trade classes, the literary and artistic 
needs of printing are almost entirely ignored. It is not 
sufficient to put a competent craftsman at the head of a 
class of young men in the expectation that he will make 
good printers of them. But if the status of the printer and 
of his trade or profession is to be raised, and if a position 
of dignity and respect is to be won, something more will 
have to be done in the direction of culture. Art principles 
and literary knowledge must be imparted by men of unques- 
tionable antecedents and undeniable qualifications. If 
printers are wise, they will, now that the whole question 
is coming up for revision, insist that the education of the 
printer must go beyond mere technics; but in making this 
provision they must take great care to avoid the serious 
blunder of overproduction, into which, as we have seen, 
some of the professions have fallen, with lamentable con- 
sequences to the units and to the community.— The London 
(Eng.) Printing World. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education will hold its second annual convention at 
Atlanta, Georgia, on November 19-21. This society was 
organized at New York in November, 1906, and has State 
branches in Georgia, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. In 
thirty other States committees have been organized, and 
as they grow, they will become State branches. In all, the 
society has a thousand active members. 

The program for the Atlanta meeting is designed to 
shed light on the necessity for apprenticeship systems, trade 
schools and the introduction of industrial education in pub- 
lic schools. Among the speakers will be Governor Hoke 
Smith, Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, United States 
Commissioner of Education Brown, Col. Carroll D. Wright 
and several well-known educators. 





CANADIAN VIEW OF PAPER QUESTION. 


Is Canada to go on exporting, in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties, a great natural asset in its practically natural state, 
or is she to take such action as will result in its manufac- 
ture within her own borders, and thus have the pay-rolls of 
many, many millions of dollars paid to Canadian, in place 
of United States labor, as at present? EH. H. Lewis, 
Member of Dominion Parliament. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be di sed, and illustrated with ous examples. 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 








BLOTTERS. 


The blotter is perhaps the form of advertising most fre- 
quently used by the printer. It is inexpensive and has the 
value of being of some practical good to the recipient, thus 
insuring its continuation on the desk as a daily reminder of 
the firm which it represents. Other forms of advertising 
such as motto-cards, etc., do not have this feature of useful- 
ness and hence are the sooner consigned to the waste-basket. 
Calendars are, of course, always in demand, and where the 
printer combines, by printing the monthly calendar upon 
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to the blotter to exemplify the climax in this line. Instead 
of making the blotter less readable by subordinating the 
text to an intricate rule and ornament design, it should, 
if anything, be made more plain than the average run 
of printed matter. It is designed to be quickly read and 
easily grasped, and anything which tends to detract from 
this legibility and force upon the mind something besides 
the message which the blotter conveys nullifies, to that 
extent, its advertising value. Not that decoration or col- 
ors should be entirely avoided, but that they should be 
subordinated to the text and tend to throw it out the 
stronger. Simple, forceful type arrangements and com- 
binations of two or, at the most, three colors are preferable 
to pretty ornaments and five or six colors. The printers 
are few indeed who can successfully handle a blotter on 
which more than three colors are used, for even though 
they employ colors which do not clash, they fail to secure 
results which justify the additional impressions. We 
recently received a blotter printed in dark blue, light blue, 
dark green, olive green, red and brown —a veritable riot 
of color — and while it looked much better than one would 
expect from the designation of the colors, still one could 
not help feeling that half the number of impressions would 
have produced an infinitely better job. One thing the 
printer must always consider before adding color or decora- 
tion to a job, and that is whether or not it is justified — not 
necessarily justified as to its expense, for the printer issu- 
ing a blotter may not care anything about the cost — but 
whether the appearance of the job is benefited sufficiently, 
if any, to warrant it. The printer should keep in mind the 
quotation, “ We ascribe beauty to that which is simple, 
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Fig. 1.— An excess of panels and different type-faces produce a complicated design and do not give the best results. 


the blotter, the usefulness of the two, the best advertising 
results are attained. 

While it may be difficult to definitely specify the reasons 
therefor, the fact remains that most blotters seem to be 
overdone — too much color, too much decoration or too 
many type-faces. Perhaps the reason for this is the desire 
of the printer to put out a blotter that will show his ability 
to do “artistic printing,” and to all too many printers 
artistic means.ornaments, rules, colors. The natural ten- 
dency to “make a showing” asserts itself in the printer 
the moment he decides upon sending out a blotter, and he 
desires to do something exceptional. The fact that many 
printers’ conception of art is decoration and color is dem- 
onstrated in much of our printing, but it seems to be left 


which has no superfluous parts, which exactly answers its 
ends.” With this in mind he will be less lavish with color 
and decoration. 

Publicity is essential to the printer — just as much so as 
to the other business man. But for the printer it must be, 
if possible, more carefully planned and executed, as it is 
taken to represent the best he can produce, and no printer 
can afford to send out advertising literature that does not 
place him in the most favorable light. The business man 
can not be expected to trust his publicity literature in the 
hands of a printer who can not properly and tastefully 
advertise his own business. 

The printer should make no statements regarding the 
quality of his product on a blotter (or, for that matter, any 
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Send for us—‘tis the open sesame to satisfactory Printing. Whatever facilities a first- 
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SPECIMENS OF HAND LETTERING 
AND TYPOGRAPHY FROM THE 
INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL AND OTHER SOURCES 





€) HE foregoing pages are the work of students of the 
Inland Printer Technical School and the I. T. U. 
Course in Printing. They represent the exercises 
carried out under the conditions which are given 
as a part of the problem, the object being, in this 
particular work, to reproduce all the limitations 

\ ww G. of an average shop, and execute certain pieces of 
/S typographical design under these limitations. 

This is done in the hope that the pages set by the students may be 
useful as suggestions to the craft in general, and that the subscriber 
to the magazine may receive each month some specimens of com- 
mercial work which may help with the copy to be found in his own 
shop at the time the INLAN D PRINT arrives. While the 
number of type-faces at the pupil’s disposal is limited, he is allowed 
to use hand-lettering where necessary, and such adjuncts to design 
as may be easily acquired by taking the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 







Figure 1. Suggestion for a cover-page, lettered and designed by A. T. Gaumer. 
The lettering of this page and the accompanying title-page constitutes one of the review 
lessons of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 

Figure 2. Title-page to accompany Figure 1, lettered by the same student. 

Figure 3. Suggestion for pamphlet cover-page by H. D. L. Nidermaier, Inland 
Printer Technical School. By gathering the text and decorative material into one group 
a simple, effective design is secured. 

Figure 4. An illustration of the effectiveness of hand lettering as applied to the 
designing of advertisements. 

Figure 5. Suggestive blotter designs by H. D. L. Nidermaier. Text relative to 
blotters and blotter designs, together with reproductions, will be found in the Job Com- 
position department of this issue. 

Figure 6. A letter-head design and two pleasing page arrangements, the latter by 
C. A. Bradley, Inland Printer Technical School. 

Figure 7. A page arrangement showing a use of the popular geometric decorative 
material. 
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Fig. 2.— Fewer type-faces and panels result in a simpler and more pleasing arrangement. 





A COPY OF BLOTTER SENT OUT WITH WORK UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL FROM THE CUSTOMER 











We 
Thank 


Dou 


Very much for this order which we 
trust will be so satisfactory as to 
lead to others. "[We fully appre- 


ciate your patronage and solicit its 


Will 
Tell 
Others 


Wilmington, N. C. Feb. 9. 07 
G. H. Thomson: 

We want to tell you, and we will 
tell others that accuracy, neatness and 
general fine mechanical and composi- 
tion work, with extremely short notice, 


are the features of a handsome 20 page 
program expressed us 48 hours after 
the copy was in your hands. 





continuance. »* & a a 

















F) ( Signed.) 


G. H. THOMSON’S PRINTERY Wm. F. ROBERTSON 


Phone 196, 112-154 Donaldson St. 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


Capt.W.F. Robertson is 
Superintendent of the 
Clarendon Water 
Works Co.and a prom 
inent K. of P. 


Uf this work 
pleases you, tell 
others; if not, 
tell us. 


Capt. Wilmington Light Infantry 


























Fia. 3.— Illustrates a lack of proportion caused by dividing the job in the center. This arrangement gives too much prominence to the testimonial. 





A Copy of Blotter Sent Out With Work “"Usisolicited Testimonial from the Customer 


E THANK YOU 


VERY MUCH FOR THIS ORDER 
WHICH WE TRUST WILL BE SO 
SATISFACTORY AS TO LEAD TO OTHERS. 
WE FULLY APPRECIATE YOUR PATRONAGE 
AND SOLICIT ITS CONTINUANCE. 29999 


G. H. THOMSON’S PRINTERY 


Phone 196: 112-114 Donaldson St. FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. 
IF THIS WORK PLEASES YOU. TELL OTHERS; IF NOT, TELL ‘US. 








WILL TELL OTHERS 


Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 9, ‘07 
G. H. Thomson : 

We want to tell you, and we will 
tell others, that accuracy, neatness and 
general fine mechanical and composition 
work, with extremely short notice, are 
the features of a handsome 20-page pro- 
gram expressed us 48 hours after the 
copy was in your hands. Signed, 

WM. F. ROBERTSON, 
Capt. Wilmington Light Infantry 














Capt. W. F. Robertson is Superintendent of 
the Clesendon, Water Works Co. and a prom- 


iment K. 






































Fic, 4.— In this instance the division of space has been made more in conformity with the laws of proportion. 
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other printed thing which goes from his establishment) 
unless the appearance of the specimen bears out the state- 
ment. To see printers style themselves “the particular 
printers ’’—a phrase at present very popular and quite 
common — on a blotter or other advertisement the typog- 
raphy of which shows a slovenly appearance, to say noth- 
ing of poor presswork and an utter disregard of color har- 
mony, is rather amusing. A reasonably careful joining of 
rules, even spacing between words, and the other seeming 
trifles that go to make good work are to be expected from 
any printer, but the specimens of the firms who style them- 
selves “ particular printers” should be well-nigh faultless 
in these things. 

The quotation above says that we ascribe beauty (and 
beauty is art) to that which is simple. A simple design is 
one which has but few groups or forces of attraction. 
Fig. 1 is the direct opposite of this, in that it has no less 
than eight panels, including the outer rule. Eight panels, 
with their necessary consumption of time and rule, and 
four different type-faces, to say nothing of the indiscrimi- 
nate mixing of capital and lower-case lines. While in jus- 
tice it must be said that the original, in two colors, was 
preferable to the reproduction in black, still the color com- 
bination (type in blue and rules in yellow) did not give the 
best results. Either light blue and dark blue, orange and 
blue, or violet and yellow would have been preferable. In 
Fig. 2 is shown the same blotter as set by a student in The 
Inland Printer Technical School. But two type-faces are 
used, the various lines of reading matter are grouped 
together, and the whole job represents an expenditure of 
much less time than was consumed in setting the original. 
The use of the initial adds sufficient decoration to the page. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the lack of proportion, that pleasing 
inequality necessary to the best printing. Where it is pos- 
sible, the dividing of a page or a panel into equal parts 
should be avoided, as the equal division is not pleasing. In 
this instance the equal division results in the name of the 
signer of the testimonial being given equal prominence with 
that of the firm sending out the blotter, and while this 
blotter shows both the testimonial and a copy of the blotter 
sent out with completed jobs, it is essentially an advertising 
proposition and the firm name should stand out promi- 
nently. In the resetting (Fig. 4) the division of the space 
has been made more in conformity with the laws of propor- 
tion, and the resulting larger space on one side gives oppor- 
tunity for a better display of the firm name. A considera- 
tion of the part of the above-mentioned quotation referring 
to the ascribing of beauty to that which has no superfluous 
parts would have prevented the insertion of the little black 
cuts, which have no meaning whatever in this case, but 
being darker in tone than the balance of the page, serve to 
draw the attention away from the real advertisement. 

In the insert of The Inland Printer Technical School in 
this issue will be found further suggestions for the setting 
of blotters. 





IT WAS A DRAW. 


On a bench in a city park two tramps sat in the sun 
and blamed national, state, and municipal administrations 
for everything to which blame could be attached. They 
were strangers, but because of the fellowship which exists 
among their kind, exchanged views freely. 

“ Well,” said the first, “I haven’t always been a tramp. 
I used to be a Linotype operator.” 

“Ts that so?” queried the second. ‘“ Why, I used to be 
a proofreader.” 

The policeman who separated them said it was the 
worst fight he ever saw.— Shop Talk of Denver News-Times 
Chapel. 


MR. FRANCIS’ ADDRESS TO JOURNEYMEN. 


We give herewith a verbatim report of the address of 
President Francis, of the Printers’ League, before the 
convention of the International Typographical Union, 
which was unavoidably crowded out of our last issue: 
Gentlemen and Brethren in the Printing Business: 

It is with great pleasure that I am here to address you 
as the representative of the organization known as the 
Printers’ League of America and also to congratulate you 
upon this your fifty-fourth anniversary as an_inter- 
national body. 

The Printers’ League of America was formed in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the times, which is a get-together 
policy. It recognizes that you, as individuals and as a 
body, are as much interested in our business as we our- 
selves are. It is your living and it is our living, and it is 
to our mutual interest to get as much as we can, com- 
mercially, out of our labors. 

The spirit that has actuated our organized bodies 
throughout the past has been a spirit of antagonism. We 
have looked upon each other as natural enemies and have 
been opposing our mutual advancement by the expression 
of this feeling by means of strikes and lock-outs, thereby 
wasting our energies in a useless struggle, no matter what 
the end may be. 

This manner of procedure belongs to an age long gone 
by, and in keeping with the civilization of the present day 
we should get rid of the idea that we are mutual enemies 
when we see the results of the disastrous warfare between 
employer and employee, and hereafter work together in a 
friendly endeavor to obtain for each a fair share of the 
dollars that should come our way. 

If we take the national statistics, we find that in the 
years from 1880 to 1900 there was spent in this country 
for strikes and lock-outs the sum of $500,000,000 and prob- 
ably as much more that did not enter into the statistics 
compiled during those years, to say nothing of the misery 
caused by such a state existing. 

Coming down to your own strike of 1906, you know how 
much this has cost you as a body, but I estimate that the 
total cost of this particular strike was not less than 
$15,000,000, and this is represented most largely by your 
earnings. 

The first thing, then, as a strictly business proposition 
is to get rid of the old feeling of enmity and gather 
together as friends, study out the situation to our mutual 
benefit and act with due consideration toward one another. 

This does not mean that everything is to be given over 
to the unions on their demands, which will in future take 
the shape of requests, and which will be brought forward 
as also requests by employers and considered in its bear- 
ing for mutual benefit. 

One thing is clear and that is that by meeting together 
under the banner of the Printers’ League with consulta- 
tion, conciliation and as a finality arbitration by means of 
trade courts or otherwise, we shall first of all save the 
immense sums which have been wasted for many years 
past, and thereby increase our own revenue as individuals. 

I might instance one case in which the Printers’ League 
had occasion to go to an arbitration with the pressfeeders 
of New York, in which our total expenses were $300 each, 
whereas if we had come together on the old plan it would 
probably have cost as many hundred thousands of dollars. 

In the matter of the 1906 trouble I think this body was 
very reasonable in its manner of approach to the eight- 
hour day, and that had the Printers’ League, with its motto 
of “Justice to all,” been in existence we could have so 
arranged matters that the business conditions in our 
vocation would have accommodated themselves without 
undue disturbance to the shorter hours. 
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The Printers’ League began its existence in November, 
1906, and at its inception avoided a contemplated strike of 
the feeders in New York by amicable adjustment; it con- 
tinued its work and made contracts with the pressmen and 
later with Typographical Union, No. 6; this latter con- 
tract was largely the conception of the union and as far as 
practicable a counterpart of your contract with the news- 
paper publishers. 

Of course it could not be just like that, as the competi- 
tion in the book and job printing business has questions 
that can not arise in the newspaper field, and vice versa, 
but it was a masterpiece and adopted by all parties almost 
without a change. 

The League in its formation offers to you the desirable 
proposition that it will employ none but union men or those 
affiliated with the unions; in return its members are to be 
protected against strikes and the employees are to be pro- 
tected against lock-outs pending an amicable and har- 
monious adjustment of all disputes, and conditions in the 
offices are to remain in statu quo pending adjustment. 

Speaking for myself as an individual, I have always 
found the Typographical Union very reasonable in its 
demands. I have been a member of your union, and am 
now an honorary member. I have come along the line, 
from sweeping out the office to the position of employer, 
and have found out that I can not do business successfully 
without the codperation of the employees, and my success 
has been largely due to the fact that the union has always 
been with me to a man. 

I believe that this principle of conciliation and justice 
to all must win out in the end. We have not been as suc- 
cessful as could be desired in all our efforts, but as soon as 
the prejudice existing many centuries can be overcome and 
the spirit of fairness established, as I fully believe can be 
done with your help, we shall hope to branch out and 
become the strongest national organization ever estab- 
lished, as we are now in New York city, having some fifty- 
three of the largest firms in the city numbered in our ranks 
and growing week by week. 

Next year we hope to have a national organization. I 
am afraid that I am a little mite ahead of the times in the 
one hope I entertain, and that is that the employers’ 
organization and the union meet at the same time, in the 
same city each year, and exchange views and work in 
codperation on every matter affecting the trade and the 
employers’ and men’s interests. 

Sometimes business conditions will not allow of the 
immediate adoption of all desires of either side, but, by 
conference, plans can be arranged, and intelligent and 
friendly discussion will tend to show what obstacles are 
in the way and how it may be possible to overcome the 
same. 

As an example: thirty years since, when the hours of 
labor in the printing business were ten each day, and the 
unions desired to reduce immediately to eight at the same 
rate of wage, the business conditions would not allow such 
a sweeping overturn at that time. As a member of a typo- 
graphical union, I advocated a plan to reduce by a quarter 
of an hour each alternate year and reduce the pay in pro- 
portion, and each alternate year to raise the wage-scale 
back to its original basis. In this way it would perhaps 
have taken twenty years to have established the eight- 
hour day. This proposition was not even considered by 
either side, but if it had been the result would have been 
obtained ten years ago, without disturbance of business 
conditions, and the men would have obtained what they 
desired without the long and expensive struggle they have 
just gone through, and the employers would have been 
saved the heavy expenditure of money and in some cases 
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business failure in battling against what they were com- 
pelled to grant. 

While there are some shops still struggling with non- 
union men, it will be but a short time when the eight-hour 
day will be universally conceded in our business, and then 
I hope to see simultaneous conventions in adjoining halls. 

This, I sincerely hope, will be next year. 





SLAUGHTER OF THE PUBLICATIONS. 


The recent ruling of the Postoffice Department on second- 
class matter, says the Mail Order Journal, has wrought 
devastation among the mail-order monthlies. Before that 
ruling was made the total circulation of the well-known 
mail-order monthlies amounted to 25,000,000 copies a 
month. Since then the following monthly publications 
have disappeared: Cheerful Moments, circulation, 250,000; 
Home Monthly, circulation, 150,000; Paragon Monthly, 
circulation, 150,000; American Queen, circulation, 140,000; 
Evening Hours, circulation, 100,000; all of New York. 
Lane’s List, Augusta, Me., circulation, 720,000; Sawyer’s 
Trio, circulation, 1,200,000; American Home, circulation, 
370,000; Home Queen, circulation, 330,000; Clifton 
Monthly, circulation, 100,000; all of Waterville, Me.; 
Cushman’s Six (only two of the six left), circulation, 
1,200,000; Modern Women, circulation, 400,000, of Boston; 
Digman’s Magazine, of Richmond, Ind., circulation, 250,- 
000; Mail Order Monthly, of St. Paul, Minn., circulation, 
200,000. There has been absorbed by the Uncle Remus 
Magazine, of Atlanta, Ga., the Indianapolis Home Maga- 
zine, circulation, 210,000; and by the People’s Popular 
Monthly, of Des Moines, Ia., the Ladies’ Favorite Magazine, 
circulation, 200,000, the Oak Park (IIll.) Star Monthly, cir- 
culation, 180,000, and the New York Hearthstone, circula- 
tion, 500,000, saw the handwriting on the wall and sus- 
pended before the ruling of the Postoffice Department was 
announced. The following papers have announced reduc- 
tions in circulation: Modern Stories, New York, reduced 
by 175,000; New Ideas, Philadelphia, by 50,000; Jilus- 
trated Companion, New York, by 110,000; Vick’s Maga- 
zine, Dansville, N. Y., by 150,000; Milwaukee Badger, by 
50,000. 





THE TRUE RELIGION. 


Many are the styles of religion to-day. There are creeds 
and sects and red tape as long as the string on Johnnie’s 
kite. Even learned men quarrel and let rancor breed within 
their hearts over the way to be religious. All this when 
the most human, the simplest creed is the best — the belief 
and practice of being kind to your fellow men. “ Do unto 
others as you would be done by.” A man who is kind and 
who does by others as he would be done by, needs no other 
religion. He need not necessarily forswear creeds or remain 
away from church, but if he lives up to this simple, yet 
grand, standard, he will have been truly great and good, a 
sincere follower of Jesus of Nazareth. What we need is a 
practical softening of the heart of this money-grabbing 
world, a kindlier interest one in the other. There are too 
many scowls and not enough smiles, too many hard faces 
that should be bright in the enjoyment of an ennobling 
spirit of brotherhood. 

Be kind! 

“Do unto others as you would be done by.” 

It is enough! — Western Publisher. 





THERE’S A REASON. 


Little grains of sawdust — little strips of wood, treated 
scientifically make the breakfast food.— Toledo Blade. 
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The experiences of composing hi perators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 

THE death of Charles W. Seaward, well-known through- 
out the country by Linotype operators and machinists, is 
announced from Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Seaward was 
for years traveling inspector for the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, and until recently was the head of the 
Charles W. Seaward Company, dealers in Linotype sup- 
plies, at Boston. His death was due to malarial fever. His 
age is given at forty years. 


INCREASED Pay FOR OPERATORS.—The Linotype and 
Monotype operators in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington had their wages advanced from 50 to 60 cents 
an hour on October 1. Public Printer Leech explained the 
advance by declaring that the experimental stage of 
machine composition has long since passed, and that pro- 
ficient operators in that office have not been receiving com- 
pensation equal to that paid by private concerns in the 
large cities. Eighty-four Linotype operators and 137 
Monotype operators will be benefited by the increase.— 
Typographical Journal. 


Sticky Matrices.—“ P. P. C.,” a Western operator 
writes: ‘(1) I have tried everything to make my matrices 
drop (cleaned magazine, matrices, cams and put a little 
grease on verge spring) but it doesn’t seem to help. I 
can not get double ‘1,’ ‘r,’ ‘s,’ ‘t’ unless I wait a consid- 
erable time before I strike the key a second time. Cam 
will revolve all right when the key is struck twice in rapid 
succession, but second letter does not come down. Matrices 
are in good shape, also verges. (2) Can you tell me the 
price of the back knife, the one behind the mold-disk, or 
where it is listed in the catalogue? I can not find it. Have 
a 1907 catalogue.” Answer.—(1) Examine the channels, 
and if any roughness is seen, polish with crocus cloth on 
the end of a piece of brass rule. The ears of the matrices 
which are slow to drop might also be polished. Crocus cloth 
may be procured from a jeweler or in a hardware store. 
Be sure that the machine is running normal speed; about 
sixty-eight revolutions per minute. (2) A back knife costs 
$1.25. The number in the book is F254, plate 33. 


METAL.— “O. N. J.,”» Heron Lake, Minnesota, writes: 
“(1) I found the cross-vents in the mouthpiece were cut too 
deeply, which caused those flat pieces of metal that I sent 
you in a previous letter, and there is also a dripping back 
of the mold-disk from the same cause. The mold-disk still 
binds a little, and I think it must be warped. (2) How 
long should the same metal be used? They haven’t had any 
new metal since I’ve been here, six weeks, and for some 
little time before that, probably three months in all. I 
notice the last two or three days the slugs sometimes look 
rough and full of holes on the sides. Does that mean the 
metal is about worn out, the pot being full?” Answer.— 
It is not likely that the mold-disk is warped. This is a most 
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unusual condition. The pivot must be oiled freely and the 
base-trimming knife should not be set too tightly against 
the mold. (2) If new metal is added to the old occasion- 
ally, it will remain in serviceable condition for a long time. 
If a lump of grease or fat is thrown into the metal and is 
then thoroughly stirred, the oxides will rise to the surface 
and can be skimmed off. You can test the quality of the 
metal by cutting it with a knife. If too soft, the metal will 
cut like lead; if too hard, it will be brittle. The metal 
dealers can supply temper metal (which contains a larger 
percentage of tin and antimony) to add to old metal to 
rejuvenate it. 


ASSEMBLER STAR WHEEL.— “ D. C. B.,’’ New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, writes: “I am having some trouble with the 
assembler that I can not locate, on a Model 5. The thin 
matrices drop into the assembler all right, but the thick 
ones, such as quads and caps, seem to stop the assembler 
star wheel; thus the spacebands can not drop into place, 
giving much trouble and causing transposition. I think, 
perhaps, the star wheel stops too easily, but do not know 
how to remedy it. Information on this would be greatly 
appreciated.” Answer.— The cause of your trouble with 
assembling lines may be due to the greasy condition of the 
friction clutch of your star wheel. Hold your finger against 
the star wheel while it turns. If it stops with little or no 
resistance you may feel assured that the trouble is with the 
friction device. To remedy the trouble it will be necessary 
to remove the assembler. Open the large glass, then 
remove the assembler belt from the upper pulley. Take out 
the two screws in the assembler plate and remove the 
assembler. Unscrew the friction stud and remove the 
spring and pinion; then clean with benzine the brass disk 
and pinion surface which has contact with the disk. Turn 
the disk tightly by hand, and then place the pinion in posi- 
tion. Next place spring and stud in position and turn the 
stud tight by hand. This should remedy the trouble you 
are having. The original cause may have been produced by 
oiling the star-wheel shaft too copiously; one drop of oil 
once or twice a week should be ample. 


First ELEvATOR.— G. O.,” Rock Island, Illinois, writes: 
“Can you help me solve this problem: Both the first and 
second elevators slam when a line is transferred. The lat- 
ter especially is noisy and makes me nervous. The adjust- 
ments are according to ‘ The Mechanism of the Linotype.’ 
Another thing: The book says that the balls in the bear- 
ings in the lower pulleys should at no time be removed, but 
I have had to exchange several that have worn flat. Is 
something wrong?” Answer.—In reference to the unu- 
sual noise the first and second elevators make when the line 
is about to transfer: The first elevator top-guide bar 
should have a slight amount of oil on its front surface 
where the inner edge of the front jaw rubs as it seats in 
the guide. The top of each of the duplex-rail levers should 
be oiled also. The lubricating of these parts will allow the 
seating of the elevator with less noise. The second ele- 
vator lower and upper guides should have a slight amount 
of oil on their surfaces. The second-elevator starting 
spring should be compressed by the jam nut on its rod 
when the elevator is seated on the intermediate channel. 
This tension will cause the roller to remain in contact with 
the surface of the cam, as the elevator ascends and 
descends. The roller should not touch the cam when the 
elevator is seated on the intermediate channel. The balls 
in the bearing should only be removed to renew as you 
have done. The use of graphite and vaseline sparingly is. 
recommended as a lubricant for these parts. 


DistripuToR.— “ H. J. H.,” Cedar Rapids, Iowa, writes: 


“T would like some help in straightening out a trouble I 
have encountered. I have your book, ‘The Mechanism of 
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the Linotype,’ but even that doesn’t help me. Just before 
the matrices enter on the distributor bar they drop out of 
the box on the floor or the one following jams the. falling 
one against the first partition. At first it was only the 
lower-case ‘e’; later also the hyphen, and now most any 
letter does it, though thin letters predominate. Adjust- 
ments all seem O. K. Changed bar point, but no use. Wear 
is showing just alike on both upper-distributor screws as 
if matrices were striking on the thread. Machine is Model 
No. 8, two and a half years old, and has worked O. K. except 
for minor troubles up to the present time. Can see no 
marks of any kind on matrices. It does no good to take out 
offending ones, as most any matrix will fall.” Answer.— 
Remove the distributor box, and in this operation turn the 
screw the full distance before withdrawing the box. Meas- 
ure the space between the rails of the box by placing a 
thick matrix in position. These rails must not bind the 
matrix, nor should the space be any greater than sufficient 
to give a close fit. Should you find either condition present 
the space must be made right by bending the rails. When 
the box is in place, that is, pushed to the highest point, run 
in an em-dash matrix or a pi sort, turn the distributor 
screws by hand and stop when the matrix reaches the high- 
est part of the box rails. Next raise the back distributor 
screw and note the space between the top of the upper ear 
of the matrix and the brass strip on the distributor bar. 
This space should not exceed 1-32 inch; should the space 
be greater, turn down on the screw above the bar. 


MAGAZINE.— “ C. I. J.,” Savannah, Georgia, writes: “I 
have one of your books on Linotype mechanism, but here 
are a few questions I can’t find answered there. (1) Both 
locking studs on mold disk are loose and have put every- 
thing on them to make them stay, but they will come loose. 
Can you suggest something that will make them stay? 
(2) Also I can’t get double ‘1’ if I touch them within a 
half second of each other. Cam works fine, also keyrod 
and verge. Took verge out and dressed it where it was 
worn but to no avail. Sometimes the absence of one ‘1’ 
in ‘shall’ or ‘ will’ will be nearly all the corrections of a 
dirty proof. I thought the keyboard was keyed up too fast 
and slowed it down, but it’s all the same. It just makes it 
slower to wait for the ‘1’; ‘e,’ ‘y,’ ‘o,’ and ‘r’ bother a 
little also. The verge springs start out and sometimes we 
have to shove them back twice a day. Is this right? We 
have a Model 3 and it is an up-to-date machine and has 
been well kept. It has no flexible front and no sidewise 
adjustment of the magazine. Why is this and what do you 
do if matrix guides detain the letters?” Answer.—(1) 
Remove studs, clean them and the threads with benzine or 
gasoline; cover the threads with a mixture of stiff white 
or red lead; then draw a piece of light twine into the 
threads of the screw and turn the screw up tight. Another 
way is to remove and clean threads as above. Spread a 
mixture of litharge and glycerin on the threads and turn 
up tight. This application should be made so as to allow 
the machine to stand over night without use, if possible. 
The studs and bushings should not become dry. A small 
amount of oil should be applied occasionally. (2) The 
reason for the thin matrices not responding may be due to 
foul channels or the use of too much graphite. If the cams 
work properly and the keyrod returns fully after its up- 
stroke it is likely a magazine trouble. The verge springs 
should not work loose as you describe. Renew those that 
work out. A drop of oil should be placed on the end which 
seats in the verge. To touch a key in rapid succession for 
double letters will cause but one to drop for the reason 
that the cam has not finished its revolution when the sec- 
ond touch was made. If the keyboard pulleys have been 
diminished in diameter or the driving pulley has been 
increased in size it will give abnormal speed and cause the 
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verge mechanism to operate too fast, thus not allowing 
time for the matrices to slide forward in their channels. 
The speed of the machine-driving pulley should be no 
greater than seventy per minute. A proper cleaning of 
matrices and magazine, and an occasional cleaning of the 
distribution screws with gasoline should remedy the trouble 
if it is due to foul matrices or magazine. Graphite should 
be used sparingly in this connection, and in no case should 
graphite or other powder be sprinkled in magazine or in 
entrance to magazine. 


MATRIX ALIGNMENT.— “A. B. C.,” Washington, D. C., 
writes: “In your valuable department, will you kindly 
give a description of the different alignment of the matrices 
before slug is cast. How is the italic alignment made? The 
alignment for high and low matrices? The relation of the 
grooves in the first-elevator jaw to alignment of matrices? 
The mold-keeper in the mold-disk, does it act any part? 
What causes the wear on the bottom of the enclosed matrix 
where the italic alignment occurs, evidently? It causes the 
line of italic to present a very crooked appearance in print. 
By the enclosed proof you will notice end letters presenting 
a crooked appearance — this occurs when the line is tightly 
spaced. Evidently a sprung elevator jaw. Is there any 
way of remedying it? I have slipped a piece of paper into 
the end, so that the matrix fits into the jaw quite evenly all 
the way across. I shall read your reply with considerable 
interest.” Answer.—aA line of matrices receives two move- 
ments, called respectively vertical alignment and face align- 
ment. The first movement is effected by the first elevator 
when it rises after the line is justified the first time. This 
vertical movement of the matrices is arrested by their lower 
ears coming in contact with the upper part of the aligning 
grooves in the mold. The casting seats of the matrices are 
thus brought in line with the mold cell, where they remain 
until after the cast takes place. This movement which the 
first elevator gives to the matrix line is caused by a slight 
elevation on the first elevator cam. Face alignment, which 
follows vertical alignment, is brought about by the move- 
ment which the metal-pot imparts to the mold-disk, causing 
the face of the mold to press the matrix line tightly against 
the adjusting bar in the first-elevator front jaw, thus mak- 
ing them relatively even. This pressure is relaxed just as 
second justification takes place, but is resumed again just 
previous to the cast. The alignment of an italic line is 
brought about by the movement of the same parts as in a 
roman line. This feature is necessary, since a line of 
matrices may contain both roman and italic. The italic 
line or word when assembled is elevated on the duplex rail 
in the assembling elevator. This position is maintained in 
its passage to the first elevator. The line descends to the 
vise jaws, the mold-disk advances and places the aligning 
grooves over the matrix ears, then first justification takes 
place; next follows vertical alignment. This movement of 
the elevator lifts italic and roman characters alike, the 
italic being raised by their lower front ears by the duplex 
rail in the front jaw, while the roman matrices are raised 
by the rails in the elevator jaws catching beneath their 
upper ears. The lower ears of the italic matrices being 
brought against the upper part of the aligning groove pre- 
vents one matrix being placed higher than another, but if 
a line is justified tightly, or an overset line is forced down 
between the vise jaws, this movement of first elevator can 
not take place, and it produces a slug with imperfectly 
aligned face. If the under side of the front lower ear of a 
matrix is worn (as in the case of the one you sent) the 
alignment of that character in italic will be imperfect. 
This condition does not affect the alignment in the roman. 
Wear on the under side of the two upper ears will affect. 
the alignment of the roman, but does not affect the italic 
alignment. The wear on the matrix you enclosed was evi- 
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dently caused by friction with the lower front rail, in the 
assembling elevator. At the point of contact there should 
be a fiber matrix buffer, which will tend to lessen this wear. 
The number of the part is 646 D. To avoid imperfect align- 
ment, care should be exercised to prevent unnecessary wear 
on the matrices, and when matrices are found to be worn 
they should be removed. 


SLucs BRUISED IN EJECTING.—A Central New York 
machinist asks: “Through your department in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, may I ask what would cause following trouble: 
About three weeks ago while running on thirteen-em eight 
point, the slugs began breaking down on right end. This 
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trouble continued more or less for a few hours, when we 
changed to six point on seven-point body of thirteen ems, 
with no more trouble. Since that time we have run slugs 
of various lengths and thicknesses, and several days used 
same magazine and liners we were using at time of trouble, 
and all worked well. Yesterday we were running again on 
thirteen-em, eight-point slug when they began breaking 
down again, only much worse than before. When running 
machine at good speed, after running a few minutes, every 
slug would break as per sample enclosed. After machine 
stood still for a short time and mold cooled off, then we 
would get fifteen or twenty good slugs, then the same 
trouble again. When running very slow, slugs would be 
good. Changed machine to six-point on seven-point body 
and ran right along without any trouble. The changing 
of machine only took a few minutes from slug giving trou- 
ble to the other giving no trouble whatever. Cut away 
under letter of several slugs that caved in and they seemed 
to be solid with no air-holes to cause break. I ran tem- 








perature of metal about 540 degrees, testing it often with 
a thermometer. Keep it just as cool as possible to get 
good face on slug. Tried some new metal, but no improve- 
ment. Also tried turning down blaze under mouthpiece, 
but no better. Holes in mouthpiece all open to full size; 
vents kept free from dross; passage between trimming- 
knives clear and nothing to injure slug as it is being ejected, 
so far as I am able to see. Slugs give appearance of 
spreading on defective end after being ejected from mold 
just as though metal was soft.” Amnswer.—As the slugs 
sent show that the bruise was received after the slug left 
the mold, it is apparent it encounters some obstruction 
while being ejected — doubtless some accumulation of metal 
between the trimming-knives. Remove the knife-block and 
take it apart and clean it and you will overcome your 
trouble. 





YEARNING FOR THE FADING ROADSTER. 


What has become of the old-time printer, once so famil- 
iar before the invasion of the Linotype machine? He used 
to show up with the first frost. You found him in the office 
early some October morning, toasting his back before the 
stove. His first request was, “ Boss, may I look over the 
exchanges? ” and he was soon pawing around among the 
papers on the editorial table. By 9 o’clock he had levied 
sufficient tribute upon the boys to get a shave and a drink, 
and after dinner he was picking up brevier in a way to 
make an expert envious. All winter he worked as steadily 
as a clock. Many were the stories he told around the back- 
room fire on a Sunday afternoon. Though without much 
education, his very wanderings had made him an entertain- 
ing personage. 

In the spring, however, when the tiny bees buzzed lazily 
against the sunny window-pane and the lilac bushes in the 
court-house yard were putting forth their fragrant lav- 
ender plumes and the night air was pungent with the odor 
of burning-brush piles and sweet with earthy exhalations 
of upturned sod and everywhere could be heard the laughter 
of children playing in the twilight, a change came over the 
spirit of the tramp printer. He felt the call of the road, 
with its luxurious days of animal delight under the clear 
skies of spring, with its privilege of work when you wish 
and idle when you will. He wished to see the boys again, 
to visit the fifty offices where he had friends. So one Mon- 
day morning in mid-April when you entered the office you 
missed his form at the case, the months’ familiar figure 
with one gallus down and a short oil-stained cob pipe pro- 
truding from under a slightly luminous nose. Yet with all 
of his vagrant impulses you felt kindly toward your 
nomadic brother in the art preservative and were ever 
ready for him to come again. 

Before it is too late some gifted pen should tell the story 
of the tramp printer. It is one teeming with romance and 
the very best possibilities of good literary effort. True, 
to-day almost every office has the remorseless, speedy and 
ever-ailing machine, but no one can wax either enthusiastic 
or reminiscent over a mere machine.— Shawnee (Okla.) 
Herald. 





MR. TAFT AS A REPORTER. 


William H. Taft, the Republican nominee for President, 
was, though it is not generally known, a newspaper man for 
a short time during his career. While he was studying law 
he took a position at $6 a week as court reporter on the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, the newspaper owned by his half 
brother, Charles P. Taft. Murat Halstead, then editor of 
the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette, saw possibilities as a 
journalist in young Taft, and offered him in 1880 a position 
as law reporter at $25 a week, which Taft accepted. 
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Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


NEw HALF-TONE SCREENS.— Carlo Jacobi, of Venice, 
Italy, has patented new designs for half-tone screens which 
he claims are particularly advantageous for newspaper 
work. The small sections of his screens will show the idea 
plainly. In his specification, he says that the thin lines 
and their crossings prevent, to only a small extent, the 
passage of the light through the luminous parts, leaving 











































































































































































































SECTIONS OF JACOBI’S HALF-TONE SCREENS. 


reproduced on the negative, in the form of dots, only the 
crossings of the wide lines, while in the obscure parts of 
the original, where the light is less intense, the crossings 
of the thin lines with the wide lines appear of double width. 
The effect of reproduction by this screen, the inventor 
claims, is, that you can obtain lines of double the width in 
the shadows that you do in the high lights and, in the case 
of the screen with only a single line between the heavy 
ones, one can, by carefully regulating the screen distance, 
get a greater variety of tones than is at present had with 
the ordinary cross-line screen. 

PLENTY OF LIGHT IN THE DARKROOM.— James Watson, 
New York, writes: “ Your article on, ‘Should Darkroom 
Walls Be Black?’ was a revelation to me. It certainly 
threw light on a dark subject. Before reading your article 
I was one of those who believed that you could not get a 
darkroom black enough, so I had mine painted black. The 
reasonableness of your argument appealed to me at once. 
Of course the walls of a darkroom do not generate light, 
they only reflect that which they receive from the source of 
illumination, either a window, or artificial light inside the 
room, hence if the source of illumination is right the color 
of the walls does not make any difference. So confident 


was I that your theory was correct that the morning after 
THE INLAND PRINTER arrived I got some white paint and 
painted over the black walls two coats and when they were 
dry I gave the walls a final coat of a bright yellow. As I 
have a large window in my darkroom fitted with double 
thicknesses of yellow glass the walls look white. I have 
tried several sensitized plates in this darkroom without the 
slightest trace of fog, so I want to thank you for the sug- 
gestion, which gives me a cheerful and sanitary darkroom.” 

PROCESS ENGRAVING By CORRESPONDENCE.— Edward J. 
MecMurchie, Neenah, Wisconsin, writes: “I have been 
reading THE INLAND PRINTER and looking over the Notes 
and Queries on Process Engraving. This is a business I 
would very much like to take up. Can I learn it without 
going to some school, or without working in the shop? If 
so, whom should I write to?” Answer.—If you will con- 
tinue to read THE INLAND PRINTER carefully hereafter, 
and particularly the proceedings of the International 
Photoengravers’ Union Convention in the October number, 
you will find that steps are being taken to supply inquir- 
ers like yourself with the information you seek. 

BriEF ANSWERS TO A FEW CORRESPONDENTS.— W. H. 
Corning, Topeka, Kansas: It is impossible to give you, 
inside of several pages, all the information you require to 
etch brass sign-plates. As you have but.a few to make you 
will save money by sending them to a regular maker of 
such plates. D. A. Skinner, Rochester, New York: To etch 
names and similar work on copper plates instead of engra- 
ving them you would need to know the photoengraving 
process. The best book on the subject is “Amstutz’ Hand- 
book of Engraving,” from the Inland Printer Company. 
Price, $3. Edward Breier, Cincinnati, will find in Amstutz’ 
book the information he wants regarding photoengraving. 


REPRODUCING PENCIL SKETCHES.—“Art Manager” of a 
New York magazine sends a copy of his publication with 
a request for a technical opinion as to whether the pencil 
sketches illustrating one of the articles has received as good 
treatment as the half-tone process is capable of giving? 
Answer.— It is impossible to reply to this query intelli- 
gently without seeing the pencil sketches used as copy, 
together with proofs from the half-tone reproductions of 
them. So much depends on the whiteness of the rough 
paper on which the sketches are made and the blackness of 
the pencil, crayon, or charcoal used. Artists are partial to 
yellow or buff toned paper for sketching, and these tints 
in the paper make reproduction of the pencil lines almost 
impossible. This may be the trouble in this case, for the 
pencil lines in the magazine are almost obscure. Besides, 
given a good half-tone reproduction there is so much lost 
in electrotyping and presswork that the printed magazine 
is too far removed from the original half-tone plate to judge 
whether the latter was as perfect as it was possible to make 
it. One improvement, however, might be suggested and 
that is, that a mezzograph instead of a cross-line half-tone 
screen be used in the reproduction of pencil, crayon, or 
charcoal sketches. This grain screen it will be found lends 
itself better to the soft character of drawings on rough 
paper. 

SomME NEw IbDEAS.— Using a phonograph to count sec- 
onds in the darkroom during the development of color- 
record negatives is the latest. The phonograph is started 
at the moment the plate is put into the developer and the 
phonograph “ talks ” in seconds from one to three hundred, 
or five minutes. Mr. Pifer, of Cleveland, has invented a 
sensitized paper that gives a positive picture direct in the 
camera as a ferrotype does. Andrew Dargarvel, of Lon- 
don, has been granted in England Patent No. 17,069, 1907, 
for a half-tone screen with wavy or undulating lines such 
as were used by Baron Von Egloffstein in New York forty 
years ago. The revival of this screen will be a great step 








in half-tone making, and it is to be hoped Mr. Dargarvel 
will put the screens on sale, patent or no patent. 


TROUBLE WITH ENAMEL SOLUTION.—J. F. Taylor, 
Aurora, Nebraska, writes: ‘ We have to hand your book 
on process engraving and will state that we have used 
solution No. 1 on page 353, ‘A. B. C.,’ and have followed 
directions closely in compounding same; have several times 
sensitized plates, made exposures ranging in time from ten 
to twenty minutes with artificial light, and on washing out, 
as per the directions, will state that after image came clear 
in spots in others it did not; continued washing started the 
whole image to peel off. What is the matter? Don’t waste 
any space on the technical terms of the business, but give 
us the dope that will put us right.” Answer.—If you 
have a proper negative with clear glass in the lines or dots 
and opaque over the rest of the surface, then your trouble 
is you did not pay attention to the next to last paragraph 
on page 229 of the same book where it says: “It is neces- 
sary, in order to obtain an even coating, that a rapid 
whirling motion be given while the solution is in the fluid 
condition on the plate.” Do this and give the plate enough 
exposure to light and there will be no trouble with the 
solution washing away. That is if the plate is free from 
grease before coating and the surface has been properly 
polished with charcoal. 


How THE NEw METAL Is Mape.— Readers will recall the 
notice given in this department for April, this year, page 
107, of the “ New Metal ” as it is termed, introduced to the 
‘trade by Mr. H. Calmels, of Paris. This metal, it will be 
remembered, was polished zinc, containing on its surface 
lines or dots of copper imbedded in the zinc. When a 
drawing was made on this metal, or placed there by photog- 
raphy, and etched, the nitric acid, while dissolving away 
the zine surface, did not affect the copper lines and dots, so 
that the result was a relief plate of the drawing with a 
ground of lines or dots in copper. The mystery was how 
the manufacturer of the new metal got these lines and dots 
of copper in the zinc surface? A patent to F. A. Roux, of 
Paris, reveals the secret. His method is to first cover the 
zine plate with a thin layer of copper, then run the copper- 
covered zine plate between rolls. The upper roll is covered 
with projections that indent the plate with lines or dots. 
The copper is thus forced down below the surface of the 
zinc. The surface of the plate is then ground off until the 
copper film is removed from the raised portions of the plate 
and the copper at the bottom of the previous indentations is 
even with the surface of the zinc. A process which it will 
be seen is ingenious and tedious. 


ENAMEL FOR ZINC.—In the August INLAND PRINTER 
two prize formulas for a zinc enamel were reprinted from 
our esteemed London contemporary, Process Work. The 
first formula was: “Albumen of three fresh eggs, three 
ounces; water, fourteen ounces; chromic acid, five grains; 
chrome alum, two grains, and aqua ammonia, twenty drops. 
After the plate is printed and developed it goes into the 
following hardening bath: Water, sixty ounces; bichro- 
mate of ammonia, sixty grains; chromic acid, five grains; 
chrome alum, two grains, and alcohol, one ounce.” Now, 
Mr. A. P. Eymann, of Atchison, Kansas, comments on the 
above formula in a manner which shows he understands 
the subject thoroughly. He writes: “The first formula, 
when shown to a chemist, brought forth the comment: 
‘Why not use more ammonium bichromate and omit the 
aqua ammonia and chromic acid, since they combine to 
make ammonium bichromate?’” In the writer’s expe- 
rience, egg is not only a superfluity in enamel but without 
doubt augments its lifting propensity on zinc. As for the 
hardening bath recommended, had it included formalde- 
hyde the whole gamut of hardeners except ice would have 
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been run, and aside from the ammonium bichromate the 
quantities given would have little effect in an hour. 
Mr. Eymann adds: “ Zinc is very difficult to burn in owing 
to its nonconductive tendency toward heat, and the liability 
to come off in patches is not due to an uneven coating, but 
to uneven burning in. The light-brown color may hold for 
short bites, but the deep chocolate will hold on long bites. 
If the proof of that is required, just flow a long strip of 
zine with enamel and burn it in to the limit on one end, 
graduating the color to the other. When cold lay it in the 
acid. The deep chocolate will be there long after the other 
shades have given up the ghost.” 


A WELL-RECOMMENDED ZINC-ENAMEL FORMULA.— Mr. 
A. P. Eymann, of Kansas City, unlike most critics, offers a 
substitute for that with which he finds fault. He writes: 
“After scoring these formulas one ought in decency offer 
something in their place, so I beg to offer one that has been 
working successfully for the past five years: 


METAR BNNs a5 25 ole 520i sors poe piaeless ete wars sitre' si = 6 ounces. 
Pr ee re eee ere ere ee 16 ounces. 
Bichromate Of GMMONIA. «2.05 656. bo oie 5 65 tac os 240 grains. 
Citrate of ifon ‘and ammonia. . 2... 6.).66.06vecic ns 30 grains. 


“This solution when fresh will print in summer sunlight in 
six minutes. When aged (it never gets too old if not 
allowed to evaporate until too thick), in two and a half to 
three minutes. The older it becomes the better it will be. 
You can’t say the same of an egg formula. Can glue is 
plenty good, but owing to the whiting in it will often give 
trouble if not first diluted and allowed to settle until per- 
fectly clear, which may take three or four weeks. Dilute 
with twice its bulk of water. If process glue is used, cut 
down exposure time from one-quarter to one-third. It is 
recommended to use a hardener for this formula after 
developing — either sunlight or a solution of chromic acid 
and water. Kansas sunlight is such an inexpensive article 
that we set the plate in the sun, where it both dries and 
hardens. Burn the enamel to a deep chocolate and dash 
into water to restore some of the temper. Remember that 
water is a good thing to keep away from in enamel prints, 
so dry your plates promptly after washing, etc. Follow 
these instructions and if you were bothered with zinc 
enamel troubles you will say ‘ Thank you.’ Use this enamel 
on copper with two ounces more water and don’t trouble 
to harden it unless you wish.” 


INVENTOR OF THE DAGUERREOTYPE.— Raymond Brown, 
New York, writes that he is a faithful reader of this jour- 
nal. He is acquainted with a friend of the late August 
Brassart, of Waterbury, Connecticut, who insists that 
Brassart was really the inventor of the process credited to 
Daguerre and asks this department for an opinion. 
Answer.— The writer is probably the youngest man living 
who made daguerreotypes, so, understanding the process, 
he appreciates the claims of those who assisted in its evolu- 
tion. In this department for June, 1900, was printed por- 
traits and an account of “ Niepce & Daguerre, the First 
Photoengraving Firm,” and in December, 1904, was repro- 
duced a portrait of Cardinal d’Amboise, the first photo- 
engraving made by Niepce in 1826. Daguerre, a painter, 
and inventor of a Diorama, was experimenting at this time 
with fixing on a metal plate the image of the camera 
obscura. In January, 1827, he wrote to Niepce suggesting 
a mutual exchange of secrets. A correspondence began 
which ended in a partnership in 1829. In 1833 Niepce 
died, leaving his son Isadore to succeed him in the partner- 
ship. At that time both men were experimenting with 
plates of copper and silver. In 1837 Daguerre had suc- 
ceeded, but could not see how he would be repaid for his 
years of close study of the problem. With Isadore Niepce 
he organized a stock company to exploit the invention, but 
the public were incredulous; then he decided to sell his 
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invention to the State. So on June 15, 1839, a bill was 
passed by the French lawmakers giving Daguerre and 
Niepce life pensions in exchange for the secret of the 
daguerreotype. On August 10, 1839, a description of the 
process was read before the French Academy of Sciences 
by Arago, the academy’s- distinguished secretary, and the 
daguerreotype became free to the world. In all the printed 
accounts of the inception and perfection of the daguerreo- 
type the name of Brassart is not mentioned. What Bras- 
sart probably did was to furnish Daguerre with the per- 
fectly polished silver surface required, as Brassart was a 
silversmith in Paris at the time. Men in our time have 
perfected the polished surfaces on zine and copper plates, 
so necessary in half-tone making, but that does not make 
them inventors of the half-tone process. 





PRINTERS’ LEAGUE AND ITS DOINGS. 


Following the heated term, the officials of the New 
York Printers’ League got down to business, and reports 
from headquarters have an optimistic hue. The number of 
union men employed in League shops is about five thou- 
sand seven hundred, which is said to be a record. With 
few exceptions, these concerns report a gradual return of 
normal business and bright prospects. The League’s action 
in forcing the automatic-feeding machine question to an 
issue has resulted in a tendency to keep long runs in New 
York. It is thought that Arbitrator Murphy’s decision 
nullifying the union contention that one man should be 
employed for each feeder will result in more machines 
being operated. This will eventually mean more of that 
class of work being done in New York and a greater demand 
for feeders. 

Providence, Rhode Island, was reported to have per- 
fected an organization, while Mobile, Alabama, and New- 
ark, New Jersey, are looked on as promising fields. Cor- 
respondence is being prosecuted with Boston, Buffalo, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Washington, Little Rock, Grand Rap- 
ids, St. Louis and many other places. 

The annual dinner of the League this year will be 
attended by Leagues of bookbinders, electrotypers and 
stereotypers. 

President Francis took advantage of the well-attended 
and enthusiastic October meeting to review the situation, 
and in his address said: 

“We are nearing the close of the second year of our 
existence along the lines laid out by the Printers’ League, 
and during these two years our membership in New York 
city has become a representative one and in all probability 
the most powerful in point of the number of employees 
involved that has ever existed in this vicinity. 

“We began on the principle that other organizations 
had been a failure in their negotiations with the unions 
and had really caused disruption and untold expense, which 
had to be borne by the customer and employer, and 
reflected its baneful effects on the unions. Our basis of 
organization was wide open as to its membership; no one 
was barred from becoming a member who lived up to the 
requirements shown forth in our ‘plan and scope’ and 
afterward in our constitution and by-laws. 

“At the very outset we found the unions prepared to 
meet us with open arms as soon as they could really be 
made to believe that we came to them as friends and 
co-laborers, to work together in an unbiased manner to 
obtain so far as possible a fair remuneration for our mutual 
labors. 

“Tt goes without saying that the methods of the 
Typothetz, which has in its recent convention declared for 
‘war’ all the time, are not in consonance with the trend of 
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the times. The unions are here to stay and number among 
their members probably ninety per cent of the high-class 
workmen. These workmen are beginning to learn that they 
are to all intents and purposes our partners in business, and 
can help themselves by helping us; this work is, however, 
educational and will take time for its fulfillment. 

“Our accomplishments thus far are the peaceful set- 
tlement of all questions arising between the employers and 
employees, the latter constituting the three principal unions 
with whom we have to deal. 

“Our manner of doing this has been heartily endorsed 
by the International Typographical Union in convention 
assembled at Boston this summer, and at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, last summer, and also by the allied trades rep- 
resentatives of this city and vicinity. We have contracts 
made with our compositors, pressmen and feeders, and 
there is now a movement in progress to amalgamate the 
Bookbinders’ League and the Electrotypers’ League into 
one body with us, forming an allied trades organization 
which will also have the privilege of attending the Allied 
Trades “(Union) Council whenever any matter of import 
to us is brought up for action. 

“The advantage of all this is that before any impor- 
tant moves are made by the unions which are liable to 
inure to our disadvantage, and by reflection also to the 
disadvantage of the unions, we shall be able to interject 
our reasoning as to whether these matters are feasible or 
not. 

“We should take up also the matter of cost, looking to 
the benefits to be obtained from a peace-making society 
such as ours is, in comparison to those who are on a fight- 
ing basis. 

“We have a membership of fifty-two, and our dues and 
initiation fees for the two years we have been in existence 
are less than one of the larger firms paid into the treasury 
of the Typothetz for six months from October 1, 1905, to 
April 1, 1906. 

“Tn speaking of the employers as compared with the 
unions who stand shoulder to shoulder in their endeavors 
to obtain every dollar that is coming their way, we find 
that there are many who are so mean and despicable as to 
state that the organization which we maintain is a positive 
benefit to them, but that they are perfectly willing that 
their fellow employers may do all the work and make all 
the contracts, and that they will sit idly by and reap the 
results of these contracts made with the unions; but they 
will soon find to their cost that the Printers’ League of 
America is making contracts with the unions for its own 
membership, and that a Printers’ League scale is not neces- 
sarily a common scale for all union offices, and this is as it 
should be. 

“Tt has been suggested that there should be some other 
bond of union among our members than the labor question 
alone, for the reason that it is very difficult to get the 
employers to a meeting, and this is said with a great deal 
of justice. The apathy among employers during periods of 
peace is exactly what brings about misunderstandings and 
is the most effectual way to bring on the crises which lead 
to strikes and lockouts, disturbing our business interests 
and causing widespread dissatisfaction among all parties. 

“Every member of our organization should make it a 
point to be present at the general meetings and listen to 
the reports from the committee to whom falls the burden 
of the work, and to assist by his advice and effort to a 
clear solution of all difficulties, also to suggest any matters 
of interest that may tend to enhance the obtaining by fair 
commercial means of every dollar legitimately coming our 
way. In addition to this, it would give your officers an idea 
of how you want the organization to be run, and create 
such harmony that it would not be difficult for your officers 
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to understand what the majority want and enable them to 
carry out their wishes. 

“Personally, I am very anxious to see our organization 
knit together in such a united effort for the peaceful settle- 
ment of all questions equitably, and have been and am will- 
ing to contribute in every way to this desirable result. 

“T have visited during the past year the city of Provi- 
dence to meet and talk with the employers; the city of 
Mobile, Alabama, at the solicitation of the President of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
in convention in June last; and also Boston by invitation 
of President Lynch, of the International Typographical 
Union. In all these meetings the enthusiasm over the new 
peaceful methods was much appreciated. In the conven- 
tions an ovation was given at both Mobile, Alabama, and at 
Boston, Massachusetts, at which latter place the speech of 
your President was ordered spread in full upon the minutes. 

“Tn closing, I would like to express myself clearly upon 
the necessity of cohesiveness in our work, believing, as I do, 
that when the objects are fully appreciated for which we 
are working we shall have achieved a wonderful accom- 
plishment toward the Elysium of peace between labor and 
capital.” 

Committees reported satisfactory progress in their 
efforts to secure favoring contracts from unions, including 
composing and pressroom employees. It is proposed to 
have these contracts cover a period of two years. 

The fourth paragraph of the “ Objects” of the Provi- 
dence Branch of the League is as follows: 

“To formulate and to put into action a council of 
adjustment and redress for the equitable and intelligent 
settlement of all grievances of whatsoever nature arising 
between employers and employees, or between employers 
only, who are members of the Printers’ League of Amer- 
ica, Providence Branch. Such council to be known as a 
‘trade court’ and ‘ court of honor.’ The manner of forma- 
tion to be determined by the body itself at a regular or 
special meeting, who will appoint a committee to confer 
with the employees’ unions who are parties to any agree- 
ments made, and that committee to be given power toward 
such formation, their acts to be sanctioned by the respec- 
tive organizations to which the committees belong and to 
be recognized as binding by such organization.” 





**GET WISE.” 


Of all punk guff inspired by gall, 
The limit is this, ‘‘ I know it all.” 
The yap that springs it always is 
A dead one in his line o’ biz. 
His nut is swelled; his brain is shrunk; 
His trolleys broke; his talk is bunk; 
He may be boss, but you can bet 
He’ll finish in the junk-heap yet. 
An’ that’s no dream. Take it from me, 
He’s got his number — 23. 
The way they plays th’ game to-day, 
It’s Mr. Wiseguy draws the pay. 
No swell head goes. The guys what rise 
Is them as hustles to get wise. 
— Toronto Free Lance. 





WORDS OF WISDOM THESE. 


Looked at from across the room, a highly edited, expen- 
sively developed, thoroughly introduced technical paper 
May appear very much like its imitator, whose main 
expense is for setting up type and making ready. But 
they are about as unlike in actual power as the horse and 
his image in the harness-shop window. The make-believe 
paper exists by reason of the lack of discrimination on the 
part of advertisers.— Electrical World. 











BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


A MISAPPLIED RuULE.— F. M. S., Lamoni, Iowa, writes: 
“ Will you inform me if, in your judgment, the rule given 
at the bottom of page 116, De Vinne’s ‘ Correct Composi- 
tion,’ in regard to capitalization of compound titles, can be 
correctly construed to cover the use of the words anti- 
Mormon and anti-Mormons? By that rule anti would be 
capitalized and Mormon would be lower-cased. A proof- 
reader here so construes it, claiming the words are used 
as titles, while all the rest of us claim that they are 
simply descriptive of persons as being against or opposed 
to the Mormons.” Answer.—The rule referred to is: 
“Two capitals are not needed in a compound title, as 
Major-general Merritt, Chief-justice Fuller, Ex-president 
Cleveland, Vice-president Little.” It is not, even in its 
intended application, a good rule for any one to follow, 
unless by special instruction, because it is contrary to gen- 
eral practice. In such cases it is foolhardy for a proof- 
reader to depart from fully established practice, even if it 
does involve a use that is logically unnecessary, because 
the people who wish that done are few and far between. 
Authors and editors who would choose the forms prescribed 
by the so-called rule are comparatively rare, though prob- 
ably many would be content to allow the proofreaders to 
decide for them. But our question here is not whether the 
rule is a good one or not, but whether or not a certain form 
is prescribed by it or not. And the answer is that decidedly 
it is not. The term in question can not, by any stretch of 
imagination, be considered a title, except in a very general 
sense of that word, which would make any noun a title. 
Evidently Mr. De Vinne did not use title in any such sense, 
his meaning being very plainly official title. All of his 
examples are titles of office, and as different from the words 
in our question as any word can be from any other. If an 
expression like that of Mr. De Vinne can be so grossly mis- 
understood, how may any one hope to have anything prop- 
erly understood? That proofreader should consult a dic- 
tionary, and study the meanings of words as there given, 
especially with reference to their differences of applica- 
tion. A spark of common sense and the least bit of sober 
thought would prevent any possibility of his mistaking 
anti-Mormon for a title. The word was used with context 
that shows clearly that it was not used with anything like 
a sense that fits the rule he tried to fit it to. A proof 
accompanied the letter. It was a report of a speech, and 
the speaker said: ‘“ The people of Hancock County have 
been strongly anti-Mormon. I have been engaged in busi- 
ness with anti-Mormons.” Of course he means simply 
people opposed to Mormonism. Such an idea may be 
expressed by prefixing anti- to any name, and in any such 
case the capital letter of the proper name should be pre- 
served. Thus the Democrats of to-day who will vote the 
Democratic ticket are anti-Taft, and the Republicans are 
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anti-Bryan. Some such words may occasionally be used so 
as to make them particular, or proper, in their nature, as 
Democrat and Republican are in the preceding sentence, 
and as Anti-Mason was in its political use early in the nine- 
teenth century in New York State, and some familiar 
words of the kind may be written without the hyphen and 
with only one capital letter, as some people have written 
Antimason. As a personal opinion, the present writer 
holds that Anti-Mason is much better than the other form, 
and he is sure that it was, and still is if the word is ever 
used now, the prevailing form. But people differ widely in 
these matters, and no one can dictate that one form or 
another must be used, except as an exercise of authority 
where the authority actually exists, as it undoubtedly does 
on the part of one who pays for printing and cares enough 
for form to choose it himself. For determination when it 
is left to him, the proofreader should consult the diction- 
ary, and decide the form for words not found there (anti- 
Mormon, for instance, is not in any dictionary) according 
to analogy; and to do this reasonably he must be careful 
not to confuse the analogies. 

A Critic ANSWERED.— J. J. M., Newark, New Jersey, 
sends us a long criticism on a subject that we have not 
thought worth notice for a long time past, although we 
once thought an article on it worth quoting, for a reason 
noted below. He writes, in part: ‘“ The other day, while 
reading THE INLAND PRINTER for August, 1903, I hap- 
pened on the following in your column, in regard to which 
I shall ask a few questions: ‘ SPELLING-REFORMERS.— 
The department editor allows the Rochester (N. Y.) Demo- 
crat to speak for him on this subject.’ Does this not say 
that the Democrat’s reasoning is your reasoning, its con- 
clusions your conclusions? ‘It is somewhat alarming to 
learn that the advocates of “simplified spelling” (may 
confusion betide them!), “express gratification over the 
progress of the present year.”’ Should not dashes be used 
here instead of parentheses? Is not the comma super- 
fluous? ‘The great weakness of the spelling-reformers is 
to be found in the fact that every misspelling they sanction 
and publish addresses to the mind of the reader, through 
his eye, a powerful argument against spelling-reform. 
There is a cogent argument against deformed 


spelling in these reformers’ own collocation, “ hole, 
(entire,”).’ Do you prefer ‘hole, (entire,’) to ‘hole 
(entire),’?? Is the latter deformed punctuation? You 


quoted these remarks with approval, did you not? Do you 
construe this arrangement of words and marks, ‘hole, 
(entire,’), to mean that every time the reformers used hole, 
meaning entire, they would write the word entire after it 
in parentheses? The Democrat so construes it, does it not? 
You do too, do you not? for does not the Democrat speak 
for you, construe for you? Will you make amends 
for allowing the Democrat so to speak for you, by inserting 
this in your column — even at this late day? Or would 
that be a confession of your folly?” Answer.— The last 
question may be answered first in this instance. He of 
whom it is asked claims no exemption from liability to 
occasional folly, and he may have been a little less careful 
than he might have been. He did not foresee the possi- 
bility of such criticism as that by our correspondent, so he 
accepted the article he quoted as stating in effect his own 
opinion, that such changes as those advocated by the 
spelling-reform poseurs are not desirable, and did not stop 
to think about whether his accepted spokesman was a good 
punctuator or not, or even whether the quoted article might 
contain some single assertions that were not just what he 
might have said in speaking for himself. In fact, some 
things were said that did not exactly express his own 
thought. Even at that time the department editor felt 


some doubt whether the editor would like to say so much 
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about spelling or not, because his own real opinion was 
then, as it is even more strongly now, that the subject- 
matter is not worth discussion; but he ventured what was 
done then because it was, as it still is, very uncommon to 
find any discussion of the subject by those who believe in 
preserving our spelling, in general, as it is. It was not 
the intention, in committing the act of folly, that the paper 
quoted from should “speak for him” in any respect other 
than the general effect of what was said — the expression 
of wholesale condemnation of the effort to spoil our spell- 
ing. It would have been better to say this at the time; but 
even if this had been thought of, it is very doubtful that the 
qualification would have been exhaustive enough to include 
punctuation as a special exception. It is more because of 
the punctuation than for any other reason that so much is 
said now about this subject. Our correspondent’s criticism 
of the punctuation is good, except that the suggestion of 
dashes instead of parentheses seems a little like “ splitting 
a hair ’twixt south and southwest side,” and with that 
exception each of his emendations is accepted. We do not 
desire to say anything more about proposed changes in 
spelling. 





MORRISON MOONBEAMS. 


It’s a sad state of affairs, but we are obliged to dis- 
continue our clippings of unique productions from the col- 
umns of the Democrat, at Morrison, for Brother Tucker, 
who took hold of the paper a short time ago, and later was 
going to move it to Perry and furnish illumination for the 
dark ways of the Democrats, has come to the conclusion 
that a man who is cut out for a farmer gets his headworks 
tangled in editing a paper, for there is a slight difference in 
the requirements; and then, too, he has found that the 
same hand that can successfully chuck ears of corn to the 
shoats has to have an entirely different movement in set- 
ting type. 

Tucker is a good fellow though, and we hate to lose 
him, but he has disposed of the outfit to Hillman & Son, of 
Natoma, Kansas. Where Tucker got led astray was when 
he was in Perry some months ago and from a distance 
beheld the resplendent fronts of some of the local news- 
paper gang he thought they were covered with diamonds. 
He quickly went into the business, for he wanted to wear 
diamonds, too; but only too late did he find that the Perry 
illumination was not from diamonds but from red noses. 

The parting issue by Brother Tucker has the following: 

No huting alloued on my farm Jerry. 
Cambell. 

Notice the party who has 
our tinners shears will please return 
them. Edwares, bros. 

J. T, Perryman was in town 
day Tucker & perryman 
have the honor of making the largest 
number ef sales of any firm in the 
eounty. 
the famons julia marlow shoe for La- 
dies sold br the CRockett. Qverstreet 
Mercantile Co 
shoes for men and boys 

$125 to $4.00 
sub scrique foR the democrat and hell 
p the couse along 

— Perry (Okla.) Daily News. 


satur- 





GOT THE WINNER. 
Cook — My dog took first prize at the cat show. 
Hook — How was that? 
Cook — He took the cat.— Journal of Zoophily. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
cequested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 


criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 








BY 0. F. BYXBEE, 


WHAT is supposed to be the smallest newspaper in the 
world is the News Letter, published by W. P. Wilson at 
Townsend, Delaware. It has four pages, two by three 
inches. 


Four thousand boys and girls enjoyed the annual picnic 
given by the Cleveland (Ohio) Press to the newsboys of 
that city. These outings for the “ newsies” are becoming 
more and more popular in the larger cities and are consid- 
ered profitable enterprises by the circulation managers. 


THE independent carrier system is blamed by the 
receiver for the Trenton (N. J.) True American for its 
failure to pay expenses. Through this system each carrier 
has full charge of his own list, making it impossible for the 
publisher to know the names and addresses of subscribers. 
If this be true it behooves the publisher to retain control of 
his carrier routes. , 

AUSTRALIAN newspapers made much of the visit of the 
United States battle-ships to their waters, printing supple- 
ments on supercalendered stock containing large photo- 
graphs of the scenes attending the reception of the vessels 
and their officers, both on land and water. In nearly every 
instance these photographs depicted scenes of the previous 
day and were remarkably well executed, notwithstanding 
that they were printed on fast presses from stereotypes. 


WHo WANTS TO START A NEWSPAPER? — There are 
undoubtedly a host of young men with the ability to con- 
duct a country newspaper, and who know of a promising 
field where one could be established, but who are deterred 
from making a move in the much-desired direction through 
only one cause —lack of capital. THE INLAND PRINTER 
would like to have on file a list of the names of young men 
who have an earnest desire to become proprietors of coun- 
try newspapers, with full details regarding their experience 
and other qualifications. A plan is under contemplation 
whereby the needed financial assistance may be given, pro- 
viding the man is capable and the field he wishes to enter 
is a promising one. Let every young man with ambition 
to become a publisher write the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER freely —he will have nothing to lose and pos- 
sibly much to gain. It is not necessary for him to divulge 
the name of any particular town or city which he may have 
in mind, if he fears by so doing some other man might get 
ahead of him, but he can rest assured that whatever infor- 
mation he gives will be held in strictest confidence. There 
may be readers who know of territories where newspapers 
might be paying investments, and this information will be 
gratefully received also. THE INLAND PRINTER wishes to 
have as complete a list as possible of promising fields and 
capable young men for such fields. There are not too many 
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newspapers in the country, although there are many pub- 
lished in communities not suitable for papers. THE INLAND 
PRINTER desires to bring the suitable field and the capable 
man together and devise a means to procure the capital for 
the enterprise. The editors of the magazine, with their 
experience and knowledge of proper localities and condi- 
tions, will be glad to give advice to aspiring young men. 
At least send your name for our files — this may be your 
opportunity. 

“ MARTIN MAIL DAY” was a great day for the Martin 
(Tenn.) Mail and for the people of Martin and vicinity. 
Three thousand people were reported to have visited the 
city for the occasion, which was the second annual “ day ” 
conducted by the Mail. Of course “ Martin Mail Day ” is 
now a fixed annual event and Editor Turner announces 
that next year it will be “an old-fashioned, country-basket 
dinner, held some time in July or August, when the farmer 
is not so busy with his crops.” This enterprise of the Mail 
is a little different from the correspondents’ annual picnic 
described and advocated in this department a few months 
ago — it is a much larger event and one which advertises 
a paper beyond computation, and that, too, with little or no 
cost to the publisher beyond the time and energy expended. 
The people are invited to bring the edibles and these may be 
placed on large tables where everybody gathers, or smaller 
tables may be provided and each family have their own lay- 
out. Ice water, lemonade, and even ice cream may be pro- 
vided, together with prizes for athletic sports, all without 
expense to the publisher, providing the matter is placed in 
the proper light before the merchants. This crowd of three 
thousand was far the largest that Martin had had in more 
than a year, and the merchants did a tremendous business 
and were well satisfied with the small financial investments 
they made toward the success of the occasion. In the pro- 
gram for the day don’t forget to set aside a few hours for 
“shopping.” To the wide-awake publisher it is hardly 
necessary to point out the many angles for a profitable 
increase in business. For several weeks preceding the 
event the merchants will wish to announce their special 
bargains for “ Martin Mail Day” and after it is over the 
people will want to subscribe for the paper to read about it. 
The merchants will be more than ever convinced of the 
profit to be derived from advertising and more of them will 
become regular advertisers and the others will be using 
larger space. But aside from these direct results the pres- 
tige given the paper is worth all the effort. 


“ BUILDING AND MAINTAINING A CIRCULATION.”— In an 
article on this subject in the Circulation Manager, F. O. 
Edgecombe, publisher of the Geneva (Neb.) Signal, tells 
of successful plans he used in increasing circulation: 


Three general plans were followed for getting hold of new patrons. As 
fast as possible every nook and corner of the county was organized for a 
country correspondence service and every correspondent was paid in cash 
for his or her contribution. Every correspondent was a business agent and 
was paid for that class of work also. This brought the news service of the 
paper up to a high standard. Local agents handed out sample copies and 
took subscriptions while they also collected the news. 

The second plan was a house-to-house canvass and an individual write- 
up. This particular county had good roads and a young man on a bicycle 
visited every house in the county, cleaning up one six-mile square at a 
time, until the whole sixteen townships had been thoroughly worked. Every 
family received favorable mention. The sample copy with the write-up of 
that family would come later. But the sample copy would whet the appe- 
tite of every member of the family and it was a safe bet that some member 
of it would borrow a Signal somewhere to make sure that the “ red wheel ” 
man had done the right thing. The “ red wheel’ man, as he styled him- 
self, is still talked about in that county. He had some odd experiences, but 
he sowed the seed of prosperity for the Signal and escaped alive. Some 
townships are always harder to break into than others. Since the original 
canvass, five of the sixteen townships, the hardest ones, of course, have been 
recanvassed with great care and fine results. A quitter has no place in the 
newspaper business. 

The third plan followed was the use of different forms of contests. 
These must be suited to local conditions. The publisher without experience 
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should begin in a small way or secure the services of some honest and experi- 
enced person to assist him. To be successful a newspaper publisher must 
have enough pessimism mixed with his optimism to cause him to examine 
the bottom of every circulation proposition as well as the top. Sometimes 
the bottom is hard to find. In this case the publisher decided that condi- 
tions were favorable or could be made so and proceeded to make prepara- 
tions for a strong subscription contest. A number of prizes were decided 
upon and lists of names of possible contestants were secured from the 
paper’s correspondents. A circular letter was addressed to these and the 
“red wheel”? man who had written up the county in a previous house-to- 
house canvass was hunted up and employed to spend a week looking up the 
contestants’ prospects that had been secured in various ways. Voting cards 
were issued to every person paying money on subscriptions and for no other 
reason whatever. The first announcement of the contest was a full-page 
advertisement in the paper. This first public notice brought into the contest 
several of the best contestants, including the winners of the best prizes. 


The actual results from this work is what interests every 
publisher. Note how Editor Edgecombe sums these up: 


Practically all of the new subscriptions brought in were for from one to 
five years. A few delinquents did not like the persistence of the contes- 
tants in making collections and stopped the paper, but the contestants 
secured renewals in a much more peaceful manner than the publisher could 
have done in any other way. The contest was a great success because it 
added a large number of new subscribers, made many permanent new friends 
for the paper, advertised the paper thoroughly among the merchants of the 
county and among the people generally, and brought in a large sum of 
money. About eighty per cent of the new subscribers were held. The 
Signal paid no commissions to its contestants, although it may sometimes 
be profitable to pay commissions. 

A publisher once boasted to me that he had never asked anybody to 
take his paper. His subscription list looked like it. Those who feel like 
that will not be interested in voting contests or house-to-house canvasses. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends what he terms a “horrible 
example” (No. 1), which he secured from a paper printed 
on the island of Jamaica. It is quite a study, as it shows in 
nearly every respect just the opposite of correct display. 
The compositor’s lack of appreciation of correct whiting 
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out and of the proper lines to be brought out prominently 
is marked. The panels and the matter between them were 
evidently all set in the same stick and he concluded it was 
impossible to change the spacing of the lines after removal 
therefrom. Note the magnitude of the thought which recog- 
nized the sameness between a “ ring” and a “ circle,” and 
the supreme effort with which the thought was worked out 
to “a logical conclusion,” as the second-class postal authori- 
ties would say. 





BREVITY. 


A newspaper man was thunderstruck on reading a tele- 
gram which ran: 


“ Twins this morning — more later. Sadie.” 
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4 Book Review 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 





technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 

“A DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING,” by William Henry 
Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, is a “ reference book for advertis- 
ing men,” according to the author, but there are many in 
the printing business who, if called upon for a prompt 
definition of some of the trade terms by a nontechnical 
inquirer would be glad of the aid of the little book before 
us, though the definitions on occasion are given a jesting 
turn, well enough suited to the confessedly superficial char- 
acter of the compilation. The book is attractively made, 
printed on laid antique paper of a rich brown color, with 
the illustrations and diagrams printed on inserts of coated 
stock, and bound in decorated boards. There are one hun- 
dred and eight pages exclusive of the illustrations. The 
handy size of the work, 3% by 5% inches, also commends it. 
Price, 75 cents. 

TRAVEL has been rightly regarded as the most illuminat- 
ing and broadening influence in the development of the 
mind. Our intense activities to-day give little opportunity 
for that reflective study of old-world scenes, fraught with 
historic incident; and all too frequently the wealth of asso- 
ciation which is inherent in the monuments and scenes 
of the past, unfortunately not self-revealing, has no more 
meaning for us than the “ primrose by the river’s brim” 
had for Peter Bell. The charm of the “ Old World Travel ” 
series (London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: The 
Maemillan Company) is searching. “ Venetia and North- 
ern Italy,” the most recent of the works issued, describes 
concisely, yet in an easy, flowing style, rising at times to a 
fervid but restrained enthusiasm, the glowing richness and 
beauty of that favored land. The aim of the series, as the 
publisher announces, is “ to describe both by pen and brush 
those parts of the old world which ‘travelers find most 
worthy of their attention.” The author of the work before 
us, Mr. Cecil Headlam, becomes at times lyrical in his 
description of the scenes and in his interpretation of the 
actors who left an enduring impress on the world they 
quitted so long ago. The numerous illustrations in color 
and line by Gordon Thorne are satisfying. The color-plates 
by the three-color process are excellently printed, and while 
brilliant are of sufficient restraint to convince those who 
have not seen the intense actinity of the Italian skies that 
they are of true interpretative value. Typographically the 
book is excellently done. The type is a full-bodied old style, 
the presswork of a rich and even color throughout. The 
paper is a heavy, rough plate and the binding is a light- 
brown buckram stamped in the Italian colors of green and 
red, the title in gold. It is a work altogether satisfying. 
Price, $2.50. 





JESS IS AUTOCRATIC. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC — You are hereby notified 
not to credit or give credit to any one, without a written 
order from me. JESS ROBERSON.— Topeka Newspaper. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ADVERTISING RATE CARDS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 
NO. Il.— BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


WAVING demonstrated that the only equitable 
basis for a rate card —=#in fact, the only pos- 
sible basis—is the number of inches in each 
contract, we have next to decide how much 
shall be charged per inch. In other words, we 
have decided the basis for grading the card, 
and we must next decide the basis for the 

price to be charged. 

The basis of cost of production enters into the question 
only as ascertaining how low a price it is possible to accept, 
no matter how small the circulation may be, and still not 
conduct business at a loss. 

Beyond this minimum cost the basis is the service ren- 
dered, and this price is fixed by a custom which is found to 
be almost universal, particularly so far as the big monthly 
and weekly publications are concerned. Where circulations 
are large, advertising is charged by the agate line (four- 
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The table on this page, “ Basis of Charges for Compiling 
Rate Cards,” more clearly explains this. The figures in 
the second column (indicating the size of contracts) it will 
be noticed, are practically doubled at each change — 5, 10, 
25, 50, 250, 500, 1,000, and so on. The figures in the fol- 
lowing columns indicate the price per inch to be added, and 
these are reduced twenty per cent as the number of inches 
in each contract doubles. This same ratio applies to any 
card that is compiled, no matter whether it is a daily, semi- 
weekly or weekly. The figures in the column headed 25 
cents are to be used in compiling a card for a newspaper 
with the smallest circulation, and those in the following 
columns for papers with larger circulations. Cards will 
be published to correspond with the figures in each column. 

The prices in the last line in this table do not indicate 
the total charge per inch, but simply the price per inch to be 
added to the previous total for additional inches. 

As an example of how the ratio of increase (in the 
number of inches in each contract) and the ratio of decrease 
(in the price per inch to be added as the size of the contract 
increases) works out in figuring the cards, one specimen 











For 1 inch 1 time, charge 
“contracts of 2 to 
“« “ “ 6“ 
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BASIS OF CHARGES FOR COMPILING RATE CARDS 


teen lines to the inch) instead of by the inch, and the basis 
is one-half cent a line per thousand circulation, or 7 cents 
an inch. Daily papers, on account of the frequency of 
issue and the comparatively short life of the advertise- 
ment, are usually obliged to accept business at a slightly 
lower rate. 

Some publications are able to command a higher rate 
on account of having a particularly desirable class of sub- 
scribers, but these are principally trade papers, and such 
a condition rarely extends to daily or weekly newspapers. 

This price of 7 cents an inch per thousand can thus be 
taken as a basis for weeklies of one thousand or more cir- 
culation, but it is very evident that the small weekly of 
only five hundred subscribers can not afford to accept 
advertising at 314 cents, as this would be below the cost 
of production. It is possible and probably advisable for 
these papers to go slightly below the 7-cent rate, but rather 
than make any material reduction they should make strenu- 
ous efforts to get in the one thousand class. 

In the rate cards which are advocated in these articles 
the 7-cent rate is applied to the average contract, the rate 
on the larger contracts being a trifle lower, while the fig- 
ures for contracts calling for a small number of inches are 
higher and carefully graded, starting at figures which the 
various circulations can command. 

The lowest rate advocated, as an example, starts at 
25 cents an inch for one inch one time. For the next four 
inches a reduction of twenty per cent is made in the price 
per inch to be added, bringing it down to 20 cents an inch, 
two inches costing 45 cents, three inches 65 cents, four 
inches 85 cents, and five inches $1.05. After reaching five 
inches another reduction of twenty per cent in the price 
per inch is made, reducing it to 16 cents; and thereafter, 
as the number of inches in each contract is doubled (or as 
nearly so as round numbers will permit) a reduction of 
twenty per cent in the price per inch to be added is made. 


‘FOR NEWSPAPERS OF VARIOUS CIRCULATIONS. 


table is shown below. A table of this kind should be pre- 
pared in figuring every card, as otherwise there would be 
nothing to prove that the multitude of multiplications and 
additions were correct. 
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information thus far given it is possible for 
any one to compile a card, beginning at any figure for the 
first inch; but in order to make the task as simple as pos- 
sible it is advisable to prepare a table showing the number 
of inches in each contract usually encountered in selling 
advertising. The following six tables show the number of 
inches in practically every order received on six and seven 
column weeklies, semi-weeklies and dailies: 
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SIX-COLUMN WEEKLY. 
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SIX-COLUMN SEMI-WEEKLY. 
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SIX-COLUMN DAILY. 
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SEVEN-COLUMN WEEKLY. 
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SEVEN-COLUMN SEMI-WEEKLY. 
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SEVEN-COLUMN DAILY. 


We are now ready to compile the card. Next month the 
first series will be shown and instructions given for com- 
piling other cards, and for ascertaining the prices for any 
contract not given in the tables. 





EARLY ENVELOPES WERE FRENCH. 


According to a note by Mr. Fournier, archivist of the 
Bouches du Rhone Prefecture, the oldest known envelope 
bears the date of 1692. It is ornamented with the arms of 
Mr. Castagnéres, the French Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, and contained a report on the loss of the bark 
“ Notre Dame de Misericorde,” addressed to the Lieutenant- 
General of the Admiralty at Marseilles. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD-PULP FOUND. 


The benefits derivable from cheap paper are so great 
that several governments have busied themselves in 
attempting to discover some cheap raw material for its 
manufacture. The British, French, German and Dutch 
experts have been experimenting and investigating, and 
from time to time we have been informed by some group of 
investigators that the desired substitute for pulp-wood has 
been found. Our own Department of Agriculture, after 
testing some five thousand promising materials, announces 
that it has solved the problem of cheaper paper by using 
ordinary cornstalks, which are now practically wasted. 

The Government chemists predict when the manufac- 
ture of the new kind of paper is started on a large scale it 
will be at least fifty per cent cheaper than the print-paper 
now made from wood-pulp. 

It also will put an end to the danger of a pulp famine, 
which, it is claimed, already has begun to assume alarming 
proportions. Prodigal extravagance in cutting down for- 
ests, forest fires, and the increased demand for wood of the 
spruce tree caused by the growth of newspapers all over 
the world have made great drafts on the world’s supply of 
paper material. 

The chemistry bureau of the Department has been one 
of the most earnest workers in this matter for years, but 
not until recently have the results been so positively suc- 
cessful as to permit any announcement. The first practi- 
cable samples of the new paper have been manufactured by 
Dr. H. S. Bristol and his assistants. 

Doctor Bristol has carried his experiments to the point 
of making the paper in five shades. The white paper is 
made from the hard outside shell of the stalk and the yellow 
grades from the pith. The yellow grades have much longer 
fiber and resemble the paper made from linen rags or cot- 
ton. This kind of paper is soft and pliable. 

The process of manufacturing the new invention is 
much easier than that involved in reducing wood-pulp to 
paper. The chemists say they have used in their experi- 
ments the “ soda cooked” process, which they found to be 
the best for making the finer grades of wood-pulp papers. 
But the cornstalks require only about two and a half hours 
of cooking in this process, against thirteen or fourteen 
hours needed to soften the wood-pulp. 

So far the new paper has been made in a laboratory 
without special machinery or the wholesale production 
necessary to insure cheapness, but the Department is going 
to experiment at once on a larger scale and the officials 
believe the price of white paper as well as other grades will 
be reduced to a startling degree. 

The estimates of the Department are based on the pres- 
ent cost of wood-pulp paper, which is $13 a ton. With wood 
costing $8 a cord, that is the price of the paper. With corn- 
stalks costing about $15 a ton, adding in the cost of bring- 
ing the bulky material to the Washington laboratory, the 
cost has been about $14 a ton. There is no doubt in the 
minds of Department chemists that increased production 
will cut this cost in half. 

“No special growth of corn is needed,” said one of the 
chemists. “We have used the ordinary stalks from the 
Virginia fields, and the kind which is destroyed in wasteful 
quantities each year can now be turned to use. Not only 
will the cost of paper be greatly reduced, but the farmer 
will have an added asset in a by-product that ought to net 
him a neat sum each year.” 





DO IT NOW. 


Lives of some great men remind us 
That we will, if we are wise, 
Leave our modesty behind us 
And get out and advertise. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 





Pressroom 





METALLIC OVERLAY (330).—‘“I would like to know 
where I can learn to use the metallic overlay.” Answer.— 
Gilbert-Harris Company, 188 Harrison street, Chicago, 
teach the use of their metallic overlay to the purchasers of 
the rights. The unauthorized users of their method are 
liable to prosecution. 


REDUCING OF STRONG VARNISH (324) .— “ What medium 
will reduce a strong varnish?” Answer.—Add thin var- 
nish, methylated spirit, or turpentine. A better plan is to 
carry several grades of varnish rather than doctor one 
kind. A small can each of thin, medium and heavy var- 
nish should be found in every pressroom. 


COMPOSITION FOR MAKING HALF-TONE OVERLAYS (317). 
— “Can you inform me through your journal where I can 
secure a composition for making half-tone overlays directly 
upon a press?” Answer.—If you will communicate with 
the Perfect Overlay Company, York, Nebraska, we believe 
you will be able to secure the composition you desire. 


INK FOR SILK RIBBON (329).— “Is there any special 
ink necessary for printing silk ribbon for book-marks? I 
used a common ink on silk ribbon — satin on one side — 
and it showed through.” Answer.—A good grade of ink in 
black or colors should be used. Do not make the ink too 
thin. If reduction is necessary, use a regular reducing 
varnish. Do not use any nondrying oils. For colored inks 
such as vermilion, use an essential oil with balsam copaiba. 
Print on a hard tympan and do not carry too much ink. 


INK-FOUNTAIN BLADE (328).—‘“ How far from the 
roller should the ink-fountain blade be when the screws are 
turned out?” Answer.— We are unable to give the dis- 
tance, but you can determine the normal distance by meas- 
urement. Turn out all of the screws, the tension of the 
blade will move it to the proper distance from the roller 
unless it has been buckled or an obstruction interferes. 
Should you find the space irregular it may be necessary 
to remove the blade and clean out the ink which is lodged 
beneath the blade. The edge of the blade, if found beveled 
or worn unevenly, should be squared up. If you send it to 
a printer’s machinist he will know just how to remedy such 
defects. Your local machinist will be able to do the work, 
however. Have the edge of the blade parallel with its back 
and square with its face or upper side. If the blade has 
received similar treatment before it may be so short that 
the set-screw will slip off the edge when turned high. This 
condition does not apply to all fountain blades. 


BRIGHT GREEN INK (326).— “I wish to use a bright 
green ink. What mixture of colors will produce it? I 
have light, dark and medium greens, but I find that white 
ink or yellow will not give me the desired color. I want to 
use the ink on rough-surfaced stock. The absorbent nature 
of the stock leaves a solid impression somewhat weak look- 
ing when it has dried. What would you recommend? ” 
Answer.— It is possible that you are endeavoring to mix a 
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green ink, which is not readily produced, from a mixture 
of yellow and blue. This color is a green lake; a very 
brilliant green. The ink is named differently by the various 
inkmakers, but it can be readily recognized in their color 
sample-books. A number of inkmakers carry what is 
termed a cover ink, which has a heavy body with excellent 
covering capacity. It is well suited for the numerous 
grades of rough cover-stock. However, in the absence of 
that grade, the printing twice of a solid form or line will 
cover uniformly. In such case, the first impression given 
is really a priming coat and is not to be printed full color, 
but is to be laid on with firm impression. The second 
impression may be with less impression and with full color. 
This impression may also carry some gloss varnish mixed 
with the ink, which will impart a more brilliant finish to 
the work, if such a thing is desired. If a matte finish is 
wanted, do not use a gloss varnish but add a small quantity 
of turpentine to the ink. A mixture of lemon yellow and 
bronze blue will produce a bright green, but it will not 
closely match a green lake ink. 


To SET GRIPPERS (322).—“ How can grippers on a —— 
two-revolution press be set so that each will bite the same 
distance on the sheet and with the same pressure?” 
Answer.— Prepare the correct number of sheets and 
attach them as tympan, having the top sheet drawn tight. 
Turn the press until the grippers close; mark the position 
of each gripper on the top sheet. Loosen the gripper 
screws and move all grippers to the center of the gripper 
rod. Examine and correct such grippers which do not have 
a normal curvature and bite. Care should be exercised in 
this matter. If the work of straightening or curving the 
grippers requires more skill than the pressman possesses 
it will be advisable for him to call in a machinist. When 
the grippers have their proper bite on the tympan, they 
may be moved to their respective positions. The gripper 
cam may be moved with a screw-driver and a piece of draw- 
sheet folded double placed between the said cam and its 
stop. Begin with the middle grippers and work to the out- 
side, pressing them firmly to the tympan one by one and 
tighten the set-screws. This manner of setting will insure 
equal pressure. Place a small strip of paper under each 
gripper and draw out to test the relative bite of each. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES (325).— Submits two No. 
5 white-wood envelopes printed with an eighteen-point 
black border, two lines of eighteen-point text being centered 
in the white space. One envelope is printed twice and has 
a glossy finish. The other presents a fairly solid appear- 
ance with one impression. The printer’s query reads: 
“In printing the enclosed samples I find it very difficult to 
loosen the envelope from the form before the rollers get it. 
Kindly advise the best way out of it, as the run is a long 
one.” In part the following reply was sent: “ There are 
two ways in which the envelopes may be printed with a 
small per cent of spoilage and with reasonable speed. Open 
the envelopes so that the flap is flat; lock the form near 
enough to the top of the chase so that the feeder may take 
hold of the flap immediately after the impression is taken 
and before the rollers come near the top of the chase. Set 
the guides, which will probably be pica quads, and use 
a good black ink —a policy black or some similar grade. 
Carry plenty of ink and as the envelopes are printed place 
them in suitable racks to dry. Another way is to print the 
envelopes closed, using but half of the rule form with the 
type for the first impression and the same rule form with- 
out the type for the second impression. The feeding is to 
be to the same guides in both instances. Lock up the type 
with the left side and top rule. This leaves the bottom and 
right side open. Two short grippers may be used, which 
will prevent the envelopes adhering to the solid rules. 
When one impression is taken on all envelopes and they 
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are dry enough to handle, remove the type lines, leaving the 
rules in the same position, and feed the envelopes the other 
side down. This will put the border all around the edge of 
the envelope. In this manner the border may come to the 
edge without allowing any white to intervene.” 


MAKE-READY ON A LARGE FoRM (327).— Submits a 
sixteen-page monthly publication, printed on machine- 
finished book-paper. The matter is arranged in four col- 
umns, thirteen ems wide, with twelve-point white space 
between each column. The pages contain line and half- 
tone cuts, together with a number of department headings 
which occupy the full width of several pages. These head- 
ings appear worn and damaged, presumably from long use. 
The type and cuts present a uniformity of color, but a 
number of weak places are noticeable in many pages. This 
may be the result of an extended run without the addition 
of a finishing spot-up sheet. The query is as follows: 
“How much time should it take a pressman and assistant 
to make ready one side of this magazine form? The work- 
ing conditions are ordinary. How much and what kind of 
tympan do you think will give the best results on a run 
of thirty-six thousand?” Answer.—Judging from the 
appearance of the sheet the form could be made ready in 
seven hours. The cuts are small and appear to be printed 
without cut overlays. However, a pressman and assistant 
with experience on this class of work could materially 
shorten the time. The amount of tympan you require must 
be gauged by the space you have for it between the hard 
packing and the radial line of your cylinder bearers. In 
no case is it considered practical to exceed this line more 
than the thickness of one draw-sheet. The choice of mate- 
rial for a tympan is usually dictated by the nature of the 
form and the grade of stock to be printed. For a magazine 
form such as this one, printed on medium-weight, machine- 
finished book-paper from type and electros with a cheap 
book-ink, a tympan composed mainly of light-weight S. & 
S. C. book and a few sheets of thin print-paper will give 
uniformly good service. As this tympan is not altogether 
unyielding, it may be necessary on long runs to add a finish- 
ing spot-up sheet after the run has continued for five or 
six hours. At this time the tympan has about reached its 
normal state of compression. In the form referred to the 
weak places which appear in the type and cuts can be cor- 
rected by adding a finishing sheet spotted up with tissue, 
and by removing a sheet of similar weight from the tym- 
pan. This practice of adding a spot-up sheet after the run 
has been on a time will maintain the appearance of the 
work. 


SLURRING ON A PLATEN PRESS (323).— Submits speci- 
mens of letter-heads printed on bond paper in one, two and 
three colors respectively. The sample printed in black ink 
is set in Cheltenham series, the largest line being twenty- 
four point, the smallest six-point. The make-ready is 
incomplete and shows weak spots in the six-point, which a 
few patches of tissue would correct. The slurring appears 
stronger in the small type, and this condition is due partly 
to the abundance of color carried. A number of commas 
and periods punch through, which suggests that the form 
is sprung —a possible cause of the slurring. The speci- 
mens printed in two and three colors are neatly done. The 
use of excellent inks is noticeable throughout. There is a 
tendency to print with too light impression, thus making it 
necessary to carry a surplus of color, which usually causes 
the filling in and thickening of the fine lines. The press- 
man inquires: “The samples herewith are for criticism. 
They were printed on a platen with the form locked straight 
up and down in the chase. The one marked ‘ slurred’ was 
printed in the same manner as the others. What might 

-have caused the slurring? The blotter enclosed shows a 
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picking on the solid letters. I used vaseline to thin the ink 
but it seemed to kill the gloss. What would you recommend 
as remedies for the aforesaid troubles?” Answer.— The 
form should be locked head down a little below the center 
of the chase. The feeder can easily acquire dexterity in 
feeding sheets with the form locked in that manner. The 
inking will be more uniform and there will be no rollers 
damaged by date-line rules. Bearers should be used, as 
they will cause the rollers to rotate and prevent them 
skidding over the form, thus obviating the filling in of the 
first and last lines of a form. A sprung form will invari- 
ably cause slurring, especially if it contains but a few lines 
and is run with light impression. Another condition will 
develop in such forms; periods and commas will punch 
through the stock. Enameled blotters should be printed 
with soft inks; for black, use common book inks. The col- 
ored inks if found too strong may be reduced with light 
varnish, balsam copaiba or any of the commonly used 
reducers. The use of vaseline in any considerable quan- 
tity is not recommended, as it is of a nondrying nature. 
The combination of black ink and red in one form is found 
to be the common place for error on the part of pressmen. 
No thought is given to the selection of the most suitable 
red. In this instance, a lake red is used with the black; 
the printing occurring on a light-blue blotter naturally 
degraded the red ink. Had an orange red been used or a 
vermilion, which has a yellow tinge, the red line would 
appear more striking, and the choice would have been cor- 
rect. The same error is made in printing the other blotter, 
which is in bronze blue and lake red ink. In this case, one 
part of lemon yellow added to twenty parts of vermilion 
will furnish a suitable red. A knowledge of the proper use 
of colors may be gained by reading the series of arti- 
cles which commenced in the November, 1907, number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER under the heading “ Design and 
Color in Printing.” 





ON THE ‘* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” 


The hour for going to press was near, 
The forms awaited the make-up, 
The managing editor dropped a tear 
And longed for a good old shake-up. 
“* Newspaper life is hard,” said he, 
*“‘ When it comes to running a sheet 
That hasn’t a notion of policy, 
Nor even a ten-line beat. 
Never a line of telegraph, 
Never a stick of ‘ mis,’ 
Never a cub to get the gaff — 
Never a sheet like this! ” 


The editor yelled for a copy boy, 
But never a boy came nigh. 

He looked for a copy-desk slave to annoy, 
And mournfully heaved a sigh. 

“We haven’t a wedding, a smash-up, a crime, 
Railroads, markets or weather, 

We’re scooped on politics every time, 
And our ads. are light as a feather. 

Never a line of local news, 
Never a stick of State, 

Never a change of type to use — 
Pity the editor’s fate! ” 


He gnashed his teeth in impotent rage 
And groaned in his deep dejection, 
“‘ We haven’t a book or a theater page, 
We haven’t a sporting section ; 
A half-tone cut, a Sunday story, 
A woman’s page or an office cat, 
How can a journalist hope for glory 
Running a sheet like that? 
Never a sparkling paragraph, 
Never a bit of verse, 
Never a devil, never a staff — 


Could editor’s lot be worse?”’ —Troy Reporter. 








THE INSECT ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 
BY JACQUES BOYER. 


(This article with accompanying illustrations is printed through the 
courtesy of the publishers of the Scientific American.) 


ORE books and manuscripts have been de- 
stroyed by insects than by fire, water, rats 
and mice combined. 

For many centuries librarians had ob- 
served depredations due to insects without 
knowing their precise cause. In 1721 Frisch 
of Berlin found in a crust of dry bread the 

larve of an insect (probably Anobrium) which bored holes 
in books, manuscripts, and paintings. In 1742 Prediger 
suggested methods of protecting books from the ravages of 
insects, and in 1754 the Gentleman’s Magazine of London 
recommended dusting the shelves and the fiy-leaves of 
books with pepper, pulverized alum, and other insecticides. 
These palliatives proving insufficient the Géttingen Acad- 
emy of Sciences, twenty years later, offered a prize for the 
discovery of injurious species and methods of destroying 
them. The subject has been thoroughly investigated by 
modern entomologists, but no universal remedy has been 
discovered. 

One of the most formidable of the insect pests is the 
bread borer (Anobrium paniceum) which is found in all 
climates, not only in libraries but in rye bread, whence its 
specific name. The beetle is one-twelfth inch long, downy, 
light brown, and striped lengthwise. The eggs are laid 
between the edges of the leaves, in scratches in leather 





















Silver Fish (Lepisma saccharina). 
(Magnified about 3 times.) 


bindings; chinks due to imperfect pasting of backs and fly- 
leaves, etc. They hatch in five or six days, in summer, and 
the larve at once bore through the bindings, following the 
lines of paste. The worm is brownish white, cylindrical, 
slightly arched and has thirteen segments. The head is 
brown, scaly, and armed with mandibles which “ only cast 
iron can resist,” according to one naturalist. The worm 
bores long narrow tunnels through paper, leather and 
wood, leaving a trail of sawdust mixed with white excre- 
ment. The sixteenth century beechwood cover, herewith 


illustrated, is a fine specimen of this bookworm’s work. 
Growing rapidly and molting repeatedly, the worm finally 
enlarges its tunnel to the size shown in the cardboard cov- 
ers of the “ Valerius Maximus.” 


Pupation occupies twenty 
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days and takes place in enlargements of the tunnels very 
near the surface so that the perfect insects have to bore 
through only a thin shell, leaving the large round holes so 
common in old bindings. Pairing takes place in early 
summer in the tunnels, which are not abandoned until the 
supply of food fails, when other quarters are sought. 
Sometimes not a single worm or beetle is found in a volume 
riddled with holes — a fact that has puzzled many a libra- 
rian. 

Of the various methods that have been recommended 
for ridding libraries of borers the only effective one consists 
in exposing the infested volumes to the vapor of carbon 
disulphide, by putting them in an airtight metal-lined box 
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Psoque or Bcok Louse. 
(Magnified about 60 times.) 


with a saucer of that liquid. Thirty-six hours of this treat- 
ment suffices to kill beetles, pupx, larve and eggs. The 
unpleasant odor of the disulphide disappears after brief 
exposure to the air, and the only objection to the use of 
this substance is its inflammability and the explosive char- 
acter of its vapor when mixed with air. Hence the fumiga- 
tion should be done in the daytime in a well-ventilated 
room, and the box should not be opened near a flame. On 
the other hand, the process possesses the merit of cheap- 
ness, as the disulphide costs only 9 cents a pound and an 
ounce suffices to fumigate a box of seventy cubic feet 
capacity. 

Another species of Anobrium, the striped borer, found 
commonly in houses, bores through the shelves and furni- 
ture of libraries but does not injure the books directly, 
unless they are bound in wooden boards. 

The larva of the Dermestes, on the other hand, has a 
particular fondness for bindings of leather and parchment. 
In May or June the females enter the library and lay their 
eggs, usually, on the edges of books in contact with the 
wall. As soon as the larve are hatched they begin their 
work of destruction, not making long regular tunnels like 
the borers, but going in all directions and gnawing and 
disintegrating the bindings in an extraordinary manner. 
Sprinkling with benzine and fumigation with carbon disul- 
phide have been recommended for their destruction. 

Doctor Hagen, of the Museum of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has found traps baited with cheese very efficacious. 

Another beetle, the Anthrena, is occasionally very 
destructive to books, though it prefers skins, furs and 
“ stuffed ” animals. 
























Fly-leaf and title-page of a “‘ Valerius Maximus” in the Library of the Arsenal, Paris, ruined by insects. 


Books injured by Book Lice, “ Silver Fish,” ete. 
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Far worse is the Lepisma, or “ silver fish,” so-called 
from its shape and shining scales. It is a little wingless 
insect of the order Thysanura, which undergoes no meta- 
morphosis, and infests wardrobes and kitchen pantries as 
well as libraries. The most destructive species may often 
be seen scurrying away from a book suddenly opened in 
summer. It has a large head, from which the body tapers 
to a pointed tail, terminating in three bristles. Its favorite 
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destroys or stupefies them, but perhaps the best way to get 
rid of them is to move and air the books frequently, and kill 
every insect discovered. 

Psoques, or book-lice, are often dislodged from old books 
kept in damp places and may be seen on library shelves in 
summer. They are almost omnivorous, but especially fond 
of paste and mold, in search of which they perforate bind- 
ings. Their depredations are often erroneously laid to the 
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A recent book (1834) injured by destructive insects. 
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Bread Borer (Anobrium paniceum). 
(Magnified about 4 times.) 


food is paste or glue, to obtain which it destroys titles, 
labels and heavily sized paper, respecting only the parts 
that are covered with ink. It may be caught by cutting 
notches in the edges of a small box, and inverting the box 
on a plate containing paste spread on paper. This trap 
should be placed in the darkest corner of the room. The 
insects enter through the notches and are easily surprised 
and destroyed at their banquet. Pyrethrum powder also 





Chyletus eruditus, a Useful ‘* Bookworm.’ 
(Magnified about 10 times.) 


charge of the bookworms. Pulverized camphor has some 
effect in driving away the book-lice, and they have a nat- 
ural and formidable enemy in the Cheyletus eruditus. This 
blind acarian, or mite, which Latreille unjustly denounced 
as a bookworm, has an oval body, a soft skin, relatively 
large jaws, and long legs terminating in hooked claws. It 
swarms in old volumes, but it destroys the book-lice, not the 
books. 














The familiar cockroach attacks and devours in its noc- 
turnal raids the paper and bindings of books as well as 
flour, sugar and other provisions. The species best known 
in Europe is the Oriental cockroach (Blatta orientala) of 
Asiatic origin. In the male the true wings are well devel- 
oped, but the wing cases do not cover the abdomen. In the 
female both wings and elytra are rudimentary. The head 
is short and bent sharply downward. As in all Orthoptera 
the larva closely resembles the perfect insect, but is wing- 
less. The female lays her eggs in April or May, and then 
dies. The larve grow slowly, undergoing six or seven 
changes of skin. Aithough the cockroach produces only 
one brood a year it increases rapidly, especially in the 
tropics. In the State library at Albany, New York, the 
bindings of a hundred volumes were destroyed by cock- 
roaches in a short time. 

Another species, the American cockroach, has become 
acclimated chiefly in hothouses and well-heated dwellings 
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Wooden binding of sixteenth century riddled by 
larve of Borers (Anobrium). 


in France and England, but it has long ravaged libraries in 
Brazil, Peru and Mexico, where its depredations were men- 
tioned by a missionary friar as long ago as 1654. 

Among substances inimical to cockroaches we may men- 
tion, first, pyrethrum powder. The powder, in as fresh a 
condition as possible, is strewn on the shelves. In the 
morning the cockroaches are found paralyzed, and may be 
swept up and burned. In Germany the gases produced by 
the combustion of gunpowder are used. The process, as 
described by Pergaude, consists in compressing slightly 
moistened gunpowder into cones like those used for Bengal 
lights, and igniting them, when dry, in the fireplace—a 
favorite resort of cockroaches. The poisonous gases drive 
the insects out of the cracks in which they pass the day, 
and suffocate them, so that they can be gathered and cre- 
mated. The process was devised for the purpose of destroy- 
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ing the cockroaches that infest fireplaces and chimneys, but 
it has also been applied, with excellent results, to libraries 
with cracked walls. 

Traps for cockroaches have long been in use. They are 
of various forms, but all are based on the same principle. 
The simplest is a glass tumbler or other vessel with smooth 
vertical walls, baited with a little flour. The insects easily 
reach the edge of the vessel from the floor by crawling up 
inclined flat strips of wood, placed there for that purpose. 
Then they fall into the vessel, from which they can not 
escape by climbing its smooth walls. In the south of 
France regular cockroach traps are used. These are square 
boxes about two inches deep with the outside painted 
roughly to facilitate the ascent of the insects, the inside 
finely polished, and the edge curved inward. A saucer of 
flour and sugar is placed in the box as bait, and a hole in 
one side, closed by a cork, permits the game caught during 
the night to be emptied into the fire or a bucket of water in 
the morning. The destroyers of books that we have 
described have been selected, as the most important, from 
the sixty species which, according to Doctor Houlbert, live 
upon the productions of the human brain. 





EARLY PRINTING IN HAWAII. 


Bound in turtle-shell covers, the first book of hymns 
printed in the Hawaiian Islands on the Mission press, 1823, 
was exhibited at the library in Honolulu recently by 
Rev. W. D. Westervelt, who is gathering data on early 
printing there for a story. The book is a very small one, 
and the fact that it has turtle-shell covers is reason enough 
for its excellent state of preservation. 

But there was another specimen of early printing that 
was even more interesting. This consisted of a few pages 
of lessons printed in the Hawaiian language, and these 
were the original pages of the very first set of printing 
ever done in the Hawaiian or “ Sandwich Islands,” as they 
were then called. This was on January 7, 1822, on the 
Mission press, which was the first one ever set up in 
Hawaii, and consequently the first ever set up west of the 
Rocky Mountains, or possibly of the Missouri river. This 
was the set at which the Governor of Oahu took a hand in 
turning off the press. 

Then there is another little book, in which is a hand- 
written memorandum of all the printing done on this 
Mission press. The first item that meets the eye, in quaint, 
old-style penmanship, the ink of which is yet clear and 
bright, is as follows: 

“ January 7, 1822. First printing done in the Sandwich 
Islands; card of first lessons.” 

The same press, used at Lahainaluna, printed many 
important documents, and in Honolulu just subsequent to 
the printing of the hymn books, leaflets ‘were printed and 
signed by masters and mates of whaling ships relative to 
the conduct of their men. 





THE COMING SUPERMAN. 


Can rules or tutors educate 
The demi-god we await? 
He must be musical, 
Tremulous, impressional, 
Alive to gentle influence 


Of landscape or sky, 

And tender to the spirit-touch 
Of man’s or maiden’s eye; 
But, to his native center fast 
Shall into Future fuse the Past, 
And the world’s flowing fates 
In his own mould recast. 


—Emerson. 
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Obituary 


GEORGE W. PRESCOTT. 


The death of George Washington Prescott at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, on September 9, at the age of seventy-three, 
removed from the craft a follower who had a rather 
unusual career for these days of enterprise and change. 
His parents objected to his going to the trade, for they 
feared the influence of the roving, devil-may-care printer 
on the youth. He did not heed Greeley’s advice to go West 
or succumb to the lures of near-by Boston, however. Enter- 
ing the office of the Quincy Patriot in 1853 as devil, he 
remained until the end came fifty-five years later, when he 
was editor and publisher. He had reached that position, 
after serving in every capacity, acquiring an interest in 
the business in 1869. Mr. Prescott left a widow, two sons 
and three daughters. 














CHARLES W. SEAWARD. 


Charles W. Seaward, known in almost every Linotype 
office in the country, died at home, in Malden, Massachu- 
setts, on October 6, from malarial fever, which he con- 
tracted during a Southern business trip. Deceased was for 
many years an inspector of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, and on leaving that concern established the 
C. W. Seaward Company, for the manufacture and sale of 
Linotype parts and supplies. He is reputed to have built 
up a profitable business for the Seaward Company, but 
owing to internal dissensions terminated active connection 
with it about a year ago. 


LYCURGUS P. M’CORMACK. 


Lycurgus P. McCormack, former Labor Commissioner 
of Indiana, died at his farm in Hamilton county, Indiana, 
on Sunday, October 11. Deceased was sixty-two years old 
and had had a varied career. He was lawyer, civil engi- 
neer, farmer and printer, but mostly printer. Mr. McCor- 
mack was among those who built the foundation of the 
unions of the printing trades, and four decades ago was 
considered a “ dangerous” man by many who afterward 
regarded him as a safe guide. When the Indiana Labor 
Commission was instituted, Mr. McCormack permitted his 
name to be presented to Governor Mount as an applicant. 
Much to his surprise he received the appointment as the 
representative of organized labor, and his disposition of 
the delicate problems laid before the commission was so 
uniformly satisfactory that he was in demand over the 
State as a mediator in labor disputes, and his views com- 
manded the respect of all classes. D. G. Reid, then the 
“tin-plate king,” now a Wall-street magnate, said that 
Mr. McCormack had saved the people of Indiana many 
millions of dollars. He was reappointed for several terms, 
but finally retired to his stock farm, which is said to be 
worth about $20,000. To the last he maintained a warm 
interest in all matters pertaining to the craft in which he 
had played all parts from devil to employer. Mr. McCor- 
mack was a genial companion and always willing to aid 
the unfortunate to the limit of his ability. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION’S WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Washington, D. C., 
says the exhibit of the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, attracted much attention at the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Congress. The short time at the 
disposal of the board of trustees prevented it from making 
the display it had hoped —a plaster model of the buildings 
and grounds — but the tent and its equipment, designed 
and constructed by the Home management, won the admira- 
tion of the experts. 

Doctor Livingston Farrand, of New York, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, asked Superintendent Charles Deacon to pre- 
sent the model tent to his association, so that it may be 
added to the traveling exhibit shown by the national asso- 
ciation in the various cities of the country in connection 
with illustrated lectures designed to educate the people to 
the necessity of engaging in a crusade against tuberculosis. 
It is said more than three hundred consumptives have been 
benefited as a result of the establishment of the Home. 
President Lynch in an address said the union had enlisted 
and would strive to be a leader in the war against the 
White Plague. 

The multiplex cabinet on the left-hand side of the cut 
contained views in and around the Home. The committee in 
charge assisting Mr. Deacon was composed of Drs. DeWitt 
C. Chadwick and J. F. Atkinson, and Attorney Jason 
Waterman, of Washington, D. C., former printers, who 
were appointed by President Lynch. 

In a leaflet distributed at the Congress, President Lynch 
stated the union’s position on this subject as follows: 

“Tn addition to its Home and Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
at Colorado Springs, the International Typographical 
Union has been in the forefront of the battle against tuber- 
culosis that is now being waged for the elimination of this 
curse on the white race. 

“Through the Typographical Journal, the official organ 
of the International Typographical Union, the membership 
is advised each month of the progress that is being made in 
the prevention, treatment and cure of tuberculosis, and the 
editors are diligent in searching for the latest and most 
approved thought on this subject. The Typographical 
Journal reaches each one of the fifty thousand members of 
the International Typographical Union, and is thus an 
effective agent in the campaign against tuberculosis. 

“Local unions of the International Typographical 
Union, of which there are nearly seven hundred, are work- 
ing through tuberculosis committees, and aim to get before 
the local members the great danger of working in filthy 
and poorly ventilated composing-rooms, and to also urge 
upon employers the necessity for reforms in this respect. 
Where employers refuse to act, our local unions are advised 
to instruct their tuberculosis committees to go direct to the 
boards of health and insist on action by these official 
bureaus. As a result, the physical character of the 
composing-rooms is improving, and employers are realizing 
that healthy workmen are a good business asset. This may 
be a selfish view, but if selfishness will accomplish the 
object sought, it will all redound to the benefit of the wage- 
worker, in that it will secure for him healthy, pleasant and 
comfortable quarters in which to earn his livelihood. 

“The various conventions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, held annually, have considered the pre- 
vention and cure of tuberculosis, and the committee reports 
on this subject have been given wide circulation. The 1908 
convention was held in Boston in August, and the report of 
the Committee on Promotion of Health, adopted unani- 
mously by the convention, contained the following: 

“¢In the opinion of your committee, vigorous efforts by 
the International Typographical Union along lines that will 
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conserve the health of our members in their daily employ- 
ment are a rational sequel to the eight-hour struggle. Now 
that we have shortened the hours of labor in the book and 
job branch to a number which allows relaxation and recrea- 
tion, we should take the necessary steps that will remove 
the calling of the compositor from the odium of being one 
of the three notoriously unhealthy occupations. 

“¢ Fortunately at this time there exists a world-wide 
movement to stamp out tuberculosis, a scourge that has 
levied heavy tribute on our craft, together with an appre- 
ciation by the membership of the value of personal hygiene 
and healthful surroundings. It is vital that the one we 














work therein, and the rapid installation of the typesetting 
machine and its unchecked pollution of the air. 

“Tn several of the larger cities, notably Philadelphia, 
New York, Washington and Chicago, the heavy mortality 
among printers has become a subject of grave concern to 
the numerous organizations of physicians and laymen who 
have banded themselves in societies for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. It behooves us, therefore, to evince our 
primal interest in the health of printers by spreading the 
propaganda of decent working conditions throughout our 
jurisdiction. And, in addition, to quote from President 
Lynch’s last report, “ We are justified from every stand- 
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should learn before disease has nullified it, and that we 
should enforce the other in every composing-room in North 
America. Free ventilation and sunlight are the most pow- 
erful agents medical science has discovered in the struggle 
with tuberculosis, and it is a cruel commentary on present 
civilization that for lack of these simple aids the Inter- 
national Typographical Union is paying such a frightful 
price in lives and money. 

“ ‘According to statistics gathered by the various State 
labor departments and the United States Commissioner of 
Labor, the country printer is as susceptible to the ravages 
of tuberculosis in proportion to adults employed in other 
occupations in his locality as his fellow workman in the 
larger cities. This is due in great part to the inhumane 
custom of many years of deeming any dark, insanitary 


“ corner good enough for a printing-shop and those who must 


point in demanding that the employer shall do his share to 
aid in stamping out tuberculosis.” ’ 

“We are vitally interested in the movement for the 
prevention of tuberculosis, and we will do our part in dis- 
seminating the best thought and making public the best 
methods that tend toward the attainment of this object.” 





THE GOVERNOR’S PASSWORD. 

A visitor desiring to enter Governor Haskell’s private 
office recently was accosted at the door by an attache of the 
office, who acquainted the visitor that he could not enter 
until he gave the password. “ You don’t have a high sign 
here, do you?” expostulated the visitor. “ Yes, we do,” 
insisted the assistant. “ You’re a liar!” exploded the vis- 
itor. “Correct,” echoed the attache; “ walk in.” — Perry 
(Okla.) Daily News. 
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This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 


PORTABLE PRESS (334).— “I would be obliged if you 
would give me the name of a firm handling small printing- 
presses such as are used for printing calling cards.” 
Answer.— Write to the Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


RUBBER FOR ENGRAVING SIGNS AND LARGE FORMS (333). 
— ‘Please inform me where I can procure a substance 
resembling hard rubber such as is used for engraving signs 
and all large forms?” Answer.— W. H. Salisbury & Co., 
166 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


Mops FoR LEAD CASTINGS (336).— “ Can you give me 
the name of a manufacturer of molds for casting of very 
thin lead castings, about 10 by 12?” Answer.— The White 
Brass Castings Company, 527 Austin avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, manufacture molds such as you require. 












RIBBONS SUITABLE FOR BOOK-MARKS (331).— “ Please 
give me the address of a maker of ribbons suitable for book- 
marks. What is a suitable paste for a Horton mailer?” 
Answer.—(1) The Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Company, 
Paterson, New Jersey. (2) Flour paste thinned to a work- 
ing consistency is recommended by a mailer of experience. 


AMERICAN AND DIDOT SYSTEMS OF PRINTERS’ MEASURE- 
MENTS (332).— “ Will you kindly inform us as to what the 
exact difference is between the American and Didot sys- 
tems of printers’ measurements?” Answer.— This infor- 
mation was given in THE INLAND PRINTER of January, 
1907, page 515, but we supplement it as follows: The 
American point is equivalent to .0351 centimeter; Didot 
point equals .0376 centimeter. The Didot Cicero (twelve 
points) is 11-14 American pica (twelve points). Ameri- 
can point equals .013837 inch; Didot standard is stated to 
be 2660 points in one meter, which is .01480075 + inch. A 
steel standard of Didot system recently imported and made 
by one of the leading European typefounders gives a point 
of .01481562 +. 


GLUE FOR MOUNTING EMBOSSING DIE ON BLOCK (335). 
—‘“Do you know what kind of glue is used to mount an 
embossing die on the iron block?” Answer.— Where much 
embossing is done the blocks should have two holes near the 
center and be countersunk on one side. Machine screws 
are inserted through these holes into corresponding holes 
drilled and tapped, made in the backs of the dies. Thin 
zine dies, and thicker ones also, may be secured to iron 
blocks by applying glue to both sides of a piece of manila 
paper, which is inserted between die and block, after which 
a weight should be put on top. Fish-glue, sold at all hard- 
ware stores, is about the most convenient to use. Care 


should be taken to have both die and block sandpapered 
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clean, because if this is not done the glue will not hold 
securely. Use very little glue, for if too much is applied it 
will take a long time to harden. To remove the die after 
using, insert a knife-blade between the die and the block 
and then pry them apart. 





HENRY JAMES’ ENGLISH. 


In a sentence of rare lucidity, for him, Mr. Henry 
James depicts the difficulty of one who wishes to generalize 
about American life: 


He doesn’t know, he can’t say, before the facts, and he doesn’t even want 
to know or to say; the facts themselves loom before the understanding in 
too large a mass for a mere mouthful: it is as if the syllables were too 


numerous to make a legible word. 


These words aptly characterize the difficulty which 
seems to beset Mr. James, whatever he is writing about. 
The facts crowd upon him, and he seizes each in turn; the 
resultant phrases are too numerous to make an intelligible 
sentence. 

Mr. James criticizes the English spoken in the United 
States. As a critic he often has good ideas, but should 
beware of those topics where the rejoinder is certain and 
deserved. No writer of the day so does violence to the 
spirit of the language or the canons of taste. He uses 
words which are not current or which are strange new 
compounds of current words. He accumulates details in a 
sentence until the meaning gives way under the strain. 
He delights in an elusiveness which might be expected to 
add airy grace but really results in ponderous clumsiness. 
He likes to leave unspoken the word which is the clew to 
the enigma. This is not English. The Latin peoples sup- 
ply the place of the missing word by a gesture or a glance. 
Being accustomed to such speech the Latin can imagine 
the gesture or the glance when he is reading. The thought 
does not suffer. It may be unfortunate that the English- 
man or the American likes the meaning more definitely 
stated in words, but it is true. On the other hand, 
Mr. James approaches the formlessness of inferior German 
prose rather than the lucidity of the French when he 
attempts to elaborate his thought. 

A sentence or two from the last published articles by 
Mr. James illustrates his conception of English: 


That satisfaction does represent, certainly, much of his quest; all the 
more that what he misses, in the place-—the comfort and support, for 
instance, of windows, porches, verandas, lawns, gardens, ‘‘ grounds,”’ that, 
by not taking the whole world into their confidence, have not the whole 
world’s confidence to take in return — ranges itself for him in that large 
body of American idiosyncrasy which contains, unmistakably, a precious 
principle of future reaction. 


Or — 

That so familiar circumstance, in America, of the completion of the good 
thing ironically, and, as would often seem for the time, insuperably baffled, 
meets here one of its liveliest illustrations. It at all events helps to give 
meanwhile the mingled pitch of the whole concert that Columbia college (to 
sound the old and easier name) should have ‘‘ moved up ’”? — moved up twice, 
if I am not mistaken — to adorn with an ampler presence this very neigh- 
borhood. 2 


Mr. James can write enigmas, but not good English. 
He criticizes the style of others, but his own is execrable.— 
Chicago Tribune. 





IN DOUBT. 


Some years ago Henry James reviewed a new novel 
by Gertrude Atherton. After reading the review Mrs. 
Atherton wrote to Mr. James as follows: 

Dear Mr. James,—I have read with much pleasure your review of my 


Will you kindly let me know whether you liked it or not? Sin- 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


— Everybody’s Magazine. 


novel. 
cerely, 
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PRESENTATION TO MR. JOHN MARDER. 


The printers of Chicago and vicinity were unanimous in 
their desire to signalize in some way Mr. John Marder’s 
retirement from business. The veteran is very popular 
with the craft, and a banquet fitting the man and the occa- 
sion was uppermost in the ‘minds of his friends. On being 
approached, Mr. Marder, in keeping with characteristic 
modesty, deprecated any formal display, though deeply 
appreciating the tribute of esteem his fellow citizens were 
anxious to tender. He consented to accept some slight 
token if it were presented in a quiet, informal manner. It 
was decided to give Mr. Marder a gold-headed cane, and 
Editor Herbert of the Printer-Journatist collected the 
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stain of dishonor but a long history of generous treatment of customers and 
rivals and a fair deal to everybody. 

This is the verdict that your friends, after so many many years of close 
business relation, pass upon your work as at this hour of farewell their 
minds go back over the years of kindly relationship. 

You have taken a justifiable pride in your business. Everybody ought to 
be proud of his business because it is related to the onward progress of the 
world. And the printing guild to which you have so faithfully ministered is 
certainly second to none in its cfective promotion of everything good. 

There are great satisfactions often in farewells as well as in greetings. 
You, sir, in looking over all these years of useful work can justly feel that 
you are justified now in retiring to the quiet enjoyment of the evening of a 
well-spent life. We can not but regret that that retirement takes you away, 
not only from this business relation, but from the community in which your 
active life has been spent. You have been a power for good here. You have 
faithfully served in church and civic relations. You have been a good 
neighbor and friend, and our hearts go out to you in strongest hope that in 





MR. JOHN MARDER AND PRESENTATION COMMITTEE. 


money, which was an easy task, and with a few friends 
called on Mr. Marder. A sketch of that gentleman’s career 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER for October, and the fol- 
lowing extempore presentation address by P. F. Pettibone, 
the well-known Chicago printer, is a fair epitome of the 
craft’s estimate of the veteran typefounder: 


My Dear Mr. MaRpdER,— Until this moment I had not the slightest inti- 
mation that to me was to be given the high honor and privilege of making 
the formal presentation of this little gift on behalf of your many printer 
friends in whose name and as their representatives we are gathered. 

There are some things, however, which it is very easy to say. 
regret that I may not say them better. 

It is a great thing to have established a most useful industry and to have 
carried it on through so large a part of your business life along ever- 
progressive lines and with such strict observance, not only of ordinary busi- 
ness rules and principles, but of the highest code of business ethics as to be 
able to review the whole career from its small beginning through years of 
constantly increasing success, to the proud position which it has so long 
occupied; and to know that upon the whole record there is not only no 
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the many years of comparative leisure which we covet for you, you may not 
only enjoy your freedom, but may remember with deepest pleasure all that 
you have been able to accomplish, and the assurance which you must have 
that the love of a host of friends follows you wherever you go. May this 
cane remind you of that, and be brave support when days of weakness may 
come and a guide to your steps through whatever dimness of light may come. 

We congratulate you upon all that you have done. We welcome you to 
this period of rest so nobly earned, and with memories of many kindnesses 
and constant friendliness and good fellowship we ask you to accept this gift 
as our testimonial and farewell. 





NOTHING HAPPENED. 


A Denver paper is responsible for the following: 

A miner’s wife entered a local dry goods store and asked 
to see some shirtwaists. 

“ What bust, madam?” inquired the salesman. 

“Land, I dunno,” responded the lady, with a nervous 
look around; “I didn’t hear anything.” —Inland Stationer. 
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NEW, OLD, AND PERTINENT POSTAL INFORMATION 
FOR PRINTERS AND ADVERTISERS. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


M HE printer will be specially interested in Sec- 
tions 2, 4, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14 and 15, but from 
the point of view of his customers all should 
interest him. Everything that tends to enlarge 
trade that is procured chiefly by means of 
printed matter is of vital importance to 
printers. The new “ McKinley postal cards ” 
(See. 11), printable on both sides, open a new avenue for 
advertising in connection with postal acknowledgments of 
orders and other commercial announcements. It will pay 
many merchants to print their advertisements on the face 
of these new cards and sell the cards to their customers at 
a discount. 

1. DISADVANTAGES OF BEING AN AMERICAN.—In the 
United States merchandise is mailable in packages not 
exceeding four pounds’ weight at the rate of 1 cent per 
ounce. One may mail in one parcel eleven pounds from 
Bangor, Maine, to Peking, China, for $1.32, but to mail 
eleven pounds from Chicago to Indianapolis, three pack- 
ages must be made and the postage is $1.76. If the article 
weighs more than four pounds (unless it is a single book) 
it can not be mailed from one point to another in the United 
States. The American citizen in the Philippines is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with a resident of Singapore. The 
selfish interests of express companies and short-sighted 
merchants who wish to localize trade are responsible for 
millions of excessive exactions every day on merchandise 
in transit. In Great Britain and Germany almost every 
package that an American express company will accept for 
transmission by rail may be sent through the post. In 
Germany the postoffice not only delivers packages but col- 
lects on C. O. D. packages. In those countries the net 
profits of the postal systems are quite large. In the United 
States the loss is very large. 

2. THE PRINTERS SHOULD ActT.— The increased use of 
the mails increases correspondingly the demand for print- 
ing in the form of labels, bill-heads, catalogues, letter- 
heads, envelopes, cards, etc. The effectiveness of advertis- 
ing by means of types is increased by facilitating the 
economy of transmitting merchandise, and the demand for 
advertising will increase in proportion to its effectiveness. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE NEGLECTED.— 
Many manufacturers and merchants appear to be unaware 
of the advantages offered by the postoffice in dealing with 
foreign countries. These advantages have recently been 
increased, and further favorable changes in rates and by 
removing restrictions may be expected in the near future. 
A ten-pound parcel which to-day costs $4 to express to 
coastal cities in Chile and $2.25 to coastal cities in Jamaica 
may be mailed to any postoffice in either country for $1.32. 
In shipping to remote points in foreign countries the 
economy of shipping by post is greatly increased. There is 
undoubtedly an uncultivated profitable foreign field for 
retail business open through the postoffice to the enterprise 
of ingenious merchants and manufacturers. 

4, REDUCTION OF LETTER POSTAGE WITH GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.— Commencing October 1, 1908, the letter rate is 2 
cents per ounce or fraction of ounce. This reduction does 
not as yet affect rates on other classes of mail; therefore, 
postal and souvenir cards require the same postage as let- 
ters. Ireland is post-officially included in Great Britain. 
This reduction will largely increase the demand for printed 
advertising matter. 

5. EXTENSION OF PARCEL-POST PRIVILEGES.— Great 
Britain and Germany now receive and deliver parcels not 





exceeding eleven pounds, without limit of value. The limit 
of weight was previously four pounds, of value $50. Any 
article of any value admissible to the United States mails, 
not exceeding eleven pounds in weight, three feet six inches 
in length, six feet in length and girth combined, may be 
mailed at the rate of 12 cents per pound or fraction of a 
pound, to Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Bolivia, British 
Guiana, Chile, France, Germany, Great Britain, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Italy, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, New 
Zealand, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, Salvador, Danish 
West Indies, Trinidad, Tobago, Uruguay, Venezuela, Wind- 
ward Islands and (except that the limit of value is $50) to 
Ecuador and Peru. Admissible articles in parcels not 
exceeding four pounds six ounces in weight, with restric- 
tions of size as above, and not exceeding $50 in value, may 
be mailed at the rate of 12 cents per pound or fraction of a 
pound to Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Hongkong (includ- 
ing a number of other Chinese cities), Japan (including 
Formosa, Korea and several Chinese cities), Norway, Swe- 
den, The Netherlands. Parcels for Colombia, Costa Rica 
and Mexico must not exceed eleven pounds or measure 
more than two feet in length, the postage being 12 cents per 
pound or fraction of a pound. 

6. CHINA.—Anything mailable in the United States 
may be sent to the United States postal agency at Shang- 
hai at U. S. domestic rates for delivery in Shanghai only. 
The United States has no means of forwarding any mail 
matter to other points in China. All in Section 5 that 
relates to Hongkong applies also to Shanghai, Canton, 
Amoy, Swatow, Foochow, Hankow, Haikow, Ningpo, Liu 
Kung Tau, and Cheefoo, all in China, and parcels can be 
sent of greater weight and at lower rates by the Hongkong 
schedule. All in Section 5 that relates to Japan applies 
also to Peking, Tientsin, Cheefoo, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Hankow, Shasi, Soochow, Hangchow, Foochow, and Amoy, 
all in China. The American citizen doing business with 
China will save money by availing himself of these foreign 
facilities rather than of those provided by his own country. 

7. REGULATIONS RELATING TO PARCELS.—A parcel may 
be registered for 8 cents, and a receipt signed by consignee 
will be returned without extra charge if the envelope or 
wrapper is marked “ return receipt requested,” except in 
France, Great Britain and Ireland, Barbados, The Nether- 
lands and Uruguay. In addition to address the words 
“parcel post” must be put on upper left-hand corner. 
Parcels must be unsealed, but the presence in an unsealed 
parcel of sealed receptacles containing mailable articles 
which can not be transmitted safely in unsealed receptacles 
does not render the parcel unmailable, provided the con- 
tents of the sealed receptacle are plainly visible or are 
unmistakably indicated by the method of packing or by 
a precise statement on the covers. Such sealed receptacles 
must, however, be enclosed in an outside wrapper or cover, 
open to inspection. Articles can be mailed in boxes the 
covers of which are fastened by a screw at each end and 
further secured by cord or rope. <A customs declaration, 
furnished by the postmaster, must be properly filled out 
and firmly attached to the cover of the package in such a 
manner as not to prevent the easy opening of the package 
without injuring the declaration. Letters must not be 
enclosed in parcels. Customs duties can not be prepaid. 

8. THE UNITED STATES POST-OFFICIALLY.— Domestic 
rates and regulations apply in Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Guam, Tutuila (one of the Samoan Islands), 
Panama Canal Zone, and in the United States postal 
agency in the city of Shanghai in China, and United States 
stamps are effective, coming and going in these ‘places, 
except the Philippines and Panama Canal Zone, each of 
which has its own stamps valid only in their own territory. 

9. Our NEIGHBORS.— Canada, Cuba, Mexico and Pan- 
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ama are reached by mail at our domestic rates, with excep- 
tions. United States postage stamps are of no value in 
these countries. Commercial papers not in the nature of 
personal correspondence are mailable for 5 cents for ten 
ounces or less, and 1 cent for each additional two ounces or 
fraction. (The U.S. rate is 1 cent for two ounces.) Bona 
fide trade samples are mailable for 2 cents for four ounces 
or less, and 1 cent for each additional two ounces or frac- 
tion. (The U. S. rate is 1 cent per ounce.) Packages of 
printed matter, other than single volumes of books and 
second-class matter, must not exceed four pounds six 
ounces in weight. (In the U. S. the limit is four pounds, 
with the same exceptions.) Sealed packages, other than 
letters in usual and ordinary form, are not mailable. (In 
the U..S. anything not exceeding four pounds in weight 
may be sent sealed if letter postage is paid.) Parcels at 
the rate of 12 cents per pound or fraction of a pound up to 
eleven pounds in weight and not more than two feet in 
length may be mailed to Mexico. (In the U. S. the rate is 
16 cents per pound and the weight limit four pounds.) 

10. FACSIMILE LETTERS.— In the United States “ type- 
writing and carbon and letter-press copies thereof” pay 
letter postage. These may be mailed to foreign countries 
for 1 cent for each two ounces or fractions, provided they 
are mailed at a postoffice window in lots of not less than 
twenty perfectly identical copies. It would seem, therefore, 
that when such letters are personally addressed on their 
face they must pay letter postage. 

11. PosTAL-cARDSs.— The Department has issued a new 
style, known as “ McKinley postal-cards,” 3% by 5% 
inches, on which one-third of the face is available, in addi- 
tion to the back, for correspondence or printing. For 
advertising purposes this gives one-quarter more space for 
printing. These cards may be purchased in sheets con- 
taining sixty cards, five cards wide by twelve cards long, 
size of sheet 2714 by 39% inches. The issue of sheets con- 
taining forty cards has been discontinued. In trimming 
postal-cards after printing the regulation size must be 
maintained or they may be rejected. Uncanceled and 
unserviceable postal-cards, not treated by any process of 
coating, are redeemable at a postoffice at seventy-five per 
cent of face value when presented by original purchaser. 

12. PRINTED MATTER THAT May BE MAILED WITHOUT 
Stamps.— Third and fourth class matter mailed in lots of 
not less than two thousand identical pieces may be sent 
through the mails, without being stamped after making a 
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Fig. 1. 


cash payment of the postage. In the place where the post- 
age stamp is usually placed on a wrapper a notice similar 
to Fig. 1 is printed. This provision, which went into effect 
in April, 1904, saves the Government the cost of the stamps 
and the consignor the cost of affixing them. 

13. MAILING PRooFSs AND MANUSCRIPTS.— Proofs ac- 
companied by the manuscript copy used in setting them, 
with or without corrections, additions, instructions to 
printer written on them are mailable at the third-class 
rate, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof. Manu- 
script copy unaccompanied by proofs requires letter post- 
age, whether sealed or unsealed, and manuscript copy for 
one article can not be enclosed with proofs of another arti- 
cle, except at letter rate. 


14. RETURN OF UNDELIVERED MAIL MATTER FACILI- 
TATED BY PRINTING.— Postmasters are required to return 
undelivered letters to senders. All other mail matter is 
returnable only after new prepayment of postage, but post- 
masters may use their discretion about notifying the send- 
ers of non-delivery, unless the wrapper or envelope has 
printed or written on it: “If not delivered within 
days, postmasters will please notify , who will pro- 
vide return postage.” In the case of letters they will be 
returned at the time specified in a printed notice, thus: 
“After —— days, return to »’ but the time must not 
be less than three days. If this notice is omitted the letter 
is held for thirty days. “ Unclaimed letters bearing the 
card of hotel, school, college, or other public institution, 
which has evidently been printed upon the envelopes to 
serve as a mere advertisement, will not be returned to the 
place designated unless there is a request to return added ” 
— they go to the dead-letter office. 

15. FOREIGN RETURN PosTAGE.— How many know that 
when addressing an inquiry abroad one may enclose the 
equivalent of our addressed stamped envelope? Reply 
coupons may be purchased for 6 cents each, which are 
exchangeable in almost all important countries for stamps 
equivalent in value to 5 cents. These were first put on sale 
on October 1, 1907. They are not valid in Canada, Russia, 
Brazil (where they soon will be), Argentine, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia, Jamaica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Portugal, Salvador, Turkey, Servia 
and a few other countries with which American corre- 
spondence is limited. This the printer will note may 
increase the demand for return-address envelopes. 

16. PostaL AMENITIES.—A large proportion of letters 
sent abroad by American merchants carry insufficient 
stamps. This discourteous practice has come to be accepted 
abroad as conclusive proof that American business meth- 
ods are sloppy. Many merchants abroad keep printed pro- 
tests against this careless practice which they include in 
letters addressed to Americans. The foreigner who receives 
a short-stamped letter is required not only to pay the defi- 
ciency but is fined or taxed. In Great Britain this fine 
is double the deficiency. This fault is traceable to the 
buoyant conditions in the “land of opportunity.” We can 
not hire bright lads to do mail-clerk’s work for any satis- 
factory length of time. If they are bright we must quickly 
advance them or they leave us. Consequently the average 
lad who handles the mail is stupid or dissatisfied with the 
work. The common practice is to throw all letters into one 
receptacle; the mail clerk then proceeds to put domestic 
postage on all, seldom reading an address. I have found 
only one effective remedy, which is to require the stenog- 
rapher to write “ F ” on the corner of the envelope where 
the stamp goes. If American business men knew how 
severely this short-stamp imposition is condemned by for- 
eigners they would give it personal attention. It is par- 
ticularly aggravating when the letter contains merely a 
request for information. 
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To show the importance of the vowel “ E” in all writ- 
ings, one needs only to refer to the above which was an 
inscription over the decalogue in a country church. It is 
stated that this was not read in over two hundred years. 
If you will insert the letter “e” in a good many spaces, 
you will be able to read, 

“ Preserve, ye perfect men; ever keep these precepts 
ten.” — Graphite. 


WHEN CORN PAPER COMES. 
Every cornstalk in the field is at liberty now to consider 
itself the agricultural column of some newspaper. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 








for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PuBLISHERS’ AssocIaATION.— President, Herman 
tog New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
ago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
one W. ie Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, Ill. 

CANADIAN Press AssociaTion.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channell, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Q.; Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. E. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 

NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED StTates.— President, 
Will H. Mayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Texas; First Vice-President, 
A. Nevin Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Second Vice- 
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President, R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, S. D.; Third Vice-President, 
Frederick P. Hall, Daily Journal, Jamestown, N. Y.; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Wm. F, Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa; Recording Secretary, 


R. H. Walker, Democrat, Athens, Ala.; Treasurer, Will Curtis, Star Courier, 
Kewanee, Ill.; Poet Laureate, W. E. Pabor, Florida Agriculturist, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ; Flag Custodian, C. F. Lehman, Herald, Hallettsville, Texas; 
Editor and Publisher of Official Paper, B. B. Herbert, National Printer- 
Journalist, Chicago, Ill. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE PREss AssocIATIONS.— President, David Williams, 
Iron Age, New York city; Vice-President, C. V. Anderson, Root Newspaper 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer, John Clyde Oswald, 
American Printer, New York city. 

UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA.— President, 
Ludlow street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, 
Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
John Macintyre, Bourse building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-President, Henry W. Cherouny; Recording Secretary, Wil- 
liam H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. W. Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. C. C. 


E. Lawrence Fell, 518 
Wilson H. Lee, New 
Secretary, 


Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Clark, Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio ; 


Treasurer, John 6. Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL TyYPOGRAPHICAL Union.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
Hugo Miller, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Daniel L. Corcoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. W. Bramwood, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ Union.— Presi- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705 Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, William L. Murphy, Butte, Mont.; Second Vice- 
President, John G. bg aga St. Louis, Mo.; Third Vice-President, Peter 
J. Breen, New York, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, 
Rooms 702-705, Lyrie Theater building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BooKBINDERS.— President and General 
Organizer, Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice- 
President, Joseph A. Prout, ar York city; Second Vice-President, Miss 
Rose Kelleher, San Francisco, Cal.; Third Vice-President, Louis Stark, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, James W. Dougherty, 132 Nassau 
street, New York city; Statistician, Harry G. Kalb, 826 Division street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION OF NorTH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May street, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Andrew 
J. Gallagher, San Francisco, Cal. ; Second Vice-President, Edward J. 
eae Pittsburg, Pa. ; Third Vice- President, P. J. Brady, New York, 

§ Secretary-Treasurer, Louis A. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELEcTROTYPERS’ UNiIoN.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1839 Eighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, IIL. ; M. J. Shea, Washington, D.C; 
George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Woop EnGrRAvERS No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording 
Secretary, Otto Kuhm; Financial Secretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, 
Al Feiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, Harry Stuart. 

Snow Printers’ AssociaTion.— President, Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

NaTIONAL Paper TRADE AssocitaTion.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Second 
John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
E. Wright, New York city. 


Vice-President, 
ville, 


Ky.; Treasurer, E. 
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EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS.— President, Wil- 
liam Pfaff, of Searcy & Pfaff; Vice-President, Frank P. Hyatt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. M. Upton. 


Ben FRANKLIN CLUB OF CHIcAGo.— President, W. J. Hartman; Vice- 
President, T. H. Faulkner; Treasurer, George Seton Thompson; Secretary, 
F. I. Ellick, 1327, Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 

FRANKLIN CLUB OF WIscONSIN.— President, George H. Owen; _Vice- 


President, M. C. Rotier; Treasurer, P. H. Bamford; Secretary, Charles 
Gillett, 203-204 Montgomery building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WESTERN MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATIQN.— President, Seneca C. Beach, 
of Mann & Beach, Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, J. M. Anderson, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. ; Secretary, A. OB, Howe, Pioneer Bindery and Printing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. ; Treasurer, L. Osborne, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant 
Secretary, E. Ro Reed, Portland, Ore. 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa.— President, George L. Chennell, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-President, 
Walter S. Burton, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, Clarence U. Philley, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Secretary, Charles Bernard, Suite 609, Rector building, Chi- 
cago, 

AD.-MEN HAveE Hot ELEcTION.— Col. William A. Stiles, 
of the advertising agency of that name, was elected presi- 
dent at the October meeting of the Chicago Advertising 
Association after the most strenuous campaign in the his- 


tory of the association. Mr. Stiles headed the “ original 








WILLIAM A. STILES, 


members’ ticket,” and was opposed by Charles E. Raymond, 
leader on the “ regular ticket.” With three exceptions the 
“ original members” won in the exciting battle of ballots 
which waged from 8 to 9 P.M. and created much interest 
among Chicago advertising men. 


U. T. A. Moves HEADQUARTERS.— President Fell being 
a resident of Philadelphia, he desired the offices of the 
organization moved to that city so he could be in closer 
touch with the work of Secretary Macintyre and his aides. 
Not wishing to put obstacles in the way of the administra- 
tion’s success, it is said, the executive committee approved 
the proposition to close up the New York office. Accord- 
ingly quarters have been engaged in the Bourse building, 
Philadelphia, and Messrs. Macintyre, Heath and Mead are 
now located there. The change has caused considerable 
comment, it being generally considered that New York 


















offers unusually good opportunities for carrying on the 
work which the National Typothetz is undertaking. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS’ BULLETIN.— While the prime purpose 
of the “ Secretary’s Bulletin ” is to promote the interests of 
the International Association of Photoengravers, Editor 
Clark succeeds in making it a medium to convey much 
information that is of value to the trade. This clean little 
publication aims to uplift by advocating modern, live-and- 
let-live methods. 


NEw STYLE Book For G. P. O0.— The “ Revised Manual 
of Style of the Government Printing Office” has been 
issued. It was prepared under the direction of Public 
Printer Leech by a board of employees of the office, and 
is a convenient thumb-indexed volume of ninety-one pages. 
While it can not be recommended as an authority for com- 
mercial offices, the manual contains much information of 
value to those to whose lot falls the thankless and criticism- 
provoking job of compiling a style book. 

OscaR RICKETTS TO MANAGE NEW PRINTING CONCERN. 
— The National Tribune Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C., has consolidated with the 
Globe Printing and Publishing Company of the same place. 
W. H. Lynn, of New York, is president of the new com- 
pany, and former Acting Public Printer Ricketts, who is 
well and favorably known to the trade, will be manager. 
It is said the company is going after business on a compre- 
hensive scale, and contemplates erecting a large building 
especially designed for its purposes in the center of the 
capital city. 

METAL THIEVES.— G. Lasher, an employing printer of 
Camden, New Jersey, and the police charge that one 
Messick, of that place, stole $1,500 worth of type from 
Lasher by using his lunch receptacle for a “ dis.’’ compart- 
ment. In a few weeks he had collected and privately 
removed sufficient of the intelligent lead samples to buy a 
house and lot. A similar offense is reported from Albany, 
New York, where the Brandow Printing Company lost $800 
worth of type. It was later discovered in a junk-shop, and 
Henry Simpson, a shipping clerk, was arrested on suspicion. 
— Printing Trade News. 

PRINTERS’ RUMMAGE SALE.—“ The Riggers” is the 
somewhat equivocal name chosen by a group of good fel- 
lows engaged in the printing trades in New York. The 
objects are “pleasantry, practical philanthropy and to 
popularize the union label.” Bronx Crew No. 2, with much 
mixed metaphor, “ nautically ” announced as a “ curtain- 
raiser ” for the “ festive season ” a “ rummage raffle bene- 
fit’ on October 17, on behalf of an eighteen-year-old mem- 
ber of the typographical union who has been ill of a 
fatal malady for eighteen months, and is down and out. 
This self-styled “ party of piratical but peaceful prints ” 
asked their friends to buy tickets at 25 cents and to donate 
articles to be sold at auction, and promised attendants a 
large time. The Riggers are courageous as well as enter- 
prising, for the last line of their invitations to the “ fel- 
lows ” was “ Proofreaders keep off,” which suggests the old 
printing-office tag that a good compositor has no grudge 
against the reader. 

TEACHING ADVERTISING.— The Twenty-third street 
branch of the New York Y. M. C. A. opened its classes on 
“The Theory and Practice of Advertising ” on October 13 
and 14. 
junior on the latter, and both will continue until April 1. 
Frank L. Blanchard has charge of the course, and has as 
assistants a number of the leading advertising men of 
Greater New York. Instruction in both courses will be 
given.in the form of lectures supplemented by practical 
work. The juniors will take up advertisement writing, the 
preparation of catalogues, booklets, folders, car cards, 
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The senior class began on the earlier date, the - 
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posters, etc., the study of mediums, rates, follow-up system, 
the laying out of an advertising campaign, the work of the 
advertising manager, the solicitor, the advertising agent 
and the press agent. The advanced course will deal with 
advertising problems of different lines of business, the 
value of trade-marks, the marketing of a new article, the 
law and the advertiser, etc. 


BRITISH UNEMPLOYED AND CoPpyRIGHT LAw.—A record- 
making number of persons are out of work in the printing 
trades across the sea. Many are the reasons given therefor, 
and almost as numerous are the remedies suggested. One 
of the minor unions of the trade concluded that the pro- 
vision in the law requiring the work to be done in the 
United States before an American copyright can be secured 
had much to do with the depression. Its officers wrote Hon. 
Winston Churchill, president of the board of trade, asking 
that the Government introduce a measure making the prin- 
ciple of the new patent law apply to copyrights. The pur- 
pose was to compel holders of copyrights to have the books 
printed in the United Kingdom. It was said that the enact- 
ment of such an act would result in immediate and lasting 
benefit to the “ printing, paper and allied trades of Great 
Britain.” The board of trade, which is a governmental 
department, did not directly oppose the proposition, but 
contented itself with the politic observation that it “ feared 
the proposal is not a practical one.” 


W. B. CONKEY AND CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION.— 
For many years there has been war between these parties, 
Mr. Conkey being recognized as one of the leaders in the 
anti-union crusade. The trade was surprised when it was 
announced on October 1 that on and after October 4 the 
composing-room of the company would be conducted as a 
union office. It was given out that all but two of the old 
employees were discharged to make room for the new force. 
On behalf of Mr. Conkey it was sa:d that inability to secure 
a desirable class of workmen was responsible for the 
change. The Conkey Company’s works are located at Ham- 
mond, Indiana, twenty-five miles from Chicago, and an inci- 
dent of the “ unpleasantness” was the extension of the 
jurisdiction of Chicago union to cover that somewhat dis- 
tant point. When the concern was moved from Chicago to 
Hammond it was generally believed that a desire to escape 
from the exactions of the unions of the large city was an 
important determining factor. 


FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS.— The third 
annual convention of this organization, which is composed 
of the trade-press organizations of several cities, was held 
at the Chicago Beach Hotel, on October 13 and 14. Besides 
the discussion of subjects tending to increase the useful- 
ness of trade papers, the association went on record as 
approving the recent rulings of the Postoffice Department, 
and appointed a committee to urge their incorporation in 
the statutes. There was on exhibition an almost complete 
collection of British and American trade and technical 
papers. These were elected to fill the offices for the current 
year: President, David Williams, Iron Age, New York; 
vice-president, C. V. Anderson, of the Root Newspaper 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri; secretary-treasurer, 
John Clyde Oswald, American Printer. The retiring offi- 
cers — J. N. Nind, of Chicago; Henry G. Lord, of Boston; 
and Emerson P. Harris, of New York—did not seek 
reélection and were heartily thanked for services rendered 
the organization during the year. 


THE PASSING OF JOURNALISTIC LANDMARKS.— It is not 
so long ago that the Worcester Spy was one of the best- 
known papers in printerdom, and not unknown among the 
reading public. When the old-time tramp lapsed into song 
or poetry, his drawling “ come-all-ye” usually mentioned 
the Worcester Spy or some other Eastern paper that is no 
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more. To have “held cases ” on one of the historic sheets, 
or to have refused to accept a “ sit,’ made the grimy relator 
a hero in the eyes of gaping apprentices. One by one these 
papers are going the way of all worldly things. The latest 
one to succumb was the Salem (Mass.) Gazette, which 
ceased to appear a short while ago. The Gazette did not 
enjoy the reputation of some other papers down that way, 
for until 1892 it had been a humble weekly or semi-weekly. 
Under one name or another it had an existence of about 
one hundred and seventy-two years. Though it numbered 
among its readers such literary lights as William Hickling 
Prescott and Nathaniel Hawthorne, the most energetic 
striving on the part of its recent owners could not make it 
appeal to the present-day newspaper reader, and it fell a 
victim to the competition of the great city dailies which 
can print a Monday edition on Saturday night without 
elevating an eyebrow. 


A PERSISTENT PRINTER-POET.— It has passed into things 
proverbial that printers are lacking in enterprise and nov- 
elty in their advertising — that is, when they use printers’ 
ink for that purpose. Thomas Todd, printer, of Boston, is 
a name known to the trade for so many years that one dis- 
likes to count ’em on account of the venerable owner’s 
activity in craft affairs. If it were the necessity of getting 
a fair price for the work or the proper treatment of appren- 
tices that was being discussed, a timely and helpful word 
might be expected from Mr. Todd. All these years he has 
kept his name before the printing-buying public by means 
of a small desk calendar issued monthly, the charm of 
which was a versified comment on passing events. In the 
good-natured way that befits the reflective, philosophical 
mind, he has kept on “ hitting off ” events and men in the 
public eye. A taste of the quality of these advertisements 
is given in the following verses taken from a calendar 
issued as the presidential campaign was about to begin: 


The Democrats the third time come 
And bring their little Bill 

Which Uncle Sam has twice refused — 
They’re very hopeful still. 

He’ll think it over till the third 
Of next November comes, 

And then his final answer give 
Which crowd shall have the plums. 


For only one Bill will he take 
At any given time; 

If you and I could live that way 
Delight would be sublime. 

But common folks like you and me 
Can only take good care 

To deal with men like Thomas Todd, 
Whose Bills are always fair. 


Boston LECTURE CouRSE.— The Printing School of the 
North End Union has announced its second series of lec- 
tures for apprentices and printers, to be given at the school 
hall on alternate Tuesday afternoons from 4:30 to 5:30. 
The successful lectures last year were confined to compos- 
ing-room subjects. This year the board of supervisors 
decided to make the course of more general interest, as will 
be seen by perusing the list of subjects, which, with dates 
and speakers, follows: November 4, “ The Printer and His 
Apprentices,” John Clyde Oswald, editor The American 
Printer, New York; November 17, “A Practical Talk on 
Presswork,” James Berwick, Berwick & Smith, Norwood 
Press; December 1, “ Stonework and Imposition,” Charles 
L. Dunton, superintendent the Barta Press; December 
15, “ Paper — Its Composition and Manufacture,” William 
Bond Wheelwright, George W. Wheelwright Paper Com- 
pany, Boston; December 29, “ Composing-room Wrinkles,” 
J. Stearns Cushing, the Norwood Press; January 12, 
“ Design in Printing,” Henry Turner Bailey, editor School 
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Arts Book; January 26, “ Pressroom Wrinkles,” Martin 
P. Higgins, ex-President International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union; February 9, “ The Printer 
as an Advertiser, Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., advertising 
specialist; February 24, “A Knowledge of Drawing —An 
Important Asset,” Walter Sargent, director of drawing, 
Boston public schools; March 9, “ How the Outside World 
Judges Printing,’ George French, editor Profitable Adver- 
tising. 





SELLING PAPER TO PRINTERS EXCLUSIVELY. 


It has been and still is the pet theory of some printers 
and a few paper-dealers that a paper house organized and 
conducted on the theory and practice of ignoring the con- 
sumer and dealing direct with the printer only opened a 
profitable, exclusive and congenial trade field, says The 
Paper Dealer. 

This theory and practice in Chicago has been specially 
advocated and sustained verbally at least by the Ben 
Franklin Club, the membership of which is composed of 
active and practical printers, some two hundred and eighty- 
five firms. 

About a year ago the Knox & Wolcott Paper Company, 
Chicago, had in actual operation this system of dealing 
direct and only with the printer. The manager of the firm, 
Mr. H. A. Goff, is not ready to admit the proposition is 
entirely a failure. Rather, he attributes present conditions 
— quite unsatisfactory as to general results — due to lack 
of promised codperation. 

“ We deal direct with the printer and have sold no con- 
sumer so far,” said Mr. Goff. ‘ We have not received the 
support expected and promised. This may be due in part 
to the average business depression. The Ben Franklin 
Club have been very enthusiastic in advocacy of this 
dealing-direct proposition, but we have found that a great 
many printers prefer to have the consumer buy their own 
paper and stand for the bills. The printer does not have to 
carry the paper account in addition to his own. We have 
found that other paper houses will sell the consumer paper 
just as low as the printer can buy it, hence removing one 
of the inducements for the consumer to buy through the 
printer. 

“We have stuck to the new idea so far, but I am not 
prepared to say what will be done at the end of the year. 
We may change our plans entirely. We have really turned 
down some good business we might have had if we had 
cared to deal direct with the consumer. 

“Some members of the Ben Franklin Club have done 
practically nothing to establish this method of trade. Asa 
matter of fact, we have fully as good customers among the 
printers who are outside of the Ben Franklin Club as we 
have with those in it. 

“Tt ts an accepted fact, demonstrated in our expe- 
rience, that the consumer can buy paper from the jobber as 
cheap as the printer can. Some jobbers, as a matter of 
fact, sell the consumer, say five thousand envelopes, have 
the printing done and the completed job delivered to the 
consumer for, say, according to the quality of paper, $2.25 
per thousand. Under these conditions dealing direct and 
only with the printer becomes problematical in relation to 
adequate returns.” 





THE PROLETARIAT AT THE ART SHOW. 


“ Sye, Bill, wot d’yer call that? ” 

“ Well, I should say as ’ow it’s a droring.” 

“No it ain’t, stoopid, hit’s an itching.” 

“Get along with yer, do—ye’re both wrong — it’s a 
pastille.” — Fun. 
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PERMANENT PRINTED RECORDS ON LINEN. 


A recent number of the Scientific American contains an 
article by Dr. William J. Manning, of the Government 
Printing-office, on the permanence of printed records, which 
furnishes much material for reflection. He says that per- 
haps nothing can be more interesting in a way, to the gen- 
eral historian, scientific and literary man, than the certain 
knowledge of the fact that his writings and printed records 
on all subjects, inclusive of even photographic reproduc- 
tions in the form of “ half-tones,” may be handed down to 
those who will come after us thousands of years hence. 
“In the course of a study of various materials suitable for 
the permanent preservation of valuable literary works,” 
says Doctor Manning, “I investigated, among other fabrics, 
the linen wrappings used by the ancient Egyptians to incase 
the bodies of their dead. A specimen of such linen was 
obtained from the Metropolitan Museum of Arts, New 
York city, by the writer, and the age of the fabric is certi- 
fied by the curator of Egyptian antiquities of the museum. 
Of interest possibly to the historian and Bible reader as well 
as those who reverence and love the work of the ancients, 
is the fact that the wrappings in question were taken from 
the body of King Merenptah, whom the Bible mentions as 
being the Pharaoh who ordered the exodus of the Jews from 
Egypt. The age belongs to the Nineteenth Dynasty, which 
would approximate the age of three thousand four hun- 
dred years, a tremendous space of time when one stops to 
consider the matter. 

“The writer, while obtaining the fabrics and looking 
over the various specimens submitted to him, was very for- 
tunate to obtain by mere accident a piece containing pitch 
or bitumen spots, with which latter agent the Egyptians 
affixed the body to the inner coffin and which procedure is 
described by Pliny and Herodotus. The spots appealed 
rather strongly to the writer from the fact that they would 
seem to constitute conclusive proof of the lasting and non- 
fading properties of printing-ink manufactured and used 
to-day the world over. 

“The basis of all black printing-ink is lampblack or 
carbon (soot) to which is added and blended boiled linseed 
oil, to serve as a vehicle, the oil being thoroughly mixed 
with the lampblack, or “ milled,” as it is known technically 
to the printing-ink industry. Varnish, glycerin, and a 
volatile dryer are sometimes added to meet the various 
requirements of the printing trade, but the basis is, or 
should be, always carbon (lampblack) and boiled linseed 
oil for black printing-ink. The lampblack is obtained from 
a resinous material similar to the bitumen of the ancients 
that left the spots or impression on the linen. 

“ The manner of receiving the ink impression as obtained 
on paper or even linen fabric is made up of both a mechan- 
ical and a chemical union. By a chemical union I mean 
the fact that the linseed oil carries a certain proportion of 
the carbon or lampblack into the agent printed upon, thus 
staining the parenchyma of the cellulose cell. By a mechan- 
Jeal union, I mean the excess ink that may lodge on the sur- 
face of the agent printed upon by virtue of its adhesiveness. 


“In the Egyptian mummy wrappings to which I have 
already referred the bitumen stain or chemic union has 
remained unto this day, as would the stain or impression 
of printing-ink had it been so received, beyond all doubt. 
As a further proof of this statement and the unchanging 
color of carbon (lampblack) note should be taken of the 
color of coal, almost pure carbon, which for ages has 
retained its color. 

“ Lehner has called attention to the lasting properties of 
linen fabrics as used by the ancients, and urges a better 
quality of printing-paper containing a larger proportion of 
linen fiber. The objection to paper, whether it is composed 
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of cotton, linen, or wood fibers, as concerns printed records 
for a long period of time might be thus summarized: 

“ The fact that all paper is composed of very short fibers 
held together by a glue or size and the initial pressure 
given by the heated cylinders on the paper-making machine 
may be urged. Certain kinds of blotting-paper may be 
mentioned as an unsized or glueless paper, the fibers being 
held together by pressure only. The best grade of book- 
paper may be cited as an engine-sized or glued paper. 
Long periods of time or exposure to dampness may dis- 
integrate the size or glue that holds or binds the fibers 
together. If you are sufficiently interested, wet a piece of 
paper and note how easily the printed sheet drops to pieces. 

“ The bleaching process to which the paper-stock is sub- 
jected would seem to form a very important feature in 
connection with the lasting properties of paper also. 
Chlorin and bleaching powders are used extensively for 
this purpose, and the difficulty seems to be that when the 
elements are removed which go to make up the various col- 
orings, both natural and artificial, of ine paper-stock 
before being bleached, the chlorin probably combines chem- 
ically in the form of a chlorid or a hypochlorous oxid 
indirectly, from the fact that the chlorin will unite with 
nearly all elements directly save oxygen and a few others. 
Very likely for this reason it later exists as a weak acid 
in the paper-stock, probably as hypochlorous, when the 
finished paper is acted upon by the moisture of the atmos- 
phere. It is known that hypochlorous oxid will unite with 
water to form hypochlorous acid. It is therefore a difficult 
matter to neutralize the bleached paper-stock because of 
this chemical combination. 

“ The effect of the process just described is noticed when 
the average book printing-paper is exposed to the air, even 
under cover, for any length of time. Note, if you are 
interested, the light yellow tinge that makes its appear- 


ance, followed in due course of time by a dark yellowish 
green hue. This condition is followed later by an increas- 
ing brittleness to such an extent that one hesitates, in some 
instances, to turn a leaf down for fear of cracking the 


sheet. The yellow tinge is not noted so early in papers 
whose surfaces are sized, because the film of the size very 
likely protects the hypochlorous oxid from the air. Sooner 
or later it-makes its appearance as a slight discoloration. 
This chemical action, as the result of bleaching, must 
necessarily go on until the sheet is disintegrated. Although 
we have no positive proof of this latter statement, yet it is 
known that the slow continuous chemic action, once in 
motion, must continue as long as there is material left 
upon which to perform its work. 

“The first papermakers used the sun to bleach their 
paper-stock, and while they were never enabled by this 
method to obtain the extreme whiteness obtained by the 
use of chlorin by modern papermakers, yet their product 
does not show the chemic action just described, and the 
bleaching appears to have been accomplished in a perfectly 
natural and harmless manner. 

“Tn linen fabric of a very fine mesh and texture and of 
an unbleached variety, the objections raised against the 
paper, it would appear, are easily overcome. The fact that 
one can be always sure of the absolute purity of the linen 
so used as compared with the uncertainty of even linen 
paper and its composition, is very important. The print- 
ing impression so received upon the fabric is beautifully 
clean cut, and stands out as distinctly, if not more so, than 
on paper. Even half-tone cuts can be printed on linen. 

“ There is also the added fact that the fibers of linen are 
very long, and as such are twisted into threads and these 
threads woven in such a manner that each succeeding 
thread locks the other in place in a mechanical manner, as 
in the ancient Egyptian wrappings which have defied time 
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itself, even when exposed to the elements and the careless 
usages of ages. 

“The further fact that the linen may be used in its 
unbleached state unacted upon by chemicals used for 
bleaching purposes, and the very important feature that 
the printing-ink impression can not be removed from the 
fabric, which is possible with comparative ease even when 
parchment is used as the substance printed upon, are two 
excellent reasons why linen should be used for documents 
which are intended to be permanent. 

“It has been proposed, and the matter is now before the 
joint committee on printing of Congress for action, to print 
upon linen sheets precisely the same as a sheet of paper, 
at the expiration of the regular paper edition, two copies 
of the more important Government publications. It is 
further proposed to encase each volume so printed in a bath 
of paraffin wax and thus to seal the volume hermetically 
from extraneous or atmospheric influences. 

“ Taking the year of 1907 as a basis it will cost, approxi- 
mately, to print two linen copies of the revised edition of 
the Congressional Record, constituting some five thousand 
pages, not over $65 for the fabric so utilized. No change 
in existing printing machinery is necessary and it is but 
the work of a few moments to produce the printed linen 
sheets.” 


NEW ZEALAND’S GOVERNMENT PRINTERY. 


New Zealand’s Government Printing Office has become 
a huge publishing house, and some particulars which 
Mr. John Mackay (Government Printer) has given for 
publication emphasizes this fact. Hansard looms largely in 
the production of the office. It is increasing yearly, and 
this year runs to over 4,200 pages. In 1905 it made 3,994 
pages. Ten thousand copies of this interesting publication 
are turned out twice a week during session, and are sent 
broadeast over the Dominion. The parliamentary papers, 
too, varying in issue according to departmental require- 
ments, ordinarily reach issues of 1,500 copies. Railway 
tickets have been increasing in numbers, and are turned 
out by machines doing 9,000 an hour. The numbers printed 
last year were 6,568,466. New steel plates have been made 
for the 6d. and 1/- postage-stamps from the original die. 
The postage-stamps during the past year have reached 
109,865,900, penny stamps predominating. The postal 
notes printed amounted to 1,395,000, but the denomination 
of other stamps and notes is not yet available. The whole 
of the main electoral rolls of the Dominion are now in type, 
and are undergoing the revision necessitated by the new 
subdivision of electoral districts. This work alone involves 
the use of over thirty tons of metal. The rolls will be 
“kept standing,” and alterations made in them from time 
to time as necessity arises, in order to bring them up to 
date. New rolls for any electoral district will be obtain- 
able in a few days, should any unforeseen vacancy occur. 
The work of the Government Printing Office is increasing 
very much every year; and, although 450 hands are 
employed, more are required, especially girls. The want of 
accommodation is a most pressing one. Work has to be 
done both day and night owing to want of space, and this 
must continue until provision has been made for more floor 
space to carry additional machinery, and to house more 
work people. It was proposed to equip every machine with 
its individual motor, and several of these are already 
installed in the office.— Cowan’s. 





A FRIENDLY VISIT. 

A friendly visit is a term used in diplomacy to indicate 
the dispatch of a fleet to the harbors of a doubtful friend. 
It is like going over to a grouchy neighbor’s to show him 
your new gun.— Chicago Examiner. 
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MISSIONARY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING HOUSES 
IN THE FAR EAST. 
BY W. M. KELLY. 

CA yo managers and stockholders of American 
i = 2) printing machinery, dealers, typefounders and 
y >sES\\ inkmakers can well afford from a business 
point of view to reach into their Prince Albert 
» pockets for their check-books when the good 
\ parson exhorts them in his Sunday sermon to 
help the missionary cause in foreign lands. Their con- 
tributions will earn goodly interest in both a spiritual as 
well as a worldly way. 

The missionary publishing houses of the far East are 
good buyers, and many large orders are sent to America, 
and no doubt more would be sent if the American machin- 
ery dealer could see the wisdom of pouring a few extra 
tons of iron into their product — not that the iron is at all 
needed for serviceable wear — but just to be on an equal 
appearing and weight footing with his German and Eng- 
lish competitor, and to stop the harping of. the other 
fellows that “the American machines are good enough 
perhaps for light use, but they are too frail.” 

Fortunately for the American dealer, however, the 
larger missionary presses are managed by Americans, who 
give little consideration to these criticisms and pay our 
high tariff prices, and get their returns in larger output 
and better work. 

The Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon, Burma, is one of 
the large religious presses, giving employment to upward 
of four hundred people. All branches of the printing arts 
are embodied and publications are turned out in ten lan- 
guages. Two hard-working American missionaries man- 
age and superintend the plant, which is a model of neat- 
ness. 

The Methodist Publishing Company of Singapore is 
now in the hands of one of New York’s leading printers. 
An American Linotype plant has recently been installed, 
together with other American machinery and American 
type. 

The Methodists have large publishing houses in India 

located at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Lucknow. While 
American printing machinery is not very well represented 
in these plants, American type is largely used. In addi- 
tion to the publication of religious books, the Methodist 
publishing houses do their share of the commercial work. 
The Calcutta branch has several American agencies, such 
as typewriters, stationery supplies and office equipment. 
THE INLAND PRINTER can always be found on file at their 
office. ; 
The Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, is of large pro- 
portions and is well equipped with modern machinery and 
type. A Lanston Monotype is one of the late additions. 
The manager, while not an American, spent some time in 
“the States” and is thoroughly practical. 












THE DIVINE LAW OF REWARDS. 


There is a divine law of rewards. When the Creator 
gave us the earth, with its fruitful soil, the sunshine with 
its warmth, and the rains with their moisture, he pro- 
claimed, as clearly as if his voice had thundered from the 
clouds: “Go work, and according to your industry and 
your intelligence, so shall be your reward.” Only, where 
might has overthrown, cunning undermined or Government 
suspended this law, has a different law prevailed. To con- 
form the Government to this law ought to be the ambition 
of the statesman; and no party can have a higher mission 
than to make it a reality wherever Governments can legiti- 
mately operate.— W. J. Bryan. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








REMOVAL OF H. HINZE. 


H. Hinze, dealer in printing machinery, including high- 
grade embossing presses, agent for the National Perforat- 
ing Machine Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, and sole 
American agent for the Automatic Knife Grinder, has 
moved his offices and salesrooms to the Tribune building, 
New York city. 





DIRECTORY OF CHICAGO PAPER TRADE. 


The Darrow Printing Company, 121 Plymouth place, 
Chicago, has issued a useful booklet of sixty-eight pages 
containing an alphabetical list of cover-papers, also bond, 
linen, ledger and flat papers, with prices and the names of 
dealers carrying them in Chicago. Its handy size and con- 
venient arrangement will recommend it to the buyer of 
paper. 





A NEW TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING MACHINE. 


A new typographic numbering machine has recently 
been placed on the market by the American Numbering 
Machine Company with offices at 293 Essex street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. This new business has been started by 
Mr. B. B. Conrad, who for many years was connected with 
the Bates Machine Company, and after the death of 
Mr. Bates succeeded him as president until shortly before 
the incorporation of the new company. 


N° 12345 


Impression of Figures. 


The new machine (Model “A’’), of which we show a cut, 
embodies many valuable improvements and is a radical 
departure in construction. All parts are made of steel 
including the case, a departure from the old-style nickeled 
brass case being found desirable for the reason that the 
wall supporting the shaft at the plunger end (being neces- 
sarily thin) frequently showed signs of weakness when sub- 
jected to severe usage. The drop ciphers, one of the most 
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vital parts of the machine, are made of tool steel, a feature 
which will be found to be of great value, preventing all 
possibility of these parts wearing or becoming low. The 
drop ciphers fall straight down, well below the printing 
surface. The point system is also a new feature, this 
machine being the only one on the market made to conform 
with standard printers’ measurements. Where there are a 
number of machines to be locked in one form, the saving of 
time effected by this innovation is very great. All parts 
are quickly released for cleansing and oiling, by removing 
the staple located underneath the machine. This operation 
also releases the side plates, which are locked to the 
machine, as well as the plunger and-plunger case, these 
being removable. Machines may be quickly reassembled 
in half a minute. In connection with the plunger there is 


Parts released for cleaning and oiling. 


a new slide bolt and a slide-locking device absolutely posi- 
tive, allowing the slides to be removed without unlocking 
the form. Special machines are designed to meet almost 
any requirement, and complicated problems are solicited by 
the manufacturers. A full line of machines are also made 
for high-speed rotary presses of any make. 





AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS COMPANY. 


The Automatic Platen Press Company has moved into 
its new quarters, Broadway at Thirty-fourth street, New 
York, the change being made to provide better facilities for 
handling the business of the Kavmor Automatic Press. 
This press has a capacity, we are informed, of five thousand 
impressions an hour. It automatically feeds, registers, 
prints and delivers stock of varying weights, ranging from 
French folio to the heaviest cardboard, and does so with 
remarkable accuracy. It will also automatically feed and 
print envelopes and paper bags. Other advantages of the 
Kavmor press are set forth in a descriptive pamphlet which 
may be obtained from A. E. Davis, sales manager of the 
company, at the New York address. 





STEVENS REDIRECT MAILING FOLDER. 


A new mailing device, which is termed the “ Stevens 
Redirect Folder ” by the inventor, Roderick G. Stevens, of 
Chicago, embodies many practical features. It consists of 
a sheet of cardboard or cover-stock about 7 by 11 inches, 
so as to form three sections, or a central section and two 
leaves or wings. The main section has two parallel slits 
which permit the insertion of a post-card and exposing a 
portion thereof to view when the folder is closed. The 
dimensions of the folder and the manner in which the post- 
card is inserted prevent both lateral and vertical displace- 
ment of the post-card. 

Instead of addressing the folder in the ordinary way, 
the advertiser signs the reply or post-card before placing 
it in the folder, the name and address of the party to whom 
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it is sent showing through the aperture in the main section 
of the folder, this forming the address. If the recipient 
wishes to reply he does not have to go to the trouble of 
writing his name and address, this being the psychological 
feature of the device. The Stevens Redirect Folder is very 
aptly named, and while obviously a novelty, it embodies 
so many practical features that it is likely to become very 
popular. It mails for 1 cent postage. 





A STRIKING COVER-DESIGN. 


The Furniture Journal of Chicago celebrates the anni- 
versary of the great Chicago fire with a striking cover- 
design in colors modeled by Mr. John Paulding, whose work 
has at various times been shown in these columns. A 
reproduction of Mr. Paulding’s design is shown herewith, 
though it suffers a good deal from the very considerable 
reduction we have been compelled to give it. The number 
of the Furniture Journal which it so fittingly embellishes is 

Cumecaco Dar Numner 


GURNITURE 
“af JOURNAL 


October 9- 
1908 




































MODELED COVER-DESIGN BY JOHN PAULDING. 


Original printed in colors. 


replete with valuable information and an array of enter- 
prises in the great furniture interest which is a revelation 
even to those well informed in the development of this 
trade. 





NEW COUNTING MACHINE. 


The larger and higher types of counting machines, 
known as revolution counters, have always been constructed 
with full gears and positive action, as their accuracy and 
durability is frequently a matter of great importance. This 
has not been the éase with printing-press counters until the 
appearance of the new Model B Durant Counter, which has 
just been placed on the market by the W. N. Durant Com- 
pany, 317 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as 
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essentially a job-press counting machine. The makers are 
pioneers in manufacturing these useful machines, their 
ratchet counter, now called Model A, having been on the 
market for thirty years and has become favorably known. 

In introducing the Model B machine the object has been 
to provide a smaller, lighter and more compact counter 
than was heretofore made, and which can be more readily 
applied to job presses. This counter is constructed entirely 
of steel, except for brass bearings and unit gear. The case 
is neatly finished in black enamel and is perfectly dirt- 
proof, while the figures are very prominent black charac- 
ters on a pure white background. The working parts are 
few and simple, with only a single spring (used to retain 
the lever in position) and the wheels are all locked at every 





NEW DURRANT COUNTER. 


stroke, thus insuring absolute accuracy even at a very high 
speed. All parts bearing any particular strain are of hard- 
ened steel and the elimination of screws in the working 
parts leaves no chance for anything to get out of order. 
One of the particular features of this counter is its 
general adaptability. The lugs, or feet, can be used at the 
bottom or the back, thus making it easy to secure it to a 
vertical or horizontal surface. The operating lever may be 
placed in any one of four different positions at either the 
right or left-hand end of the case. Resetting is accom- 
plished without the use of a key, according to simple direc- 
tions noted on the inside of lid. The makers also advise us 
that they have developed simple, practical attachments for 
applying the Model B Counter to Chandler & Price, Chal- 
lenge, Colt’s Armory and Universal presses, any of which 
can be quickly set up with the aid of only a wrench. Both 
the counter and attachments have been received with much 
satisfaction wherever shown and can be obtained from any 
printers’ supply house. 





CHANDLER & PRICE POWER CUTTERS. 


There are many marked improvements in the new power 
cutters recently introduced by the Chandler & Price Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio. We give an illustration of the 
power mechanism, comprising the worm and gear drive, the 
most powerful known in mechanics. 

A deep throat and ample table permit the printer to cut 
thick “ jogs ” of large-sized sheets. There is said to be less 
danger in operating than with any other power cutter, as 
the controller knob must be pulled forward and then given 
a quarter turn before the clutch engages with the gear and 
the knife descends. It never repeats, as the mechanism is 
so arranged that the knife can not fall, thereby preventing 
possibility of accident. Either belt or motor may be used 
to furnish power. The worm is keyed to the worm-shaft, 
which ends in belt wheel. The worm drives the gear-wheel, 
so that this terrific power is back of the knife when the 
operator throws in the clutch. The worm-wheel runs in 
oil, being thus abundantly lubricated at all times, besides 
making the cutter noiseless and easy running. The knife is 
made of fine steel and is readily adjustable, the knife bar 
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being hand-fitted to housings, which are three inches deep, 
to insure the knife bar against any deflection caused by 
wear. Clamping is easy by reason of an extra large hand- 
wheel, and the clamp fingers have a broad surface to avoid 
creasing of stock. The back gauge and clamp interlock, 
clamping as narrow as three-quarters of an inch. All 


gauges are accurately squared with the knife, and the back 
gauge extends within one inch of side gauge, so that small 














WORM AND GEAR DRIVE OF NEW POWER CUTTER. 


stock can not slide by. Legs, braces, table, and knife bar, 
being of very heavy pattern, do not spring under the strain 
of the deepest cuts. The cutters are self-contained, and 
leave the factory ready to install. The workmanship is 
guaranteed to be up to the Chandler & Price standard. 





A HUMORIST’S SYSTEM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Among the pieces which made up the Phoenixiana of 
Captain Derby — whose too early death deprived America 
of one of her most original humorists — was one entitled, 
“A New System of English Grammar.” It seems never to 
have attracted much attention; but though there are in the 
volume containing it articles more broadly amusing, there 
are none in which wit and wisdom are more fully blended. 
After the lapse of years the exact words and the particular 
illustrations employed escape me in part; but the line of 
reasoning adopted will not vary materially from what is 
about to be given. 

This defect of language the humorist — or, as I prefer 
to call him here, the satirist — proposed to remedy by hav- 
ing all descriptions and epithets marked on a sufficient 
scale of comparison — not the beggarly three to which we 
are now limited, but to a number large enough to indicate 
every variation of character in the object under considera- 
tion and every possible degree of human conception in 
regard to its nature. The lowest conceivable amount of any 
human quality consistent with its being at all would be 
indicated by one. Its maximum would be represented by 
one hundred. Here, then, would be a wide range between 
the perfection of the idea expressed by the one number and 
its bare existence merely implied by the other, as well as 
the feelings of the speaker about it, in which all shades of 
thought and feeling would be fittingly represented. By 
prefixing to each epithet a figure between one and one 
hundred the precise truth in regard to it, as it appears to 
him uttering it, would be conveyed to him hearing it. For 
example, you are asked about your health. Instead of 
replying pretty well, tolerably well, very well, or some 
other ambiguous expression, you would say, bearing in 
mind that one hundred indicates perfect health, I am 15, or 
50, or 75, or 90 well, or any other number, as the case may 
be. By this means the inquirer learns definitely what he 
wants to know. He has not been put off with formulas of 
speech whose general applicability to different conditions 
of bodily health conveys nothing precise to the mind. The 
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moment this method of expression comes into general use 
we shall speedily become exact, mathematical, truth-telling 
in the highest degree. 

How well the rule would work can be best illustrated by 
the narrative of a simple incident of news communicated 
by a man to his friend in some such words as these: 

“On a 76 fine morning I was 55 slowly walking down 
the 33 clean avenue, when I chanced to meet the 22 young 
and 85 charming Miss Smith about whom you ask. We at 
once exchanged the 91 usual meteorological observations. 
‘It is a 76 beautiful day,’ I remarked. ‘ Indeed, it is a 95 
beautiful day,’ she replied, ‘and I am 97 glad to have met 
you, for it is a 99 long time since I have seen you.’ I felt 
77 flattered by words like these coming from a 79 lovely 
girl, but proceeded to make the 71 usual inquiries about her 
health, for I knew that on that point you had been 89 
anxious. She told me in reply that it had been 78 poor, but 
she was 100 glad to say that it was now 87 good.” — 
Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury, in Harper’s Magazine. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF SOME NEW DEVICES. 


There certainly is “ a sound of a going ” just now in the 
world of mechanical type composition. Hubert Burg and 
Doctor Max Von Jannez are bespeaking approval of their 
new plan for mechanical typesetting and distribution — 
for assembling letters into a line of any length, by key 
depression; for dividing the matter at a point near a given 
length (say fifteen ems); for bringing a line forward and 
removing it “at any time from the rest of the matter in a 
direction parallel to the axis of the types.” There is an 
arrangement for “ transferring types from stationary parts 
to parts moving at uniform speeds”; and, for the dissing, 
there are means for moving the types “in a circular or 
rectilinear path,” toward, “devices” which “select” the 
types “ before they reach the distributing channels.” We 
await the drawings before we will claim fully to grasp the 
modus. 

The Stringertype—the one-man, single typecaster 
and composer — is to the fore just now, somewhat more 
aggressively. It is sometimes spoken of as an attachment 
to the Linotype rather than a separate and independent 
machine. Suppose, for argument’s sake, that is conceded. 
It invites the response from the new Stringertype proprie- 
tors: “Call it so, if you like. Only let us convert your 
Linotype. So that henceforth you can save in your correc- 
tions; and can reinforce your cases with single types to 
any extent.” 

Another contrivance which was to facilitate any Lino- 
type user’s casting single types from single matrices seems 
to be lying low for a while. But Mr. Bhisey is well to the 
front with his Bhisotype process for casting a series of 
letters in a row and composing them. I hear he has made 
a good impression in the last few days on one of the most 
case-hardened critics in the trade. 

And that marvelous affair to which the Daily Chronicle 
gave such a startling headline — at probably 1 A.M., when 
any practical man was becoming a little sleepy — what of 
that? It was to save ninety per cent of the cost of com- 
position! And all through stamping a flong! Well, well — 
it was a welcome variant upon the sea serpent, anyhow. 
And the average reader about this Vienna wonder in the 
Chronicle’s foreign news, would not know that a similar 
contrivance was brought to this office of the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer twenty years ago, and did 
not impress our editor. After all, there are such things as 
corrections which are not best made by plugging flongs, 
which are not generally type-high either. We do plug a 
wood or other type-high block for a correction; but it takes 
time.— Frank C. Colebrook. 
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Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under ‘ Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents for each ten 






words or less; minimum charge, 50. cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
The 





accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 















BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions, 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 74 
pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 




























LINOTYPE OPERATORS — Stubbs’ Manual, by the holder of the world’s 

competition speed record, gives full instruction on how best to operate 
the keyboard; diagrams and finger movements; how to increase speed and 
secure accuracy; what the operator should know about the machine, etc. ; 
no operator (advanced or beginner) with an ambition to become a swift 
should be without this book; price, $1. W. H. STUBBS, Box 375, Balti- 


more, Md. 

PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by C. Edward Siebs. Contains list of all 
bond, flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila, and writing papers carried in 

stock by Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer 

of paper should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 























PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 
indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRIN- 


TER COMPANY, Chicago. 






THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khféyyfiim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 734 by 934 inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
yay except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 














SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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Standard Classical Lettering. 
WE announce a new edition of the McLees Alphabets, for over half a century 
the authority on standard classical lettering. This edition, printed on 
heavy plate paper from the original steel engravings, proves invaluable to 
artists, engravers, letterers and designers. The book will be forwarded, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $5 per copy. Specimen sheet mailed for 30 
cents in stamps. W. WILSON & SON, 56 Pearl st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL, OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE —A long-established job-printing plant in the best large city in 
Eastern Iowa ;~ price will be made attractive. K 520. 
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FOR SALE — One-half interest in largest and best-equipped job printing 
and binding business in El Paso, Texas, doing the cream of the business 
in this section; incorporated; solvent; credit A-1. K 519. 





FOR SALE — The most modern, up-to-date job-printing plant in the South- 

west, in a growing city of 25,000; thoroughly equipped to do all grades 
of high-class printing; doing a business of over $20,000 annually, with 
splendid opportunity for enlargement; will bear the closest investigation ; 
don’t write unless you have capital and mean business; reasons for selling — 
proprietors want to engage in other business. K 496. 










S.— PARTIES HAVING OTHER 
TO OFFER IN A PRINTING AND 
CITY IN COLORADO. ADDRESS 


IN THE U. 

INTERESTS HAVE A BARGAIN 
ENGRAVING PLANT IN THE BEST 
J. W., 902 BROADWAY, DENVER. 


THE BIGGEST SNAP 





TO SETTLE AN ESTATE the best job printing and binding plant in south- 
ern Missouri is offered for sale; only $5,000 cash will handle. Address 
H. S. JEWELL, Springfield, Mo. 





$2,000 CASH buys best newspaper and job office in Middle West; county and 
city printing; other business requires our attention. Write at once. 
K 481. 


AMBITIOUS PRINTERS should send for Harris Bulletin of Publishing 
Opportunities just issued. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Publishing 
Brokers, 253 Broadway, New York. 











FOR SALE. 


AT REDUCED PRICES — Bookbinding machinery: sewers, folders, cutters, 
embossers, smashers, signature presses, gathering machine, ete. H. C. 
ISAACS, 10 Bleecker street, New York. 








BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: rebuilt No. 3 and No. 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOS. F. SMYTH, 
1241 State st., Chicago. 





BOOKBINDERS — Largest stock in New England of rebuilt bookbinding 
machinery; all machinery guaranteed; send for list. PRESTON 167C 
Oliver st., Boston. 





BOX MACHINERY — Great variety of paper-box machinery; send for list; 
all machinery guaranteed. PRESTON, 167C Oliver, Boston. 





CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, all sizes; send for list; all machinery 


guaranteed. PRESTON, 167C Oliver, Boston. 





FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE — One complete monotype with equipment. 


K 482. 





FOR SALE — Linotype machine at a sacrifice. K 426. 





FOR SALE — New 00 Miehle, size of bed 43 by 56, with 5 h.p. 3-phase 
motor and speed controller for alternating current. K 483. 








FOR SALE — One complete set Linotype 7-point, 2-letter matrices No. 2 
bold face; in use 3 months; bargain. ‘“‘ COURIER,” Tyler, Tex. 





in perfect running order and 


FOR SALE — Remington typewriter No. 7; 
Write K 491, 


needs no repairs whatever; a bargain if taken at once. 
care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 








FOR SALE — Sherwood tray letter file cabinet in excellent condition; stands 
75 inches high, 55 inches wide, and 16 inches deep; contains, in addition 

to 2 large drawers in the base, 56 filing drawers, 12% by 121% by 2% inches, 

each with index; complete with roll apron. K 490, care New York Office 

INLAND PRINTER. 

FOR SALE — Two crank motion Huber presses, 36 by 52 eylinders, $1,500 
each, good as new; can be seen running in Chicago; would exchange 

for double cylinder. K 488. 











HARRIS PRESS, No. 10, 16 by 20 sheet, 4 rollers, latest improved over-feed, 
good as new. Address O. K. 523 Elm st., Cincinnati, O. 








HELP WANTED. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with THE INLAND 

PRINTER EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, and it will reach all employers 
seeking help in any department. We received calls during the past month for 
the following: Job printers, 4; Linotype operators, 83; foremen, 4; all- 
around printer, 1; ad.-man, 1; bookbinder, 1; pressmen, 2; proofreader, 
1; electrotype foundry foreman, 1. Registration fee, $1; name remains on 
list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., Chicago. 











FOR SALE — Large weekly in fine, growing city of 8,000; net monthly 
profits in 1907 nearly $200; only one competitor; price, $3,800. 
“ADVERTISER,” Aurora, Mo. 












FOR SALE — Newspaper and job office, well equipped, in thriving new town ; 
reasons — other interests. A. A. P. McDOWELL, Daysland, Alberta. 











FOR SALE — Photoengraving plant in manufacturing city; good business. 
K 477. 

NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE, 50 miles south of Pittsburg ; 
plant; about $5,000; half cash. K 459. 


teel Bir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











up-to-date 























Artists. 





WANTED —A first-class Ben Day artist on black and color work in a photo- 

engraving house; steady work and good salary; one with lithographic 
experience preferred. Address BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Bookbinders. 
WANTED AT ONCE Experienced young man of good habits, as foreman 


of bookbindery department in general printing and catalogue house in 
western city of 300,000; good wages and steady employment. K 515 


Knife Grinder 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Compositors. 
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Engravers ° 





WANTED —A competent job compositor with figuring ability and $600 cash, 
to take half interest in a small job office in a Wisconsin manufacturing 
city. K 504. 


Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 








A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT finishing foreman can learn of a steady 

position with a northwestern job printing and blank-book establishment 
doing $35,000 to $40,000 per year; must be a hustler and know how to 
handle ‘his help, lay out stock, do the finishing and take general supervision ; 
delightful place to live; don’t answer unless you can make good and furnish 
the very best references; must be strictly sober; married man preferred. 
K 497. 


RESPONSIBLE PARTY to take charge of long-established, nonpartisan, 

weekly newspaper in town of 1,000 population in Washington, on per- 
centage basis; only paper and job office in the town; middle-aged, married 
man preferred; previous experience as manager not absolutely necessary ; 
permanent for right party, with opportunity to take part interest in busi- 
ness, if desired, after first year. K 454. 








WANTED —A-1 job printer to take charge of composing-room and act as 

superintendent new plant; large city in South; a young ambitious man 
preferred; previous experience as superintendent not necessary; right party 
ean take interest if desired. K 501. 





WANTED — Superintendent folding-box factory; fine opening in large mod- 

ern plant for good man; must have experience and best reference as to 
character and ability; experienced foreman of large pressroom familiar with 
2-color presses and colorwork will be considered. Address BOX 243, Detroit, 
Mich. 





Operators and Machinists. 


A-1 HALF-TONE PHOTOGR APHER open for engagement ; 10 years’ expe- 

rience; nonunion; newspaper or commercial work, commercial pre- 
ferred; strictly temperate; capable of foreman; willing to go anywhere on 
steady position; references. K 509. - 





ALL-AROUND MAN in photoengraving, capable of taking charge of some 
good shop; have no bad habits and can do the work. K 479 





COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER wishes position with a reliable illustrating 
concern; references furnished. HENRY KOHLUS, 115 Babcock st., 
Hartford, Conn. 





COMPETENT, reliable photoengraver, now employed, desires a position with 
some good newspaper; good reason for changing. Address W. E. D., 215 
Curtis ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





POSITION WANTED by a = tone operator; references furnished as to 


character and ability. K 5 





WANTED — Situation by nonunion half-tone operator. K 413. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — First-class all-around man, over 20 years 

at business, experienced on publication and general work, good executive, 
systematic, hustler, union, would like position with medium-sized or private 
plant; East or Southwest preferred ; references. Ral 42. 


EXPERIENC ED, thoroughly qualified manager or assistant manager, oughes ed 

in first-class Chicago house and giving entire satisfaction, seeks change ; 
competent superintendent and salesman as well; finest references; go any- 
where; prefer smaller city; correct estimator. K 295. 





WANTED — Man to operate Linotype 3 or 4 hours a day and set ads. bal- 
ance of time; union. K 508. 





Pressmen. 





large city in South; 


WANTED —A-1 pressman to act as foreman new plant ; 
right party can 


young man preferred; must be steady and ambitious; 
take interest if desired. K 498. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





must be energetic and under- 
com- 


PRINTING SOLICITOR wanted in Chicago; 
stand making prices; experienced Chicago solicitor preferred ; 
munications confidential. K 507. 


SALESMAN WANTED —As head salesman in commercial stationery store; 

must have executive ability, also thorough knowledge of the line, includ- 
ing filing devices and office furniture; good opportunity for reliable and 
experienced man with proper qualifications; in answering give full particu- 
lars, and state name of firm with whom you have been employed, age, and 
amount of salary desired. K 510. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped,, self- 
rsh envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 








All-Around Men. 


A GOOD ALL-AROUND PRINTER (German), competent in make-up, capable 

of taking complete charge, desires position in weekly or daily German 
newspaper; 20 years’ experience; strictly sober and steady; best refer- 
ences; Western States preferred. K 262. 








Artists. 





ARTIST —A-1 photo retoucher, 10 years’ experience handling mechanical 

subjects, 7 years a manager in art departments of New York houses, 
desires position where ability and faithful service will be appreciated. 
K 489, care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 


ARTIST 
blue-print and water-color. 


- Bookbinders. 


BOOKBINDER, practical in all branches of the trade, capable of taking 
charge, wants permanent Position ; ; best of references. K 328. 





—aAll lines of drawing — wash drawings, crayon, pen and ink, Ross, 
CORA EASTON, Tecumseh, Neb. 








FIRST- CLASS PAPER» RULER wants position ; ; 26 ; years? experience ; 
familiar with all kinds of ruling machines; would prefer to take charge 
of ruling department. K 487. 





WANTED — By a practical bookbinder familiar with all branches of the 

trade, a position as foreman or foreman and finisher; have had experience 
in such position in large city; prefer blank-books, and a small city South- 
west or West. K 409 





Buyer. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR seeks position in western city as foreman 
or on best jobwork; union. K 516. 





FOREMAN COMPOSING-ROOM in or near New York city by high-grade 
man; 10 years foreman largest New York book office; good record and 
references. K 361. 





HIGH-GRADE MAN wants position — superintendent or desk foreman ; 
years’ experience in large plant; now employed. K 107. 





POSITION by young man with knowledge of bookkeeping, typewriting, 

advertising and office work, who is a practical all-around printer, where 
he can be out of doors part of time; would like position as assistant to 
superintendent or manager. K 514. 





SITUATION WANTED as manager or superintendent of printing-plant, by an 

up-to-date hustling, practical printer under 40; now employed; over 10 
years’ successful experience in supervising plants employing 100 to 300 
hands; thorough knowledge of management, estimating, buying, selling and 
office detail; have handled all classes edition, railroad and catalogue work. 





SUPERINTENDENT of finest experience, always successful, now in charge of 
large Chicago office, will be glad to hear from you; prefer smaller city; 
experienced estimator and salesman as well. K 486. 





Miscellaneous. 





OFFICE CONNECTION with magazine or publisher where extended expe- 
rience in engraving business can be utilized. K 503. 





Operators and Machinists. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants permanent situation on Pacific 
Coast; will accept position as operator, or take charge of 1, 2 or 3 
machine plant; reliable, speedy, accurate, married, union. K 423. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR wants situation, book or news; 5 years’ experience 
bookwork; married, sober, reliable. W. H. DOYLE, care Telegram, 
Adrian, Mich. 





SITUATION WANTED — Linotype machinist; 5 years’ experience. K 505. 





Pressmen. 





PRESSMAN, A-1 cylinder and Gordon; 8 years’ experience on .gh-grade 
work; in charge last 2 years; union. Address, stating particulars, 
G. N- MARSH, 420 W. Adams st., Taylorville, Il. 


PRESSMAN, first-class, who thoroughly understands all kinds of presswork, 
including three-color half-tone, capable of taking charge, would like to 
get with some reliable firm; location no object. K 502. 








Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER, experienced in newspaper work, desires a situation; have 

worked in Chicago, Seattle and Los Angeles; was for 2 years a proof- 
reader on the San Francisco Chronicle before the fire; printer; union. 
A. BEACH, The Herald, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 





BUYER wants position with printing-house or newspaper; has practical and 
mechanical knowledge of all machinery and supplies used in printing, 
electrotyping, stereotyping and photoengraving. K 492. 





PRINTING, engraving, blank-book and lithographing salesman will corre- 
spond with good firms; employed as superintendent, but prefer selling. 
K 485. 








Hard as stone. 


IDO YOU DO 
MBOSSING? 








Ready for use in two minutes after 
making counter-die. Softens quickly by gas flame, 
hot water or torch. Remeltable—can be used over 
and over again. $1.00 PER PACKAGE, con- 
taining full instructions and hints on Embossing 
(over 2,000 words), and you do not have to buy a book 
on Embossing. Sold by All Supply Houses or by 
A. W. MICHENER, Mfr., 178 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


MICHENER’S 
EMBOSSING 
COMPOSITION 
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WANTED TO LEASE. 
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Die Sinkers. 





WANTED TO LEASE modern printing-plant in Chicago, with 4 to 8 cylin- 

der presses, on shares or straight rental basis, by a practical and suc- 
cessful printer who —" over $60,000 profitable trade yearly; no partner- 
_— considered. K 5 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 











WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New York city. 
grade work. 





High- 
1-9 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Electrotypers, 
photo and wood engravers. - 11-8 





MATRICES WANTED —IF YOU HAVE FONTS OF COMPOSITYPE OR 

MONOTYPE JOB MATRICES IN GOOD CONDITION, FOR WHICH 
YOU HAVE NO FURTHER USE, WRITE TO THE MATRIX CIRCULAT- 
ING LIBRARY, 130 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO. MATRICES BOUGHT, 
SOLD AND EXCHANGED. GIVE LIST OF WHAT YOU HAVE AND 
WHAT YOU WANT. 





WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE a bookbindery already established in con- 
nection with a first-class printing house or newspaper; South, Middle 
West or Pacific Coast preferred. K 495. 


McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E. 25th st., New York. Half-tone and fine art 
electrotyping a specialty. 3-9 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-8 


Embossers and Stampers. 








FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel-die embossing to the printing, 
lithographing and stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 3-9 





Embossing Composition. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Art Calendars. 











OLIVER. BAKER MFG. CO., makers of art calendars and advertising spe- 
cialties. Minneapolis, Minn., U. 3-9 


Advertising Novelties of Wood. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. Y. Rulers and 
advt. thermometers. 1-9 











Ball Il Programs and Invitations. 





BUTLER, J. W., “PAPER COo., 212- 218 Monroe st., Chicago. Ball programs, 
folders, announcements, invitations, tickets, society folders, masquerade 
designs, ete. ~ 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chicago. Also paper-box 
makers’ supplies. 1-9 








Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 





WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Makers of all styles 
of brass rule, printers’ specialties, galleys. 6-9 





Brass-Type Founders. 





MISSOURI BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Howard and Twenty-second sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 8-9 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





NE :W LINE of - bas- reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
11-8 








STYRON, O. M., & CO., Washington, D. C. 


Daily date calendars and pads. 
Write for prices. 12-8 






STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 
by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Enameled Book Paper. 








CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 





Engravers—Copper and Steel. 


FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel die makers and embossers. Write for samples and estimates. 
45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 3 


Raduvted Methods. 








ANYBODY CAN. MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 12-8 





Glazed Paper. 
CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 








Gummed Papers. 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. Our spe- 
cialty is gummed paper; we do not make anything else; we can now 
supply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. Write for samples. 12-8 





Ink Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3. 9 
RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO.; 735-7-9 E. 9th st., New 
York. 9-9 


ULLMAN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., N.-W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 9-9 




















Calendar Pads. 





Instruction. 








THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO., 1062 Gilbert ave., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 71 sizes and styles calendar pads for 1909. The best and cheap- 
est in the market. Now ready for delivery. Write for sample-book and 
prices. 6-9 


_ Cardboard | Manufacturers. 


c HAMPION COATED P! APER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 
Case-Making and Embossing. 


SHE PARD, THE H, 0, CO. 120- 130 Sherman gh; Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. = 














Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel chases. 





Coated Paper. 





CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 1-9 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., New 
York; 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. Satin- finish plates. 6-9 


Counters. 














DURANT, W. N., Co., Milw: aukee, Wis. The perfection of counting machines 
for all presses. Alarm Counters of various types. See advt. 6-9 





HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses, book stitchers, 
etc., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’? Gordon press brakes, 
printers’ form trucks, 3-9 


Cylinder Presses. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Babcock 
drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 
7-9 


GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators; best wages, shortest hours; 
100 new situations every month; why not get one? The THALER 
KEYBOARD helps you; an exact facsimile of Mergenthaler Keyboard; bell 
announces finish of line; detachable copyholder; instruction book; price, 
$4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “P” st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; 
also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. and Parsons Trading Co., London, 
England, Sydney, Australia, and Mexico City. tf 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL — $100 for 3 months’ tuition; may stay longer free 

to acquire speed; work mostly on “ live matter,’ proofread — the only 

practice that counts. THE TIMES LINOTYPE SCHOOL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
12-8 





Linotype Metal. 





BLATCHFORD, E. W., 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 





KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO., Fourteenth and Wyandotte 
sts., Kansas City, Mo. 12- 


Lithograph Paper. 














CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio. es 1-9 
Machinery. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. New, rebuilt. 7-9 





Mercantile Agency. 








THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 
York. The Trade Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade. Typo Credit Book is complete classified directory. 7-9 








Monotype Metal. 





BLATCHFORD, E. W., CO., metal for Lanston Monotype machines, 54 North 
Clinton st., ‘Chicago. 1-9 





Motors for Printing Machinery. 





JENNEY ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. Motor specialists for 
printers and engravers. 12-8 





Designer end Manufacturer of Special Machinery. 





SWIFT, GEORGE W., JR., Bordentown, N. J. Machinery and attachments 
for printing and manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 2-8 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equipments 
for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-9 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 11-8 
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Paper Calculators. 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Metal. 





DYER’S PAPER CALCULATOR — Determines, without figuring, cost of 
given number of pieces of paper size of copy, any weight or price stock ; 
480 or 500 count; pays for itself the first day in saving time and errors; 
price, $5 prepaid; FREE TRIAL. Write for agency. L. M. DYER & CO., 
1233 Elden ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 11-8 





Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York; makers of the best in 
cutting-machines. The Brown & Carver complete line. 4-9 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-9 











Perfecting Presses. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, 
perfecting presses. 





Mich. Flat-bed and rotary 
2-9 





Photoengravers. 





EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for handling the work of southern printers ; 
try us. The ALPHA PHOTOENGRAVING CO., Artists and Engravers, 
Baltimore, Md. 2-9 


BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 
and wood engraving. 





76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half-tone, 
11-8 





INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, designers, illustrators, engra- 
vers and electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 12-8 





THE FRANKLIN CO., 346-350 Dearborn st., 
electrotypers. 


Chicago. Photoengravers and 
1-9 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 1-9 





KANSAS CITY LEAD & METAL WORKS CO., Fourteenth and Wyandotte 
sts., Kansas City, Mo. 12-8 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 “and up, , produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard; ‘“‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 12-8 





Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 
complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 8-9 


BARNHART BROTHERS 
__ 


FARMER, A By & SON “TYPE FOUNDING € CO., ¢ 63- 65 Beekman st., 
York city. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872 ), 190- 192 Congress at, 
Boston ; 43 Center st., and 15 Elm st., New York. 








& SPINDLER, Chicago. Superior copper-mixed 
7-9 


New 
1-9 





Photoengravers’ Proof Presses. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-9 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
a. 3-9 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland ave., Chicago. Manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special retary printing machinery. 
1-9 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
143 Dearborn st. 


Manufacturers of printing-presses 
Chicago office, 
11-8 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line type “and printers’ supplies. St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 9-9 


Air Brush. 


THE INTERCHANGEABLE AIR BRUSHES stand to-day as the best air 
brushes in every respect in the world for all commercial air-brush work. 








Send for an air-brush catalogue to O. C. Wold, 155-159 W. a st., 
Chicago. 2-8 








253 Broadway, New York ; 
N.Y. 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS CO., 


Fisher bldg., 
Chicago; factory, Long Island City, 10-9 





Printers’ Blocks. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Iron blocks, Wilson 
patent blocks, register hooks, sectional and mahogany blocks. 6-9 








Printers’ Machinery and Matertale. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Tubbs wood goods. 
Hammer paper lifts, high-speed presses, Gordons, National auto cutters, 
type, ete. oe 6-9 





Printers’ Rollers oud Roller : Commeniien. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BINGHAM, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-516 Clark ave., St. Louis; First ave. and Ross st., Pittsburg: 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky ave., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 8-9 


BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-9 





also 413 
10-9 











GODFREY & CO. (Wm. C. Squibb) printers’ rollers and roller composition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 12-8 


MILWAUKEE PRINTE RS’ ROLLER» CO., “372 Milwaukee “‘, "Milwaukee, 
11-8 


Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 
lished 1859. 





5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
2-9 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-9 








Printing Machinery and Materials. 





ROWEL LL, ROBERT, COMPANY, Louisvilles Ky. New and rebuilt printing 
machinery. 12-8 





EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in new and rebuilt cylinder presses, job presses, 
paper cutters, folders, ete. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER MACHINE 
WORKS, 164 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-9 


Purchasing Agent. 








DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent for printers in the pur- 
chase of materials or machinery of all kinds. Correspondence invited. 


Rubber Stamps, Ete. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, checks, 
machines, ticket punches. 





52 Woodward ave., Detroit, Mich. Seals, 
plates, inks, numbering 
1-9 





KEYBOARD PAPER tor the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


Also manufacturers of ROLL PAPER in widths from one-half inch 
to eighty inches, of various qualities. :: :: Inquiries solicited. 


COLONIAL COMPANY ... MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 
& PRINTERS seazrorzrcrvne 
for the LAtEsT CopyRIGHT— 


LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


**When Papa Rode the Goat.’’ Colored plates, 
” Many fearful things. 15 cents by mail, to printers only. 


°? for the Trade 


Boc 
100 Pay 
by sty it in a ROUGHING 








Write on your business letter-head to 


R.CARLETON ENGRAVING 











‘Roughin , and should be 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this a of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stip ie effect. All wor! 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 





Universal @ 
Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for " 


“Stringing *’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


PATENTED 


This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 

































THE GLOBE SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


JOSEPH E. SMYTH, PRESIDENT 
Printers’, Binders’ and Electrotypers’ 
Machinery Rebuilt and Repaired 
Expert Mechanics 
11-19 S. Jefferson St.,. CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE 
® MONROE 456 








= Bec saat i Bod 


' Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 4 
or THREE-COLOR WORK. 
Engravers and Three-color Operators earn #20 to 850 
per week. Only College in the world where these paying 
rofessions are taught successfully. Established sixteen years, 
indorsed by International Association of Photo-Engravers 
and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; 
living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good positions. Write 
for catalogue, and specify course in which you are interested, 
Illinois College of pnetegronhy lh ag Wabash Ave., 
Bissell Colicge of Photo-Engraving Effingham, IL 
No Saloons in Effingham. 


Bale Your 
Waste Paper 


You can get $8.00 to $45.00 per ton for waste paper, if baled. 
Your office boy can bale all the waste with OUR press in 
less time than it now takes to cart it away. 

There is no fire risk in BALED waste. 


Paper mills all over the country are glad to pay you these 
prices for all kinds of baled scraps — from sweepings to cut- 
tings. They need all the waste they can get. Let us send you 
a list of the mills that will buy your waste paper. Save on 
the steadily increasing cost of your paper by selling the waste. 

What your waste-baskets get every day may be worth $5 
to $10 a month to your firm. So don’t burn it or throw it 
away. Bale it and sell it to mills in your town or ship it 
away. A carload makes full weight and gets lowest rates if 
your press is a good one and makes a tight bale. There are 
profits in this worth your while. 

Let us tell you about our hand power press that gets the 
most weight in a bale. Let us prove that the 


Little Giant Paper Press 
Soon Pays for Itself 


You can buy it on time if you wish. 

We'll ship it to you on a five-day free trial. 

We'll send you letters from mills and from users to prove 
what we claim. Prove to yourself that you can make this 
money on all your waste paper by writing us now. Prove 
that our press does the work as it should by testing it for five 
days. You'll then be convinced on all points or get back your 
money. We guarantee full satisfaction. The trial can not 
cost you a cent. 

Our price is low—our press lasts for years —there’s 
nothing to get out of order. It takes little room. Don’t put 
this off. Learn now all about how to save this good money — 
how our press makes your waste paper pay. 

Get the list of the mills you can sell to. 
all about this opportunity and our press. 

Cut out and mail us this coupon to-day or write us like this: 


= fall. aes RE 


































Let us tell you 












Little Giant Hay Press Co., 1016 Michigan Ave., Alma, Mich.: 
Please send me full information, list of mi‘Is where I can sell my waste paper, prices 
for different grades. description of grades, and tell me all about your paper press, free 
trial proposition, prices, terms, etc. 





Name ... 





Street 

































A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 











DEALER 





gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save 














Phearsteicmoneereneseninnys cena 
money on his paper _ 
purchases. No dollar could be fia} | Porm 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 
—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 
SPECIAL OFFER or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the year of 1908 and also a copy of our book, ‘Helps ~ _—.. 








to Profitable Paper Selling.” 


Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 























THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 















a F ei: 


Chilled -Iron Roller INK MILLS 
Sizes —6x 18, 9x24, 9x32, 9x36, 12x30 and 16x40 inches. 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or Water Cooled. 


Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machi Saturatl 
Machinery and Special Machinery. 
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ELECTRIC 


MOTOR EQUIPMENTS 


FOR PRINTING-PRESSES AND ALLIED MACHINES 
EXPERIENCE, QUALITY, ECONOMY. Bulletin 2294 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th St., NewYork 








Solid Gold Matri: 
. e 
Stick-pin 

Machinists and Operators who have pride in 
their calling are buying and wearing it. 

Employers can make no more suitable or 
pleasing present to their employees. 
Sent postpaid 


Sent Peptst HE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
$2.00 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
































THE ORIGINAL QUADRUPLE 
PAPER RULING MACHINE 


Best Machines for Blank Book 
work, Bill-heads, etc. Paper 
finished at one Feeding. 





For the Best Ruling Machinery 
write to 


JOHN McADAMS SONS 


978 Kent Avenue - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















ONE PRINTER 


in a town can get big results by using our printer’s adver- 
tising system. We furnish two-color cuts and copy for 
booklets, blotters, folders, mail cards. Ask for details. 


FRANK ARMSTRONG ADV’G CO.. .. Des Moines, Iowa. 


DON’T WASTE TIME, MONEY and PATIENCE 


trying to match up a color to please a customer when you can have 
the FORMULA to make it in five minutes, absolutely free. Write 
for particulars of my COLOR-MATCHING SYSTEM. 


RALPH DANIELS 
1820-24 Blake Street ‘. ; . DENVER, COLO. 








HTICLY b +e ROPE, 
. r me 





PRINTERS WHO USE OUR BLOTTER DESIGNS 
Get More Work at Better Prices 
We furnish cuts and suggestions for wording —send you a new, crisp, effective 


design, with a Calendar Plate, each month. THEY DO PAY. Only one printer 
ina town can get them. Write and find out why YOU should be that one in 


Mor eels Ree CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 


Photo-engraving on original 
and duplicate copy made 
with WHITFIELD’S pen 
carbon paper. We would 
like to send you samples, and 
quote discounts. Our line of 
pen, pencil and typewriter 
carbons is equally good.. We 
manufacture manifolding oil 
tissues in books or flat sheets. 
Samples of all on request. 














WHITFIELD CARBON 
PAPER WORKS, 121 
Liberty St., New York City 








We are Manufacturers of the 


Highest Grade of 
“LINO” “AUTO” 
“STEREO” “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 





C anal hg 
rooklyn 

ompany Baltimore 

Chicago 


Pat.off.” Smelters and Refiners Fe Ge 


“Reg. U.S. . . 
* " Merchant & Evans | Philadelphia 


OF (Successor to Merchant & Co., Inc.) 














We want every Printer, large or 
small, to investigate the 


Investi- a? ee Coals Comtinnten 
r - Punch, Eyelet an 
gate Stabbing Machine. 


It is made to execute the same work done 
Patent applied for. on the more expensive machines. Occupies 
small space on desk or table. Weighs 20 Ibs. 
Will punch or eyelet from 1 to7 
holes at one operation. Distance 
between holes adjustable. Will 
punch or stab up to 7s of an 
inch. Provided with adjustable 
gauges. Wesell eyelets. Get 
our prices and full particulars 


E. M. COOK 
MACHINE Co. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 








WINTER ROLLERS 


BIB ERERONUERNCO ass 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 


THAT CAN formulas. 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 








METAL PARTS for 
REMOVABLE COVERS 


ADAPTED TO USE ON 
TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORIES, 
MAGAZINES, 
CATALOGUES, 
ETC. 





IN USE ON THE CHICAGO TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 





ROBERT J. NICHOLSON 
83 WEST RANDOLPH ST. - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















DURANT 


MODEL B 
JOB PRESS 
eae COUNTERS 


Can be set up on your press in five minutes with only the aid of a wrench, 
Operated without springs or weights, their positive action can be relied 
upon. Ask us or your dealer for the details. 


The W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE TUCKER AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAGE for Platen Presses 


It will automatically pu// each sheet to a perfect alignment, 
whether they are fed to it or not. If the sheets are within % of 
an inch of the guides they will come from the press in perfect 
register. The worst feeder in your pressroom can not help feed- 
ing to a perfect register independent of the speed of the press. 


The use of this gage almost renders the impression throwoff useless— 
and is invaluable for all classes of work—and greatly increases the output. 


Is put on or taken off instantly ; works with or without the gripper, as 
it is entirely independent of same, and is almost indestructible. 


PRICE . - «es es 06s @ 
FOR SALE BY 


TUCKER BROS. CO., 12 Jones St., New York City 
AND BY ALL DEALERS 





















































The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 
~ Che British Printer 
fr ular he Y Bre lr 0 Every Dhe 2 information fh Pri by specialists. 








« Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
Strvindrurker a methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
PUB N ances. Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, “lifting.” . ’ - i 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. $2 per Annum, post free, Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Deutscher Buch-ud Steindrucker RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
ERNST MORGENSTERN LEICESTER and LONDON 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W. 57,GERMANY American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 317 W. 124th St., NewYork 























Electric Annihilator 
Kiel lak 








A preparation with which the pressman can 
overcome the trouble caused by electricity 
in paper in very dry or cold weather. 

He a 
DIRECTIONS—Wet the bottom sheet of the tympan with a sponge or rag dampened with 


the Electric Annihilator, then make ready; having made ready, take a sponge or rag dampened 
with the Electric Annihilator, and wipe off the feed table, the sheet board and the fly sticks. 




















MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Thalmann Printing Ink Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BRANCHES : CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA 































W : ] : { bee Made with either 5 or 6 wheels, 


A NEW MACHINE 


e 
Particularly adapted for use on Flat-Bed Web presses, such as 
egies the Multi-Process press, Kidder, Kramer-Web adaptation of 
the Gordon, Williams-Web, the Meisel and others that are 
designed for rapidly printing and numbering tickets, sales 


slips, coupons and other work that will not admit of using the 
regulaft form of numbering machine. Can also be used on the 
ordinary Gordon press. 


e 
W id One Printer produces 134,400 Tickets per hour 
on a Gordon Press. Worth looking into. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE GO, , 231-341 Classon Ave., BROOKLYN, NEWYORK, USA, < one inch witte > 








The Oldest and Best Technical German Trade 


The Amertcan Pressman Journal —— —— a of the World! 
A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE Srviv Kinste 


JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS - ania anmatiinie tate Ca aee 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 


Best medium for direct communication with the $3.00, post free; sample copy free. 
SPECIAL WORKS FOR LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
Pp user and purchaser of ° Album Litho — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 
ressroom Machinery and Materials. each part. 


American Commercial Specimens—three series, 24 plates in color, 
$3.50 each series. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR Treasure of Graphic Arts — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 


Treasure of Labels—‘he newest of labels—15 plates in color, $3.00. 
Biedermeier Motive—12 folio plates in color, $2.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


802-805 Lyric Theater Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO JOSEF HEIM - - Vienna VL/i Austria 


ALL THAT IS NEW 


ALL THAT IS REQUIRED —To equip a high-class and modern 
Electrotyping Plant we have, and place this perfected service at 
your disposal. 


EXACT REPRODUCTION —The kind that can not be detected 
from the ORIGINAL, is the character necessary to produce 
effective and dignified half-tone printing. 


THE NEW ELECTRO PROCESS —Is worthy of your investiga- 
tion if you contemplate a classy job of printing. It’s the service 
you must have for high-grade catalogue, booklet, in fact any class 
of publicity that you may wish to hand your customer or the 
public in a creditable manner. 


ACME ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 



































COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
& PRINTING tothe TRADE- 


NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 





COMMERCIAL 


STATIONERY 
OUR SPECIALTY 


WRITE REGARDING 
THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 
CITY 



































ETER COOPER’S GLUE. The 
g Standard by which all others 
are judged. d Tenacious, flexible 
and without odor. gd Sold on pub=- 
lished price-list. d Beyond a doubt 


the best 
printer. 
P 


GLUE FACTORY 
New York 


Chicago 


all-around glue for the 
222424 4 d dB Write 


ETER COOPER’S 















































IF YOU HAVE A JOB PRESS 


It’s all you need with which to use our 


PERFECT IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


There’s a splendid chance in your locality to handle this 
work at a profit, with little or no extra expense. 

Our process is simple, no special apparatus required and 
no royalties to pay. 


Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon 
Process are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is 
produced when name and address are filled in. Investigate. 


Write us to-day for full particulars. Complete instruction book 


goes with each outfit. 





THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago 




















of grinding. The groove protects the fingers from the edge of the knife. 


direct. 


Keep Machine 
Knives Sharp 





Without taking knives out of the machine— 
Without danger of cutting the hand — 
Without serious loss of time or inconvenience of any kind. 


The Carborundum Knife Stone 


is especially designed for sharpening all kinds of machine knives; just fits the hand; not too large or too 
heavy, yet having surface enough for efficient work ; keeps the knife in perfect condition without necessity 


The stone is 4 inches in diameter, 114 inches in thickness. 
the other fine for putting a keen, sharp edge on the knife. 


Ask your dealer for Carborundum Sharpening Stones of all kinds. 
Let us send you the Sharpening Stone Book anyway. 






One side is coarse grit for rough work, 
The price by mail is $1.50 


If he doesn’t handle them, write 





The Carborundum Company 





NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 













































Simplist 
Strongist 


: : Speedist 
¢ peedis 
Ask those who have run them for twelve 
and fifteen years without one (1) cent 
for repairs. 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY RELIABLE 
DEALER 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Added to potatioe inks makes half- 

SAVE 90% OF YOUR RAG BI ° ty iad ae ema 

(1) one Ravateedl per cant sharper and 

entirely overcomes mottled and 

. blurry printing of any sort, also warranted to ake any printing ink print upon 
with our highly glazed and varnished paper. 

It saves the pressman’s time of having to stop his press so often to wash out his 


half-tones, and his plates og clean, printing as clean as a whistle for an as- 
Metal Shell tonishing jong time. #1.25 per Ib. 


hi AULD’S INK GLOSS saves that ” feueial impression” to sive, C high gloss to inks 

Was ing on hard or soft paper, and it is a gloss that lasts. _ #1 p 

M ie By using AULD’s Pa oa L TR: gue ARENT Bovy DIVER in zene inks, 
you can positively print ajob in the morning an eliver it in the afternoon. 

acnine 65 cents per Ib. 
a nots ‘pet ig - ye _ process-ink troubles of printing on top of 
ral colors. 
Wash the Rags and AULDS INK ENAMEL fc for giving steel-die embossing inks an extremely high gloss. 


#1 per Ib. 
AUL pa ROLLER POWDER overcomes sticky roller tnention and will prevent 
use them over and rollers from melting on fast speed presses. 50 cents > 
over again AULD’S TRANSLUCENT GoLp AND SILVER SIZ Especially made for 
Seite coated papers. Guaranteed to keep the bronzes from rubbing off. It’s famous, 
60 cents per lb. 








Trial samples mailed free for 25 cents 
MANUFACTURED BY 
STEEL ROLL HAMPTON AULD, 798 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 

MACHINE CO. Gro. W. Lewis, Selling Agent - - - - - 628 E. 135th Street, NEw YorK 
Madison St., near Market E. St. Jon, Sole Canadian Agent - 392 St. James St., MONTREAL, CAN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. GEo. RUSSELL REED Co., Inc., Exclusive Western Agents, 
645 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 


Write for particulars to 























THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: Bronze 


Reducing Machines, Powders 
Stone-grinding 
Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 
Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 





@ Sole agents for the pit — rb por Veen : % elit 
United StatesandCan- _ Patented April 7, 1906 , “2 ea * 
ada for the genuine Other patents pending. ae iil We do Repairing 
Columbia Transfer Pa- 


per — none genuine ‘MANUFACTURED BY 


ithout the water-mark 
amua  MoDenl MAYERG CO. es 


Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 
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ES TADLISIIED 





TO THE TRADE ONLY 


ow) 


STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
COPPER PLATE e 
ENGRAVING © PRINTING 








AND OTHER 


RAILROAD AND EXPRESS TRADE 





Every Printer should have a copy. 


The fact that you can 
furnish these cuts will secure 
you many a good order, 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents in 


stamps. Worth do/l- 
Jars to any printer. 


“Stock CutDe 


D 


Al new Catalogue containing over 
1000 Glectrotypes of 


FRATERNAL 


SOCIETY 
EMBLEMS 


Z 
THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS. ENGRAVERS AND ELECIROTYPERS 
147 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO. 


INVITATIONS 
ETC. 


WEDDING 


BUSINESS CARDS 
CALLING CARDS 


EMBOSSED LETTER PAPER 








THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


NOT A NEWSPAPER 








Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Statinuer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





MARKS 





Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control Zhe /nland Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stationers in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 

ma Shelf and Counter Display 

) Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 





Subscription Rate $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 











350% Time Saved by the Use of WARNOCK HOOKS 





THIS SHOULD INTEREST 


EVERY PRINTER 


WHERE TIME IS MONEY, QUALITY COUNTS 





Printers should know these 
few points about the 
Warnock Hook 


1—Key has access through the jaw to work- 
ing parts and travels with it. 

2—Dirt can not get at working parts or 
gather on racks. 

3—Steel Racks inverted and cast in top 
of shell, 

4—Swiveled Jaws and beveled on both 


We let others sing the praise of our 
Diagonal Block. 

No pieces to fall out of form or work up. 
Interlocked, when 

assembled making a 

solid bed—made of 

ALUMINUM with 

steel racks riveted 

in the bottom of 

each slot—assuring 


Diagonal Register Hook wear and rigidity. 





4x8 Register Hook 





sides, 
5—Longest traveland quickest movement. 
6—A Giant in strength —a midget in size. 
7—Handiest for speedy make-up of forms. 
8—Cheapest Hook—all things considered, 








The Warnock-Towner Co. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY —S> 
7 
> 


If you want HOOKS or BLOCKS for 


any purpose, write us. 





334 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Name 
Dennison 
Is a Guarantee 
of 


Quality 


A printer’s biggest profits are made on 
“repeat” orders. “Repeat” orders are not 
received unless the customer is satisfied 
with the quality of the initial job — both 
stock and printing. 

The Dennison reputation was made on 
“quality,’’ on goods like 





NY ag avd 


MAAS WHINE GuvwS 9, 


Y Mavg o 


Denmisond 


Merchandise, Shoe, Factory, Envelope and 
Shipping Tags. 
Baggage, Restaurant and Garment Checks. 


Price Tickets. Gummed Labels. 


Trademark Seals. _Gummed Papers. 
Figures and Letters. 
Glue, Paste and Mucilage, 


(In Patent Pin Tubes) 


The very fact that a stock quotation 
specifies Dennison “quality” is usually 
enough to clinch the order. 


Our line of Printer’s Supplies is one that 
has never been surpassed in quality. 


Price lists on request. Address 


Dennison Manufacuring Sompany 


The Tag Makers 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
13 and 15 27th St., West 
(A new Dennison Store) 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 








ROUSE JOB STICKS SET THE PACE! 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


Used by particular printers everywhere in 
preference to all others. Positively unrivaled 
for accuracy, convenience and durability. 





Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 





SIZES AND PRICES 
Length, If inch, 2inch, 2tinch, 2h inch, Plating. } For sale by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 
6 inch . . .$1.65 
8inch . .. 1.90 
10 inch . . . 2.15 


Ger = ae x & ©) A.B. ROUSE & CO. sisariss 


20 inch... 





MADE ONLY BY 














How Many Lights % 
have you in your shop. Count them up, a M”™ ETA L 
Now look around and see how many < 


anne culgans, Toru tok aie i= | CHEMICALS 


most of them are just “overhead ex- H + 
pense”—fixed lights that shed their ff| COPPER | SUPPLIE S 
radiance everwhere in general and #4) PLATE © 

nowhere in particular. This is a money = 


leak that you can stop by installing MG | v2 vawrence , For Engravers, 


Two Ball Adjusters | Riera z 
on all your drop lights. Make them << a Electrotypers, Printers 
portable, so your men can always have = 


light exactly where they want it. Save Vs SEND FOR PRICES 


electric current; save time; get better 
work. Fewer lamps. will the more 


[| Instsilation’ is: Inexpensive, and they NATIONAL STEEL é COPPER PLATE CO. 


x Pay For Themselves in One Month. 


Ask lect te fe - 
pee. panne ar Pat ined vis ~ a Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND 


THE VOTE-BERGER co. SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers 


eet bs ores ge "j 102-110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO @ 220-224 Taatfe Pl., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


| THE BEUSTER 


It’s much easier to solicit business from a new cus- 
tomer when you and your work are szown to him 
beforehand. 
The same principle makes it easy for you to sell 
letter-heads printed on 
Bear the ear-mark of 


‘A Little Better than Expected ”’ 






































i all If you require high-grade reproductions, for high- 
( WATER-MARK ) grade printing, and are one of those ‘‘hard-to-suit”’ 


the paper for distinctive stationery buyers of Electrotypes, we can satisfy the most 
exacting requirement. 


Through such widely read magazines as System, GOOD ELECTROTYPES 


Outlook, etc., we are making it Azowan to business 


men everywhere. AND QUICK SERVICE 
Almost every letter-head customer will know that COSTS you NO MORE than the ordinary kind. 


Swan Linen is the strongest paper, stronger even than 
paper costing 2 to 5 cents a pound more—that it is It’s worth your while to investigate our facilities and a 
unequaled for dri/liancy, smoothness, clearness, texture — visit by YOU to our plant will set aside any question. 

that it displays both printed and /ithographed headings 
best — that its advantages for business stationery make Special Automobile Service at your command. 
it the cheapest in the end. 





Suggest Swan Linen to your next customer. See 


how easily you can start him with it. 
' ' ELECTROTYPING 
mann aa THE BEUSTER COMPANY 
The Central Ohio Paper Company | 371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Harrison ane 


74 Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Made in four sizes: 
If INTERCHANGEABILITY were the only point — ietaiaee tages 
the RELIANCE would still be the bess LEVER PAPER CUTTER on the market. It 
would still be supreme because of the time saved in making repairs. It would still be most reliable 
because of the way new parts always fit without the aid of a machinist. But interchangeability 
isn’t all. It is only one of the many exclusive features that make 


The “Reliance” Lever Paper Cutter 


the most economical to own as it is also the most satisfactory to use. Careful and painstaking work- 
manship does more than make the ‘‘Reliance’’ easiest to repair; it makes it also hardest to break. 
It’s good to know you can always get perfect fitting parts when you need them; but it’s better | 
to know you won’t need them unless you break the cutter by accident. The ‘‘Reliance’’ is 
built to last, and does it. Write for descriptive literature. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., CHICAGO 


AND 


SOLD BY ALL PROGRESSIVE DEALERS 











pe be ~- time in 


THE ROBERT DICK |S aeee 
MAILER 8 =: 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
Kansas City, February 15, 1907. 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 

189 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen,—About 17 years ago I changed 
to the Dick Mailer and have been using 
the same ever sinee. I do not think there 

is a machine on the market that 
equals the Dick Mailer. We are 
running in our Mailing Room at 
the present time ahout 26 of your 
machines. They give good satis- 
faction. I remain, yours truly, 
THE KANSAS CITY STAR, 
By H. Leested, Country Circulator. 


Split-Hair register is 
obtained in feeding on 
the platen press with 
Megill’s 


Automatic 
Register 
Gauge 
Beginners get there 
quickly as it requires 


only a style of feeding 
that comes naturally. 





Send for prices 
and booklet. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL 


Patentee and Manufacturer 


60 Duane St., NEW YORK 


Price, $20.2 5—without aes 
For further information, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Printers’ 
Patent 


Reducol Compound 


Form Truck 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


Something 
New and 
Practical 

















Heavy forms put on and taken off 
of presses and imposing stones 
with the greatest of ease. No tug- 
ging or heavy lifting, or straining 
of chases by forcing quoins to 
hold type matter. It is important 
to keep chases true for good work 
and saving of time on every job. 

The table is quickly adjusted to 
all printing presses and imposing 
stones, and the truck is compact 
for carting through narrow aisles. 


Send for circular and prices. 


MASHEK MANUFACTURING CO. 


(NOT INCORPORATED ) 


592 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY . 
LOUISVILLE PAPER Co. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. : 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDL ER 
A. F. WANNER & CO. 

THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. 


ALL BRANCHES 


New YorK City, NEWARK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


3UFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 


LovulisvILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CuHIcaAGo, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOU NDRY KANSAS City AND OMAHA 


C.R.GETHER CO... 

JOHN LESLIE PAPER co. 

C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
ZENITH PAPERCO. . 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION | 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. . 


JOHNSTON PAPER CO. : 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
. St. PAut, MINN. 
DutuTtH, MINN. 

Des Mo1nges, Iowa 


. SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
| ore MONTREAL, 


WINNIPEG 
HARRISBURG, Pa, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Lonpbon, ENG. 
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You have got a place of 


business, 
You have bought equip- 
ment, too; F 
You can boast of your type 


aces, 
And of color-schemes so 
new, 
You may make a dash for 
orders, 
You may get a job or two— 
But you've got to feed your 
presses 
Or they won't feed you. 







vy is 
N°4 ANY NOG - 


You have invested thousands of dollars in presses 
and equipment—you have a good organization an 
know your business thoroughly—the field is broad 
fora splendid and lucrative business in your city— 
now invest a reasonable amount in a plan that wi 
insure steady running at good, healthy prices. 


Secure the local selling and manufacturing rights 
for the STEVENS REDIRECT SYSTEM of Circu- 
lar Work and you take the first step toward 
putting your business on a better paying basis. 


“A MILLION A MONTH ™ is the record sale of 
my device in the city of Chicago alone. Inquiries 
come in every mail—they come from all parts of 
the country — they come from big and little 
advertisers in every line of business. 


The field is too big for me to handle. I will 
place the selling and manufacturing rights for this 
new and valuable system of advertising with one 
representative printer in every city of the Union. 


If you have “ Get-up-and-go ” in your bones— 
if you have a good plant and organization—if you 
area hustler, and the population of your city is 
15,000 or over—then you can make more money 
on my proposition in one month than you can 
make on job and commercial work in three. 






Introduce it and you will have all you can 
do—at your own prices. 


Advertisers, societies and clubs buy it over and 
over again. It is the psychological mailing device 
of the day. Staple as a No. 6 envelope, and in 
growing demand wherever seen or used. 

This great device is covered by broad United 
States patent, and i you secure the exclusive 
local rights for its sale and manufacture in your 
city you will have absolutely no competition. 

Write me for samples to-day, and read my book, 
“The Lures and Lairs of Printing.” sent upon 
receipt of 4 cents in postage to cover cost of mailing. 


Pei . 
i Sr Roderick G. Stevens 


358 DEARBORN ST. 
‘ CHICAGO, U. S. A. }& 
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BIND YOUR INLAND PRINTERS 


Substantial 












WITH THE 


ble Binder £2235 


bound book. In fact, 
upon completion of volume, it is a permanently bound book. 


SAVE THEM FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


SIMPLEX BINDERS to fit THE INLAND PRINTER bound in Vellum 
de Luxe with Red Back Labels and Volume Strips. Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. >22seee"Aan §* 




















Embossing 
Presses 


Smallest Size, 3 x 3%4 Inches. Largest Size, 22 x 29 Inches. 





Many Different Styles. Write for Particulars. 


H. HINZE New York 


Machinery Dealer 1124 Tribune Bldg. 
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Profit-Knowledge 





Hand feeding gives by actual 
i | 0 0 df. records about 65 per cent of 
= the possible output of a press 
or folder. 
The old-style system of Pile or 
Better— Elevator Automatic Feeding 
gives from 75 to 85 per cent of 
the possible output. 
The new way of Continuous 
B ‘A ay I Automatic Feeding gives from 
95 to 100 per cent of the possi- 


ble output. 


Which do you want ? 





BEST RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED BY THE 


Cross Continuous System 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
38 Park Row, NEw York, N.Y. 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, AT tanta, GA., Southern Agents 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, San Francisco, CAL., Pacific Coast Agents 














g2 Fleet Street, London, England ; Leipzig, Germany; Paris, France 





- 



































GATHERER - COLLATOR - JOGGER - STITCHER 





Four operations at one and the same time, 
consequently great saving of time and labor 








These machines are covered by U. S. Patents 
Nos. 761,496, 763,673, 768,461, 768,462, 768,463, 
779,784, 783,206, 789,095, 828,665, 813,215, 
846,923. Action has been commenced against 
Gullberg & Smith for making machines in 
infringement of patent No. 761,496, covering 
the Detector or Caliper. Sellers and users of 
the infringing machines are also liable. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 




















Are you about to KS TABLISHING 


Start a newspaper 


or buy one already A NEWSPAPER 


started? If so, you 





BY O. F. BYXBEE 

should have The best work on this subject published. It is a hand- 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 

The Inland Printer daily and weekly journals. It is 5% x8 inches in size, 

Company, Publishers contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 


120-130 Sherman St., Chicago Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, 5o cts. 
116 Nassau Street, New York Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 














OUR PAPERS ARE SUPPLIED IN FINE WEDDING STATIONERY, VISITING CARDS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES, BY EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., AND 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WHOSE BOXES BEAR THE WORD "CRANES * CONTAINING OUR GOODS 





EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 








If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 


from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 
dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . . ... =. . . Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00a week . . . . . =. ~. ~. +. Price, $3.00 


Ether book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 





120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 



























Style ‘‘C’’— Double-Deck Ruling Machine 





HICKOK 

Paper- Ruling Machines 
“» Ruling Pens 

Bookbinders’ Machinery 








The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 

















NIVERSAL 


AUTOMATIC 
TYPE- 


CASTING 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





NOW POSSIBLE to be INDEPENDENT 
and cast the above POINTS in your own shop. 


Casting from SIX to THIRTY-SIX POINT 
TYPE on the POINT SYSTEM, same as in 


your cases from the foundry. 


Perfectly SOLID TYPE of UNIFORM 
HEIGHT and BODY. 
We will be pleased to furnish addresses of satis- 


fied users. Write us. 





UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC TYPE- 
CASTING MACHINE COMPANY 


97-99 N. SHELDON STREET, CHICAGO 


Will You Accept This 





Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 2? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s master 
business men have written ten books—2,079 pages 
—1I,497 vital business secrets, ideas, methods. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 








Send no 










—Cost-keeping 


—Handling Customers 


—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 
—Collections —Correspondence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting —Selling Plans —Man-Training 


—Business Generalship 





— Organization —Office Systems —Competition Fighting 
—Retailing —Short-cuts and Meth- and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing department of business. ness subjects. 
A9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 

the w: ork. Pages 2 and 3tell about managing businesses great and small; pages 

4and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 
6and7 with handling an training men ; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with 
advertising, with the marketing ot goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 withthe great problem of securing the highest market 
price for your services—no matter what your line; and the last page tells how 
you may get a comple teset—bound in handsome half morocco, contents in col- 
ors—for less than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily 
REWEPRAD SEs Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon, 


———The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago——— 


If there are, in your books, auy new ways to increase my business or 
my salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page free 
descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 201°11 








Name 
Address 
Business 
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A Folder at the Right Price! 


This machine is built with a view to fill the requirements of 





a modern job office at a price within reach. 











THE HALL SINGLE-FOLD DROP-ROLL FOLDER is the cheapest and 
best machine for cover and end-sheets. 
folder of best finished material. 
per hour, and will fold sheets size 6 x 6 to 24 x 24. 

Write to-day for our terms, prices and full particulars. 

We are sole manufacturers of the Eckman Vibrating Distributor. 
We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 


ASK US FOR 
PARTICULARS 


It is a thoroughly constructed 
High speed, will fold from 4,000 to 6,000 


A.W. HALL & CO. ici" 








THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., CincinnaTI1, OnIO, Agents 
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THERE IS _ NO GOOD REASON WHY 


the ambitious compositor should not at least try our 


Star Composing Stick 


You who have never given our stick a pre should be convinced at once—that wherever it is installed, the older composing sticks 
are placed on the shelf. TThere’s a reason that our composing stick fills the long desired requirement, and the progressive printer or 
compositor should write for our pamphlet and testimonials, prices, and where they can be had, etc. Write to-day. Let us show 
you how speed and satisfactory typesetting may be accomplished. FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE. 


THE STAR TOOL MFG. CO., 17 W. Washington St., Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 
**TOOLS OF QUALITY FOR PARTICULAR PRINTERS.’’ 
JOSS III III II IOI IO III IIIS I I IO I SIO OS I IIIS I IIIS IIIS IIIS IIIA 


MONITOR 
MACHINERY 


SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 








SII III III III II III IAA IN 
OOOO 











The Money-making Qualities of 


MONITOR STITCHERS - - 
Ten sizes and styles, with 2 sheets 
to 2 inch capacity. 


MONITOR PERFORATORS 


ECONOMICAL POWER MONITOR MULTIPLEX PUNCH 


More efficient service at much less operating expense is the reason you For users where speed, accuracy 
pe all the machines in so many up-to-date printing plants driven by and efhciency count. 


“THE STANDARD” MOTORS | “oxt0® pertex rence 


We make a specialty of small direct-current motors from 1-30 to 15h. p. MONITOR PAGING and NUM- 


We can meet every requirement within these limits. There are more than 
iu apted to practically every machine used in printing and pub- BERING MACHINES «= = World-wide reputation. 
No modern plant can afford to be without motor equipment. Tell us your MONITOR JOB BACKERS, STANDING PRESSES, 
requirements and the advice of our engineering department is at your service. ABLE 
Let hy send you — Bulletin, No. 67. It is filled with EMBOSSERS, ROLLER BACKERS, T 

much interesting information about The Standard” Motors, a = « «= «= The bindery complete. 
Dynamotors and Motor Generators. Write for it to-day. SHEARS y ’ 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory . . . . SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Latham Machinery Company 


NEW FORK; 1 as Chambers St. CLEVELAND, 887 Frankfort Ave., N.W. ; 
c 109 Arch St. ST. LOUIS, Locust and 11th Sts. 
CHICAGO, 48 West Jackson Bd. NEW ORLEANS, 216 Bourbon St. BOSTON 199 So. CANAL ST. NEW YORK 
DALLAS, 264 Live Oak St. 220 Devonshire St. CHICAGO 8 Reade Street 














AMERICAN LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS 


FORM A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 





Highest Award 
PARIS - - - - I900 
BUFFALO - - I901 











Gauges adjust instantly and lock automatically to non- 
pareils— No. 30 also gauges to points. 

Permanently accurate. No slipping. No guessing. Quick, 
Sure and Accurate Results — that’s all. 

If you want the Best, you must get an AMERICAN. 


Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 





Sold by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 
MADE ONLY BY 


= 1-63 Ward S 
There are none ‘*‘ Just as Good’’— None NEAR as Good. H. B. ROUSE “a Co. CHICAGO. U. S.A. 
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No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


New York Agencies Chicago 
Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 


8 Park Row 4 Dearborn Street 
. London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons ii 


42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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NS: ania ip Trad — 


Unique re 


De luxe booklets of tran and trip on request 


» New equipment this season ’ fs 
WJ Black Pass TrafficMgrAT@SFRy System . 


Railway Exchange, Chicago. 















































rus cacoic os | 1 Presses Give Big Output ! 


MORE IMPRESSIONS AND CLEANER 
SHEETS with LESS WASTE vien you use 


THE HAMMER PAPER LIFT 











\ 
i” 
oa ith 





LOOK WHO’S HERE! 


THE HERRICK CUT BOOKS showing over 400 one and 
two color original cuts that will “brace up” your advertising...Not 
an old cut among the lot... They're made by our‘own artists under 
the supervision of an expert advertising manager. 


Have they real value? 

Swift & Co., American Type Founders, Western Electric Co., 
and hundreds of other large firms are using them regularly. It's 
proof enough. If you're in business, write on your business station- 
ery, enclosing 25 Cents, and the FOUR numbers will be 
sent you on approval. 



















, ; ave’ , . er ‘ ‘ P 
If you are not satisfied we'll refund your quarter. lt you want eng gg md in the printing business, this machine 
. willhelpsome. The J. B. Savage Co., of Cleveland, say these machines 
Send 25 Cents To-day increased the average output on their cylinders fully 30 per cent. Every 











one that uses the Hammer Paper Lift is enthusiastic. Write us to-day 


TH HE ICK PRESS for more information. We will send catalogue on request. All machines 
E RR soid on ig pamgesageana We will send he on approval if you are not 
3 ' convinced. Write to us to-day; you can't afford to delay—every day you 
Makers of Drawings of All Kinds do is money lost. — , peune” 


931 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 







342 Dearborn Street - - - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























New 


SELF-CLAMPING 


_/Cutter 


‘*Better Than Ever ’’ 





a¢ 





























ayv ACME CUTT / ay Jee = Triple Geared. 

aS 4 j | ' \ f 

: BOs7 | me No Single-geared Cutter has equal 
ON Mass | Durability or Strength. 






LS 


in f High-grade in every respect. 
Guaranteed Accurate, Strong and Fast. 







CT i, 03 








CATALOGUE AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


Child Acme Cutter Co. 


Manufacturing only Cutting Machines 


- ie ae 33-37 Kemble Street - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
- 41 Park Row - - © + * NEW YORK,N.Y. 


















Canteo Wlate Coated Book 


PATENTED 








REASONS WHY IT SHOULD INTEREST YOU 


FIRST — Surface is absolutely without gloss. 
SECOND — Artistic effects are obtained in a degree impossible on any other coated 
paper. 
THIRD — Half-tone plates are perfectly printed. 
FOURTH — Illustrations and text can be printed together with entire harmony. 
FIFTH — Photographic values are retained and mechanical effects reduced to a 
minimum. 
SIXTH — Photogravures are approximated in softness and richness. 

SEVENTH — Weight for a given thickness is at least ten per cent less per ream as 
compared with regular coated book, thereby reducing the relative 
cost and the expense of mailing. 

EIGHTH — Cost per pound is no more than for moderate priced regular coated 
stock. 

NINTH — Publishers’ Catalogues and Advertising Booklets printed on Cameo 
Plate possess artistic attractiveness without loss of commercial value 
hitherto impossible with the use of coated paper. 


A STOCK IS CARRIED IN 
25 x 38 - 75- 90- 110 


28 x 44- 90-110 (S(O 
SO 32 x 44-110 - 130 


WHITE AND SEPIA 











Cameo Plate Post Card 


Cameo Plate Post Card has the same surface qualities as Cameo Plate Coated Book, and is especially 
suitable to printing souvenir cards or other illustrated work where stock of this thickness is desired. It takes 
writing perfectly with either pen or pencil. Carried in stock in 22% X28%4-130 lbs., White and Sepia. 











A printed specimen now in press demonstrating the value of Cameo Plate will be sent upon application to the manufacturers 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


Department C 
161 DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
































HETHER in their advertisements or catalogues or descriptive 
circulars, all the various cylinder press manufacturers make 


the same claims— 


‘‘ Our press has the greatest speed.” 
‘‘ Our press has the strongest impression.” 

‘‘ Our press has the closest register.” 

‘‘ Our press has the most thorough distribution.” 
‘‘ Our press has the best and simplest delivery.” 
“‘ Our press has the greatest durability,” etc., etc. 


THE WHITLOCK 


has more points of mechanical excellence and superiority to support 
our claims for it than any other Two-Revolution press in the market. 


“AND WE CAN PROVE IT.” 


Let us tell you about it. 















AGENCIES COVERING [J] The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. M AN U FA CTURING C O M PA NY 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, DERBY. CONN 
‘ ° 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. Puller ( Platiren ) Building 
Msssrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 10 


Johnson's Court, FleetSt.,London.E.C. LY BOSTON, 510 Weld Buildin e. 4 76 Federal Street 
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is subject for news: r supplements. 





eNorer ‘os : We furnish th 


Ps TILLIAMSON-HAFENER 


Se 
EN NGRAVING ~CO. DENVER £0. | 


YAR cata 





Say 
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SECONDHAND 


CYLINDER PRESSES 





Below I give you list of what is left of the machines 
advertised in the October issue, with some few additions. 
Remember these will be sold at Bargain Prices, and now 
is your chance to get a good press cheap. 





1349 — 39x 53 Oscillator. 


1735 — 32x 47 Chicago Stop Cylinder —a splendid machine for the money. 
1121 — 33x49 Campbell Intermediate. 
1281 — 43 x 56 Campbell, 4-roller, 2-revolution, front delivery. 
1342 — 34 x 48 Cottrell Stop, 6-roller, rear delivery. 
1384 — 37 x51 Cottrell & Babcock Stop, 6-roller. 
1412 — 43 x60 Campbell, 2-revolution, double ender, 4-roller. 
1604 — 33 x 48 Potter Stop, 6-roller, rear delivery. 
1626 — 35 x50 Acme, 2-roller, 2-revolution. 
1634 — 33 x 48 Cottrell & Babcock Stop, 6-roller. 
1740 — 45 x60 Campbell, 2-revolution, 4-roller, front delivery. 

1795 — 42 x 60 Potter, 2-revolution, 4-roller, rear delivery. 

1777 — 42x 56 Cottrell, 2-revolution, 4-roller, air springs, rear delivery. 


SEE OUR STOCK 


Many others. 





Founded and Edited by H. SNowDEN WarpD, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


THE an 





ENGRAVER'S 


M OA TA al 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Av., Lonpon, E. C. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEw YORK 








Indispensable Wherever Labels Are Used 








Telephone, 
Kedzie 224. 





BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
508 South Forty-fifth Court, CHICAGO 


Between West Harrison and Lexington Streets 
Take Garfield Park Branch Metropolitan 


Elevated R. R. to 45th Ave. 











UNIVERSAL GUMMER 


OVER 12,000 IN USE 
Gums an ordinary s| aigting label 


or the finest surface coated stock with- 
out injury. 

Keeps the printed ae clean ; ap- 
plies the adhesive evenly and rapidly, 
without waste, and seat gum a single 
label in half the time it can be done 
by hand without getting paste on the 

ingers. 
5-inch Roll, Hand Power, $10 
PP styles and sizes furnished ; 
with motor attached to drive from 
pn electric light socket. 


Send for Circular. 











Po 
Not Built. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd., 609 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























EASTERN CENTRAL 
New York _ Chicago 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 
Boston pantie ‘ 
Pittsburg Cincinnati 
Atlanta Saint Paul 


Our telephone booth of the receding door type, 


a ic“ [elefohone” ijoothe 





INSURE PRIVACY 
IMPROVE TELEPHONE SERVICE 


illustrated herewith, is designed for the factory, office 


and store. 


It is absolutely sound-proof. 
_ On account of the novel arrangement of the door 
it occupies a minimum space. 

It is metal lined throughout for sanitary reasons 


and low maintenance. 


Write our nearest house for Bulletin No. 2259 


me... and omM of all Apparatus and Equipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 















Northern Electric and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 






WESTERN PACIFIC 
Saint Louis San Francisco 
Kansas City Los Angeles 
Denver co 
Dallas Seattle 
Omaha Salt Lake City 






















ECONOMY GRINDERS 


Are driven by belts. Changed instantly from coarse to fine grinding 
wheels. Easier and quicker to grind knife in cutting machine than to 
take it out, and edge equal to one put on with power grinder. Any one 
can operate it. Can not burn knife. Over 2,000 in use. (Pat.Apr.10,’06) 


We make a Combination Grinder to sharpen knife in or out of 
machine. Ask your competitors about them. Write for literature. 


Oar 7, < Aan * 
‘‘Economy Grinder,” No. 1, coarse and fine grinding wheel 
** Economy Grinder,” No. 2, hasone grinding wheel . . —.. 
Combination Grinder (for sharpening knives in or out of cutting , 
machine), coarse and fine grindingwheel. . . . . ~- 12.00 


Grand Rapids Knife Grinder Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 
APOCHROMAT TESSAR 


T is all very well to theorize about things, but what 
counts is results. 





@ The finest specimens of three-color work are made 





ONCE USED 


— = ALWAYS USED 


Use the Smalley Gauge Pin and use no other. Having been in the print- 
ing business, I found there was one thing that printers wanted and must 
have, which is a cheap gauge pin. A pin that can be used in all places, 
on the side or bottom of the platen of the press, and having the quality 
of the high-priced pin. I claim I have a pin that has no equal in sim- 
plicity of its adjustment, durability or price. My pin is made of the best 
chilled steel, tempered so it may be bent without breaking. The tongue 
is made from tempered brass, thus giving it the spring it requires and 
may also be bent up or down without breaking. My pin is made by 
union labor and should be used by union printers. Price, 60c. per doz. 


W. H. SMALLEY, 66 Waring Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Sole Canadian Agent, EUGENE ST. JOHN, MONTREAL 


with the Apochromat Tessar. 

@ The Tessar gives a brilliance and sharpness of defini- 
tion that are unsurpassed. 

@ Send for our special catalog of Photo-Engravers’ Optical 
Accessories. 

q PRISM is a little magazine of lens information. Send for copy. 
@ Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Field Glass, Microscope, 


Laboratory Apparatus, Scientific or Engineering Instrument is 
our Guarantee. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


CARL ZEISS, JENA GEO. N. SAEGMULLER 
SEF Son Franc 


Offices: San Francisco 
New York Washington 
Boston Londen 
Chicago Frankfort 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














1910 Salendars 


Che Proposition made by us zs different from that 





























offered by any other calendar house. 
high-grade calendar firms, in territory not covered by 
ourselves or where we have already made contracts, the 
EXCLUSIVE CONTROL of one of the highest grade 


calendar lines made in this country. 


We offer to a few 


Correspondence invited 
from firms of quality. 


THE BECKWITH 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. B. NORWICH, CONN. 





























“How Much Did the Job Cost, 


and What Was Your Profit?” 








houses of the United States and Canada, the Inland 
Printer Technical School announces the addition to 
its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department is in charge of thoroughly experienced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most important branch of the printing business. 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs. 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he is 
properly prepared—and, inversely, it will show him clearly the dangers in the path, 
and deter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

The whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi- 
ness, is covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are: 


A T the solicitation of numerous representative printing 


Bookkeeping for the Printer Average Costs by Totals 
Order Entry System Average Costs by Departments 
Cost Accumulating Stock Keeping 

Calculating and Recording Costs Perpetual Inventory 

Filing for Handy Reference Overhead Expenses 

Costs by Departments Department Expenses 

Costs of Completed Work Office and Selling Expenses 


Costs of Stock Work 
Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 
Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
spondence Course occupying a longer time. 

The fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
specialized in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc., 
so that the student-printer can establish the system himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simple. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any guesswork. 

Method digests the matter that industry collects. Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life only comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

The Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life. 








Full Particulars and Terms on Application to 


COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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U.P. M. 


Automatic Continuous 
Pile Feeding Machine 


Feeds while you are loading. 
Continuous Elevator Device. 


Wr oD 
sit 


Price Right. Terms Right. Write for particulars. 








DETERMINE THE SUCCESS OF THE MACHINE IN YOUR TAKES UP LESS ROOM THAN ANY OTHER PILE-FEEDER 
OFFICE BY ACTUAL DEMONSTRATION ON THE MARKET 




















The U. P. M. Feeder is simple in construction, easy to operate, changes can be made from one size 
sheet to another in less time than is required by any other automatic press-feeding machine manufactured. 
Has less parts, does away with all complicated devices, such as suction, buckling, electricity, etc. Separates 
the paper, conveys it to the press guides, places it in perfect register, stops, trips and breaks the press if a 
misplaced, torn or buckled sheet should be delivered by the feeder. We call your especial attention to the 
Continuous Elevator Device, which makes it possible to load the elevator while the press is in motion, doing 
away with the necessity of using trucks and loading the feeder out of working hours. Write for catalogue 
and full particulars. 


United Printing Machinery Co. 


246 Summer St., Boston. nie 12 Spruce St., New York. 
Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


337 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
































ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Third Revised Edition of “The 
Mechanism of the Linotype” 


by John S. Thompson, is now ready for distribution. Every 
chapter has been revised and enlarged, and the work extended 
to include the latest patterns of Linotypes, Models Four and Five 








The standard text-book on the Linotype machine 





Every mechanical feature of the Linotype is discussed and thoroughly explained 
and each adjustment and its purpose clearly defined. This text-book is used in 
every Linotype school in the United States. 215 pages, 55 illustrations. Bound 
in soft leather for the pocket. Price, $2.00 per copy 








Orders can be filled at any branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 






























HE printer who can produce typography based 
on the principles of design and color harmony 
is the man who commands more than the regular 
scale of wages. The tendency in many offices is 
toward the employment of designers to lay out and 
arrange display jobs, thus making the work of the 
compositor practically the setting of “reprint copy.” 
These positions should be within the province of 
the job printer—the only thing which prevents this 
is his lack of knowledge of the fundamental princi- 

ples of art as applied to printing. The Inland Printer 
Technical School offers this instruction in its Job 

Composition course, which includes Hand Letter- 
ing, the Principles of Design, the Harmony of 
Colors and the Imposition of Forms. This is 
given in the regular course without extra charge. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


Che 
Artist 
Printer 








SIX WEEKS, 























INLAND ———— i ae cei SCHOOL 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AN UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT 
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Messrs Inland-Walton Eng.Co., 
Chicago,I1l. 
Gentlemen: -- 


I have this day received the balance of your shipments of the order 





recently placed in your hands. 





The same composed 465 half-tones,-over 5000 inches. 
They were all"medical subjects" which the average factory hand knows nothing about 


nor cne from the other, 





The photcs were taken especially for the work,some of 
which were hurried in printing and did not come up to the best that could have 
been preduced,yet with all,I am prompted to state,voluntarily,and unsolicited,that 
the order was fulfilled to each photo,the sizes were as ordered,the blocks nun- 
bered in accerdance with my request to have them mate with the number on the 


photo. They came thoroly and neatly wrapped so that no scratching could take 









place. Everyone vas finished with a surface that could not be much improved upon; 









the brilliancy and snap that is so much looked for was all there;the deep etching 
was perfect;the prompt delivery and efficient manner in which the work,as a whole, 
was carried out was a surprise to me,and yet should not have been,after I had been 

F thoroly and courteously shown thru your immense establishment some few weeks ago. 


The books for which they were made is now being printed and we find 





that they are coming up to our expectations. Taking it all thru,I feel impelled 





to state that it was a very difficult order to handle and your manner 







of doing so. is worthy of commendation. 


Yours very truly, 


2 stg ae Stono. $2 @ 
a — i ft DPS 
This Letter was Dictated to The Commercial Phonograph. 


The Inland -Walton Engraving Co. 17°°!52, Sherman Street 
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FOR PRINTERS 


SEMIS TANI) 


428 WILLIAM SIREN Vice 


Best Detergent for cleaning aaa. 
PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag €> Volger, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





Your Packages 


according to the way they are put up. 
stantial boxes cost hardly more than unsightly 
paper wrappings — and give your patrons the right 
idea about your work, 


made to work in the same direction. 


tionery and Calling-card BOXES, from the most 
inexpensive to the highest grade. 





THE STUDIO PRINTING & BOX CO. 
640 Jackson Avenue .. . 


Advertise You! 


The impression they convey is good or bad, 
Neat, sub- 


Your letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, etc., can be 


We are specialists in the manufacture of Sta- 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 












Good Envelopes 


Fe Bake! 


Where they are made 





MANUFACTURERS x2 PRINTERS 
ENVELOPES «2 PAPER GOODS 
66 -74 SHERMAN ST. LV} 
CHICAGO A 


WW Le ae 








WHITMORE MF6. Co. 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 


and ee-color Wor ° 








TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 6541. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 


INC. 


139 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘*Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 








Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 


The B.& A. 


140-146 East Monroe St., 5th Floor 
Phone, Central 302 











Machine Works 


Successors to L. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





CHICAGO 





CARBON 
BLACK 








MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DIAMOND. 


ECLIPSE. 
LF. B.B.B. BANNER. 





send your forms 
to the 


If in a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





Wm. F. Kellett 
Grinder 


For Printers, Lithographers and 
Related Trades. 
Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 


Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding 
with most improved automatic machinery. 


327 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 

















cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


correspondents in Lon 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
»Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of penewt residence abroad, § have personally selected 
on, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 





130 Sherman 8St., Chicago, 13. 


Electric Tiering 


Machines r: 
pei 


Rapid, portable ' 
) | 


economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL-KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 
Machine { 





Send for 
Pamphlet 
No. 7 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
" §8-64 N, Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 
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Ghe LT U_COURSE IN PRINTING 





Conducted by the Infemd Pripter Technical School 


Commission on 


irection o Z 
upplemerttal te F Education 














120-130 SHERMAN STREET = = = = = 





: CHICAGO 
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“The Very Bestin the World” 








pressions of educators, expert com- 
— and employers who have 
ad an opportunity to investigate the 
I. T. U. Course in Printing is that 
it is novel and great, following the 
most approved lines of education. 

It remained for an advanced student to give 
the general opinion concrete and effective expres- 
sion. J. Burton Brown, of Pittsfield, Mass., writes: 

“Your Course is the very best in the world. If 

rinters in general knew what its real worth would 
be to them, and what a bearing it would have on 
their future, they would enroll in a hurry.” 

How can you, Mr. Journeyman Printer, afford 
to pass this opportunity to learn more about your 
business and learn it in an easy, entertaining way? 
The more you know, the more easily and satisfac- 
torily you will be able to do your work. 

Read for the second time what Mr. Brown— 
who knows—says about what printers would do if 
they knew the real worth of the Course, and get 
full information by dropping a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 












Owing to the generosity of the International Typographical Union the Course 
is sold at cost. The price is $20; $5 down and $5 a month until paid, with a $5 
rebate from the International Typographical Union to those who pursue the Course 
to the end with ordinary diligence. 


SHE substance of the unanimous ex- 








wale 


























ECONOMY in 
Handling Waste 


** We have been using two of 
your Hand Baling Presses for 
overa year and have found them 
convenient and satisfactory in 
economy of space. 
We believe they 
have made us a 
profitin enabling 
us _ to secure act- 
ual weights of our 
waste paper.” 
MARSHALL- 
JACKSON Co, 

Chicago. 









Circular 59-F, 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
9 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


























THERE’S NOTHING “JUST AS GOOD” 


for all printers’ use. Nothing does the business like 


Acme Ink Reducer 


A Reducer and Dryer Combined. 


Acme Ink Reducer prevents picking of paper or 
filling up of fine-line cuts or small type—prevents 
rubbing or offsetting of solid cuts or large type — 
can be used in any color of ink, on any kind of 
paper, producing clean, sharp proofs at every 
impression. 

Use Acme Ink Reducer—The World’s Best. Used 
and endorsed by all leading printers everywhere. 
Send us a description of your requirements for a 
sample, free postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY 
ELKHART, IND., U. S. A. 





Send for 


circular. 


For sale 
by 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 




















FULTON Sr. 
New York Giry. 


U.S.A. 


pressmen’s OVERLAY 
coo KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


25 CENTS 











PRICE, POSTPAID, 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET :: New York CITY 
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REDUCING GLASSES 

THREE-COLOR PHoToGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl........ voce Oeae 


PROOFREADING 
BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow.... 
CULINARY FRENCH 
ENGLISH CompouND WorDs AND PHRASES —F, Horace Teall 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett... 
THE OrTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres 
PEERLESS WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
Pens AND Types — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION — Adéle Millicent Smith 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 
STYLEBOOK OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS......+++eeeeee 
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Lettering for Printers and 
Designers 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering, with many 
interesting modern examples, together with tables 
and measurements valuable to constructors 
of advertising matter 


Price One Dollar 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 














The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as ‘the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

the use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 
hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 





























Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Prosperity or Panic 


The Miehle press is a safe investment always, under any condition. 


Miehle presses were shipped to the following concerns during the month of T 
SEPTEMBER, 1908 | 


Jan Velisch Munich, Germany. . . I Frankfort Printing Co 


Wm. E. Aitken New York, N. Y...1 
The Record Co St. Augustine, Fla... 1 American Bank Note Co New York, N. Y...6 


Rockford Ptg. Co Rockford, IIl 
Geo. W. King Ptg. Co Baltimore, Md 
Phelps Pub. Co Springfield, Mass... . American Type Founders Co. ...Spokane, Wash 


Central City Book Bindery Jackson, Mich Egry Register Co Dayton, Ohio 


Gage Printing Co Battle Creek, Mich. . 1 Gazette Pub. Co Springfield, Ohio... .1 
Lowell, Mass..... al 


F. S. Blanchard & Co Worcester, Mass... 


The Unique Press 
Atlanta, Ga 


Indian Industrial School Carlisle, Pa Alliance, Ohio 


er idge, Mass... . | | 
Caustic-Claflin Co Cambridge, Mass The C. E. Sheppard Co New York, N. Y...1 


il is Ta National Cash Register Co New York, N. Y...1 


Vladimic Lozinski Limberg, Austria. . . | Gunthorp-Warren Ptg. Co 


J. W. Hailman Kansas City, Mo... .| 
M. H. Jewell 


ee a re S. Framingham, Mass.2 
M. Dreyfus Belfort, France.. ..1 Edwin Sawyer Co Montreal, Canada... } 


Cliesteln Du. Co Alexandria, La Severinghaus & Beilfuss Co Chicago, IIl 
Ramires & Jones Baton Rouge, La... . | Ft. Wayne Box Co Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Mayfield Wilkinson Corpus Christi, Texas. | Chapple Bros. Pub. Co Boston, Mass 
Alamo Ptg. Co San Antonio, Texas. . | 
Puritan Linotype Co Boston, Mass 


Frank I. Miller Bloomington, III dri-Color C 
E. R. Philo Elmira, N. Y Quadri-Color Co New York, N. Y..~.2 


. American Sales Book Co Elmira, N. Y Schmidt Litho. Co San F. ‘sulla Cal. ..1 


Wright & Potter Ptg. Co 


Combe Printing Co Oscar Springer Galveston, Texas... . I 
Standard Printing Co Louisville, Ky 
Keystone Calendar & Ptg. Co... . Wilkes Barre, Pa... | Report Pub. Co Lebanon, Pa 


Total Shipments for September, 1908, 59 Miehle Presses : 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS. 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 











